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It is with great satis&ction that I find myself once 
more &oe to £stce with the million. If the high-priced 
book produces most money, a tide of success in that form 
does not, after all, afford the author such genuine pleasure 
as the reflection that his work, sold at a more modest 
charge, commands thousands of purchasers, and finds its 
way to tens of thousands of readers. It is true that such 
a fact inyolves an immense responsibility, but it is one 
from which few would shrink ; and I hope there is not 
a single sentiment in this book which I should ever wish 
to retract. 

In a book aiming at popular circulation, notes would 
be an incumbrance, serving to harass and perplex, rather 
than to instruct the reader ; and I have therefore, when 
it has appeared necessary, mentioned the authorities for 
my statements in the text. The plan of the work has 
been warmly approved by the Press, which has again 
awarded me a distinguished reception ; and I cannot but 
express, in this place, how much I am gratified by the 
result. 

S. W. F. 

2(V Cl^alcot Terrace, Primrote EUl, 
May,lS55. 
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HISTORY OF WOMAN. 



THE ANTEDILUVIAK AGES. 

Op the earliest period of human history, the only 
knowledge we possess is comprised in five chapters of the 
book of Genesis ; and, with this brief narrative before 
us, it is difficult to realize the fact that the time thus 
embraced is two thousand years, or more than a third 
of the whole interval since the creation of man. If we 
consider what events have happened in the world during 
the eighteen centuries which have elapsed since the 
coming of our Saviour — how empires have risen and 
fallen, religions disappeared, and entire races been swept 
away — ^we shall better understand how very faintly this 
slight record represents the annals of the antediluvian 
nations. Colossal monarchies must have gispwn up, 
wars and conflicts have raged, great characters have 
flourished, religious creeds, differing from any of which 
we have cognizance, enslaved the hearts of superstitious 
millions ; yet of all not a memorial remains, to indicate 
that they have ever existed. What progress had been 
made in civilization — whether mankind yet possessed 
any literature, and how far they were acquainted with 
the arts and sciences, must for ever remain amysterj, 
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2 CREATION OP WOMAN. 

baffling even conjecture ; but it cannot be doubted 
that the great longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
extending their lives over many centuries, was eminently 
favourable to the diffusion of knowledge. Astronomy 
especially must soon have attracted the attention of 
wandering tribes, as they made their way into the unex- 
plored wilderness, with no guides but the stars of heaven ; 
and the twelve constellations, which still serve as land- 
marks on the map of the firmament^ were, if tradition 
may be relied on, first traced out by antediluvian 
sages. We are told in Genesis of the invention of 
music, for which we are indebted to Jubal, son of 
Lamech, and of the skill of Tubal as an artificer in 
brass j while Josephus mentions that the children of 
Seth, learning from Adam that the world was to be 
destroyed by a flood, erected two pillars, one of stone 
and the other of brick, as a memorial of their achieve- 
ments, and which, by their structure and form, would 
seem to augur no slight acquaintance with architecture. 

If so much uncertainty attaches to the condition of 
man during this long round of ages, that of woman is 
involved in far greater obscurity. Of her, little mention 
is made beyond two or three passing allusions, which 
however intimate, if vaguely, that she sometimes played 
no mean part in the transactions of the time. On more 
than one occasion indeed she became the agent of inci- 
dents which still influence the destinies of the world. 

It would be worse than idle to inquire whether the 
account given by Moses of the creation of woman is to 
be received in a literal sense, or merely as a parable, 
typifying, by imagery as striking as it is apt, the cha- 
racter of her relations with man. Josephus, it is true, 
observes that the sacred historian now began " to talk 
philosophically f whence some may infer that the ancient 



EVE. 3 

sages of Israel inclined to the latter opinion ; but this, 
while it is immaterial as a matter of fact, ¥rill always be 
open to dispute. One thing is clear — that the creation 
of woman was posterior to that of man, although, in 
tmth, it was designed and predetermined at the same 
time ; for we are expressly told that " God created man 
in his own image : in the image of Qod created he him 
— male Ain) female created he them." And though Eve 
was placed in the world at a later period, it is hence 
apparent, and obyiously intended to be understood, that 
her nature and mission were already defined by the 
Almighty, who waited only the proper moment to assoo 
ciate her indissolubly with man. 

That time had arrived when Adam, with every enjoy- 
ment at his command, found even the blest shades of 
Eden were wearisome, without the sympathy of a com- 
panion. He had passed in review every living creature, 
and, in all this variety of beings, saw none qualified to 
cheer his solitude or engage his affections. Then it was 
that, pitying his loneliness, — perhaps, yielding to his 
prayers,— the Almighty presented him his predestined 
associate, in whom he beheld a striking and beautiful 
reflection of himself softened by the delicate lines of 
female loveliness. 

The emotions of Eve in her first sense of existence 
could only be conceived by the sublime muse of 
Milton:— 

'' That day I oh remember, when from sleep 
I first awaked, and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers, much wondering where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how ! ** 

The abode of the chosen pair was designed expressly with 
a view to their peculiar condition and requireiiieii\». 
B 2 



4 SITE OF EDEN. 

Planted by the hand of God, the garden of Eden con- 
tained, we are told, " every tree that was pleasant to the 
sight and good for food." Groves and sylvan glades, 
affording a grateful refuge from the heats of noon, 
margined a gentle and limpid stream, which flowed 
through the midst of this Paradise, here laving slopes of 
velvet tur^ there almost meeting the flowers that 
drooped over its waters. Gold sparkled in its depths, 
and its banks were strewn with precious gems, described 
by Moses as the bdellium and the onyx. Birds of every 
plumage, yet undaunted by the presence of man, flitted 
from tree to tree, wliile others made the woods re- 
sound with their melody ; and so mild and genial was 
the climate, that our flrst parents walked at will through 
every part of the garden, robed only in their own inno- 
cence. Plato, in his Symposiacs, which embody the 
heathen tradition of Eden, on this point confirms the 
testimony of Moses, stating that the happy parents of 
man went uncovered, and exposed to the seasons, which, 
indeed, bringing neither cold nor storms, they had no 
reason to fear. 

There has been much useless speculation as to the site 
of Eden, which some place in the moon, and others in 
the mid -air, like Mohammed's coffin ; but which, in fact, 
▼as specifically marked oiit by Moses, according to 
boondaries then perfectly understood, and no doubt 
handed down from the elder world. All trace of its 
existence was, of course, completely effaced by the Deluge, 
and even the four rivers of Moses now baffle identity; but 
Sir William Jones, the eminent Eastern scholar and 
antiquary, locates the terrestrial paradise in Persia ; and 
the hypothesis derives a sanction from the phrase " east- 
ward of Assyria," which appears to have hitherto escaped 
observation. The Garden of Adonis and the Elysian 



THE TEMPTATIOIT. 5 

ilelds of the heathens preserved an imperfect tradition 
of its beaaty and its pleasures. 

The happy retreat was too soon invaded by the power 
of evil, which, taking a visible form, inaugurated the 
history of mankind with a triumph over woman's weak- 
ness. Here again we are met by a narrative, which 
different critics receive both in a figurative and literal 
sense, but which, viewed in either way, is a sad memorial 
of our frailty and infirmity. Eve fell — as woman usually 
fidls — a victim to treachery, fisdsehood, and fraud. Yet 
even then, there appears to be no warrant for casting on 
her ihe whole burden of the fiEital transgression ; and it 
may reasonably be questioned whether our sterner sex, 
which has so long exonerated itself from blame, is really 
entitled to such a verdict. Though the Tempter ad- 
dressed himself to Eve, Adam seems to have been present^ 
and to have lent by his silence a tacit sanction to the 
discussion. The words ai-e— " she took of the fruit, and 
did eat, and gave also unto her husband with hek." 
What more likely indeed than that they should be 
together ! — ^r^lining under the shadow of that tree so 
^ pleasant to the sight," in the midst of the garden, and, 
perhaps, on the bank of the peaceful stream by which it 
was watered. And where could Adam be, if not with 
his sole companion, with whom he shared, not only every 
pursuit^ but every moment of his lifel From Eve's 
hands, however, he received the fetal fruit, and on her 
he endeavoured to throw the responsibility and the 
punishment. 

It was "in the cool of the day" — in the evening, as 
gathering shadows spread over the earth — that the awful 
sentence was pronounced. Woman was degraded from 
her first mission, and made, instead of an equal, a slave ; 
while both she and the man were driven from the Viom<^ 



6 CAIH AJTD ABEL. 

of their innocence, which they had yiolated by their £bIL 
Amidst the terrors of night they entered a vast and 
unknown world, to hide their unsheltered heads in some 
dismal cave or gloomy forest. Morning dawned only to 
expose their wretchedness, and contrast it with the 
blessings they had lost. 

The first story of human trial was a sad earnest of 
what was to follow. Unwillingness to linger near the 
scene of their former happiness, or, perhaps, a fear of the 
flaming sword at the entrance of the garden, reminding 
them of the terrible denunciation that they should 
** surely die," may have urged the wretched exiles to 
wander &r in quest of a new home ; and they are sup- 
posed to have finally settled in India. Here, while 
Adam tilled the ungrateful ground, obtaining from its 
produce a precarious and perhaps a scanty subsistence, 
Eve was overtaken by the pangs of maternity, in her 
case unalleviated by the soothing ministrations of later 
times. The children bom in sorrow, were reared in 
Bufiering ; and if the mother felt joy in her new ties, 
could she forget, in her brightest moments, the fate pre-* 
dieted for her ofispring 1 In the fulness of maternal love 
she had given her first-born the name of Cain, or posses- 
sion, as if this new treasure consoled her for every 
bereavement; but she appears to have been quickly 
\mdeceived, and the name of Abel, or vanity, the designa- 
tion of her second son, emphatically proclaims its own 
moi*al. Often, indeed, must her mind have been haunted 
by the most anxious forebodings, painting the future in 
the darkest colours; yet surely her worst fears could 
never have anticipated the event, that one of those sons 
she had so tenderly cherished and so carefully reared — 
that a being so gentle as Abel, whose blameless nature 
her partial eye surveyed only too fondly, should perish 
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by the hand of the dark and ragged Cain, was a blow bj 
which any parent might have been crushed, but which 
fell with peculiar force on the mother of mankind. 

From the Scripture account we learn that Eve had 
afterwards a numerous family, and Josephus mentions 
that she gave birth to " many other children," while an 
old tradition asserts that she was the mother of thirty- 
three sons and twenty-three daughters. It is rather 
significant of the degraded condition of woman after the 
&11, that no allusion is made in the Scriptures to the 
birth of Eve's daughters ; and although Cain's wife, who 
must have been one of his sisters, is referred to more 
than once, her name is never mentioned. So completely 
was the sex ignored in the ascendancy of man, that Eve 
herself except on the occasion of the birth of Seth, is 
passed over in silence, and we are not even told of her 
death. 

Abel appears to have left a numerous family, since 
Cain, in his interview with the Almighty, expresses a 
fear for his life, as if apprehending the vengeance of his 
brother's children ; and from the incidental allusions to 
the erection of cities, we are justified in believing that 
the world now contained a considerable population. An 
ingenious French author, writing in the Journal de Pcms, 
calculates that if Adam and Eve possessed 8 children in 
their 25th year, in their 50th these 8 might have given 
birth to 64, which in their 74th year would yield 583, in 
their 98th 4096, and in their 120th their descendants 
would amount to 32,800. Cain probably murdered Abel 
just before the birth of Seth, as Eve, in naming the 
latter, observes — '' Grod hath appointed me another seed 
instead of Abel, whom Cain slew," and this was in the 
130th year of Adam's life. 

The brief allusion to Adah and Zillah, the wives of 
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Lamech, would appear to afford us but little, if any, 
information as to the progress made by woman in lighten- 
ing or relaxing the yoke which had been placed upon 
her, yet we may gather that the endearing ties of nature 
were beginning to soften the rigour and the ignominy of 
her position. Man had learnt that it was to her he must 
turn when, in the wild paroxysms of sorrow or remorse, 
his heart craved for consolation, and Lamech confided to 
the sympathy of his wives the sad tale of his rashness 
and his crime. Yet we discover, at the same time, that 
another element had been introduced into the social 
fabric, which, while it could not but prove a germ of 
domestic discord, must have tended materially to lessen, 
and ultimately to arrest, the growing influence of the sex. 
Within a thousand years from the creation — ^perhaps 
while the mother of mankind was yet living — polygamy, 
the fruitful source of so many ills, had become an esta- 
blished practice, and man had already converted the most 
sacred institution of nature into a reproach and an abuse. 
The effect of this proceeding was soon apparent in the 
general corruption of morals, which at length attained a 
pitch of debasement surpassing the imagination of modem 
times. Heathen writers, no less than the inspired his- 
torian, bear testimony to this melancholy truth ; and the 
fabulous pages of Catullus, and the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, might almost have borrowed their atisertions from 
Holy Writ. The violence which overspread the earth 
had made woman at once its provocation and its victim. 
But a beauty almost seraphic, while it excited and in- 
vited attack, invested her weakness with irresistible 
charms, and there is reason to believe that she numbered 
even angels among her suitors. Our degenerate concep- 
tions fail to realize the matchless graces of person and 
feature which could effect such a prodigious result. We 
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may, indeed, conclode, without extravagance, that the 
human form divine then possessed a nobler organization, 
proportioned in vigour to its more extended term of 
existence ; and the beauty which retained its freshness 
through the lapse of centuries, must assuredly have been 
of a higher and more ethereal character. " There were 
giants in those days,** and perhaps the stature of man* 
kind generally, like the mould in which they were cast, 
was much in advance of the present standard. The 
original type of our first parents must still have been 
universal ; and as the antediluvian races occupied com- 
paratively only a small portion of the globe, they were 
not subjected to the same influences of climate which 
have operated with baneful effect in later times. The 
very £ace of the earth was differently constituted, and the 
curse of sterility called for all man's energy to develop its 
fruits. From the time of Cain, who is said to have 
invented the plough, the manual employments of agricul- 
ture must have made a material impression on the human 
frame, and to these were too soon added the arduous 
exercises of war. Yet the posterity of Seth probably 
still followed the calling of shepherds, and, in their long 
and solitary night-watches, drew out the first rude out- 
lines of astronomy. 

Pausauias, Philostratus, Ovid, and Pliny, differing on 
other mythological points, all preserve a tradition rela- 
tive to the giants ; and if we recognise the incarnation of 
Satan in the serpent, at the temptation, we cannot repu- 
diate the de-spiritualization of angels — 'Hhe sons of 
Grod,** or, perhaps, spirits already fallen, on the occasion 
of the evidently sacvilegious union with " the daughters 
of men." Indeed, so late as the time of the Apostles, 
St. Paul admonishes his female disciples to keep their 
heads covered — ^that is, to wear a veil, " for fear of the 



10 CHILDREN OF LAMECH. 

angels," which seems to warrant the same interpretation ; 
and in the Apocrypha, Tobit's niece is represented as 
being loved by an evil spirit, who successively killed her 
husbands on the nuptial day, till, by prayer and sacrifice, 
she was delivered from his toils. The promulgation of 
the Christian dispensation finally put an end to such 
spiritual manifestations. 

It was to his wives that the prophet Lamech is said to 
have first revealed the intention of God to destroy the 
world by a flood ; and he is stated in (Jenesis to have 
predicted, at the birth of Noah, that his new-bom son 
would be made an instrument to restore the fertility 
of the soil. " This same shall comfort us," he exclaims, 
"concerning the work and toil of our hands, because of 
the ground which the Lord hath cursed.'* Josephus 
asserts that Lamech was the father, by his two wives, of 
seventy-seven children, of whose names only five have 
been preserved, and but one of these — Naamah — is 
claimed by a woman. The gentle shepherd Jabal, who 
loved the peaceful solitude of his tent, and the minstrel 
Jubal, whose invention of the trumpet we still record in 
the word jv^yilee, were the children of his wife Adah ; and 
the fierce warrior Tubal, who "excelled in strength," 
and was the first to fashion arms and instruments of 
metal, was the son of Zillah. We are not told who was 
the mother of Noah, but doubtless it was one of these 
favoured women. 

As Noah was six hundred years old at the time of the 
Deluge, it is probable that his brothers and sisters, 
numerous as they were, had all died before that epoch, 
but certain it is that none accompanied him into the 
ark. Bis warnings and admonitions seemed indeed but 
idle words to a world given up to every wickedness that 
universal depravity could suggest. "There were mar- 
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riages and giving in marriage/* up to the very morning 
of the Flood, when the inspired Patriarch, obeying the 
Divine injunction, took his sons and his wife and his 
sons' wives — ^in all four women, and entered the ark. 
The shore they were next to behold was in a new world. 



11. 

THE PATRIARCHAL PERIOD. 

Of the second foundress of the human race — the wife 
of Noah — ^the Scriptures do not so much as mention the 
name, though the heathens, in their myth of Deucalion, 
give her that of Pyrrha. From the moment she quitted 
the ark, neither she nor the wives of her three sons, by 
whose o£&pring "the whole earth was overspread," are 
once referred to ; and women still held so subordinate a 
place, that it is not till many years after the Deluge, 
when we learn that Arphaxad, the son of Shem, had sons 
and dattgJUerSf that there is even any specific acknow- 
ledgment of their existence. About three hundred and 
fifty years after the Flood, the names of Sarai and Milcah 
are preserved, making five women during some twenty, 
centuries, reckoning from the creation, who have been 
admitted to that distinction ; namely, Eve, our first 
mother; Adah and Zillah, the wives of Lamech; and 
lastly Sarai and Milcah themselves. 

It is at the foot of Mount Ararat, the last link in the 
Caucasian chain, and on the fruitful plain of Nakshivan, 
which, in its Armenian appellation, still commemorates 
" the first resting-place," that tradition has laid the cradle 
of the human race. For a time the patriarchal family 
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clung tenaciously to this fevoured spot, where the melon 
and the vine, whose juice was first compressed by Noah, 
still attain unequalled excellence. The enriched soil no 
longer demanded incessant tillage; the herbage of the 
mountains afforded abundant pasture for their flocks ; 
and they naturally lingered in a locality memorable as 
the scene of their deliverance, and endeared by the most 
tender associations. 

But increased numbers, while it weakened these ties, 
created the necessity of dispersion. In the third genera- 
tion from Noah, we find Nimrod, the son of Gush, building 
a city, afterwards renowned by its name of Babel ; and 
in the time of Peleg, two generations later, mankind had 
become so numerous, that land, hitherto appropriated at 
will, began to be divided, or parcelled out to tribes and 
families as their special property. More serious innova- 
tions followed : kings established despotic power ; wars 
and forays, terminating in the captivity of vanquished 
tribes, introduced the unnatural custom of slavery ; and 
violence began to resume its ancient sway over the sons 
of men. 

Not till the time of Abraham have we any information 
as to the position of woman in this advancing civilization. 
Then we find, from isolated incidents, that her condition, 
except in the highest grade, was still one of subjection and 
servitude ; and, in another point of view, the domestic 
history of the Patriarch evinces a strange misconception, 
among all ranks, of the sacred nature of matrimony. 
That the ties of consanguinity were not yet considered a 
bar to marriage, we have proof in the case of Sarah, who 
was the half-sister of her husband Abraham ; and Nahor, 
their brother, by marrying Milcah, the daughter of his 
brother Haran, became the husband of his own niece. 
Indeed, long afterwards we find these fiimily marriages 
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perseYered in, with the aYowed object of preserving 
purity of race ; though experience has proved, in the 
lapse of ages, that the effect invariably tends to pro- 
duce physical and mental degeneracy, incapacity, and 
sterility. 

There is reason to believe that the worship of one 
supreme Crod, though not universal, was still very general 
among men; and a code of morals similar to that em- 
bodied in the Decalogue, was taught and enforced by the 
Seven Precepts of Noah. Polygamy, however, does not 
appear to have been actually forbidden, though there are 
examples of holy men who offered in their lives a silent 
protest against its continuance ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that the domestic happiness of Abraham 
knew no interruption, till he violated the sanctity of the . 
marriage tie. We must consider it a strange inversion 
of natural feelings, that he should have been prompted to- 
this step by Sarah herself; and as she would seem, from 
the subsequent conduct of Leah and Eachel, to have been 
only following a general and authorized custom, the inci- 
dent becomes a melancholy testimony to the degraded 
condition of the sex in those primitive agea 

In all these cases we behold the " bondwoman " placed 
absolutely at the disposal of her mistress, even in that 
relation of life which most deeply interests the will, the 
sympathies, and the feelings. Snatched from their home, 
perhaps from the roof of a wealthy and indulgent parent, 
by some predatory band, young girls were sold into 
slavery, severed from their kindred and friends, trans- 
ported into a distant land, and given over, body and soul, 
to the arbitrary rule of a foreign master. Can we 
imagine a more touching picture of human wrong 1 Yet 
such was the institution already established in the world, 
and recognised even in the household of Abraham. 
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Though the story of the Patriarch's life is so familiar, 
it may be worth pausing on the episode of Hagar, to 
educe, from its suggestive incidents^ another feature in 
the condition of her class. The birth of a son had 
undoubtedly added to the importance, if it had not en- 
hanced the dignity of her equivocal position ; but the 
very event whence Sarah had expected to derive an 
accession of felicity, was converted by human weakness 
into a source of discord. Abraham, by yielding to her 
indiscreet suggestions, which could only have sprung from 
a want of faith in the Divine promise, had made his once 
peaceful tent the scene of constant bickerings, subversive 
alike of his happiness and his authority. In such a tissue 
of recriminations, the sage was unable to pronounce a just 
verdict ; and while affection and a sense of right inclined 
him to the side of his wife, the weakness of Hagar elo- 
•quently claimed his protection. It was God who, after 
promising to secure the future welfare of Hagar, directed 
him to expel the imprudent bondwoman from his house- 
hold. Thus we see that the female captive, after submit- 
ting to the last indignity and the last oppression, could be 
cast with her offspring, destitute and friendless, on the 
world, and doubtless often perished in the desert, when 
there was no beneficent angel, as in Hagar*s case, ta 
soothe, counsel, and save. 

The sacred historian clearly intimates that the sex were 
still endowed, as before the Flood, with a wonderful power 
of retaining their beauty, and Sarah's personal charms 
were unimpaired at what we should now consider a very 
advanced age. Even on the plain of Canaan, where, under 
the shadow of the oak Ogyges, Abraham had pitched his 
tent, " the fame of his wife's beauty," says Josephus, *' was 
greatly talked of;" and she was in her ninetieth year when, 
on the occasion of Abraham's second visit to Egypt, she 
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made so dangerous an impression on King Abimelech. 
This incident serves to illostrate how little secoritj was 
then enjoyed even bj women of the highest rank. An 
Arabian emir, or prince, travelling with a powerful reti- 
nue, is afraid to acknowledge himself the husband of a 
beautiful woman, lest, on some specious pretext, he should 
be put to death, and his wife seized by the reigning 
despot. His apprehensions were in part realized, and 
Sarah, as soon as she had set foot in Egypt, was carried 
off fiom the midst of her family, in defiance alike of the 
usages of hospitality and the common laws of society. 
Such was the boasted virtue of patriarchal times ! 

The book of Job seems to establish that, in pastoral 
communities, it was not from want of knowing what was 
just and right that men perpetuated this bondage of the 
feebler creation. In the midst of his sorrows and suffer- 
ings, the stricken prince, undoubtedly the most beautiful 
character which the whole history of mankind can furnish, 
touchingly alludes to his honourable treatment of the sex, 
in a strain not the less chivalrous from its simplicity and 
pathos. Modem civilization can add nothing to the 
refined gold of his sentiments, or to his delicate apprecia- 
tion of woman's helplessness and weakness. And it is 
important to observe, in connexion with this subject, that 
Job lived in the native coimtry of Abraham, almost 
within the same distance from Egypt, and in a subse- 
quent, and consequently less virtuous, because less 
religious age. The land of Idumaea, or Edom, where 
the venerable emir resided, was the first refuge of philo- 
sophy, learning, and the arts. Even in those early days, 
its dty of Teman was famed for the wisdom of her sons : 
its opulent merchants, as Job himself tells us, travelled 
fer and near on their adventurous errands of traffic ; it 
had its mint^ its monuments, its public inscriptioii&, sjid. 
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its hooka I If many were " secretly enticed," when " they 
beheld the suu as it shone, or the moon walking in bright- 
ness," to worship the heavenly luminaries, Job and his 
friends still acknowledged but the one true God. Poly- 
gamy, sanctioned by the practice of neighbouring nations^ 
appears to have been discountenanced here. Job had but 
one wife, and to her he tenderly clung, even when, in the 
depth of her anguish, she loaded him with bitter taunts 
and reproaches. His sons and daughters were brought up 
on an equal footing ; they shared the same indulgences ; 
and when the young men commemorated their birthdays 
with a feast, they sent, we are told, " for their sisters, to 
eat and drink with them." After Job's restoration to 
prosperity, the daughters of his second family, described 
as excelling all others in grace and beauty, were admitted 
to an equal share in the family patrimony. Their very 
names are an evidence of the tender affection of their 
father ; and Jemima, " fair as the day ;" Kezia, " precious 
as cassia;" and Kerenhappuch, "splendid as the emerald," 
though appellations sufficiently expressive, say not more 
for the personal charms of the damsels than for the refined 
feelings of their parent. 

In the pastoral ages, it was customary for women, even 
of the highest rank, to engage in employments which 
would now be considered derogatory, if not menial, and 
which, indeed, the humblest of the sex have long ceased 
to follow. So late as the time of Moses, we find the 
daughters of Haguel or Jethro, the priest of Midian, a man 
" thought worthy by the people of the country of great 
honour," taking care of their fatlier's flocks ; " which sort 
of work," says Josephus, " it was customary and very 
familiar for the women of Midian to do." Some portion 
of their task appears to have required no light hands ; 
and on bringing their flocks to water, they are described as 
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first drawing the limpid element from the well, and then 
pouring it into deep troughs, from which the parched 
herds quenched their thirst. In this emplojrment they 
were frequently interrupted by shepherds having chaige 
of iiYal droves, and who, after Eaguel's daughters had 
drawn the water, seized the overflowing troughs, and 
compelled the terrified maidens to retire. It was on one 
of these occasions that they were befriended by Moses, 
who happened to be passing, and with a gallantry not 
lost upon Zipporah, the eldest of the sisters, came to their 
assistance, and put their unmanly assailants to flight. 

Another employment of women in the pastoral ages 
was needlework, which is referred to at a very early 
period by the mother of Sisera (Judges iv. 30) as she sat 
with her '' wise ladies " awaiting the return of her son. 
The distafl^ probably a relic of the antediluvian world, 
preserved with other useful implements in the Ark, may 
also have been common, as even the loom and shuttle are 
alluded to in the book of Job. 

The task of drawing water for the supply of the house- 
hold appears to have been universally assigned to women ; 
and indeed it is, with other early burdens, still imposed 
on the sex in many parts of the East. When Abraham's 
servant approached Haran, to which he had been sent by 
his master to procure a wife for Isaac, he met the maidens 
of the city coming to draw water at a neighbouring well, 
and foremost in the train was Bebekah, whose brother, 
Laban, was one of the magnates of the country. Nearly 
two .thousand years later, we find the woman of Samaria 
— ^who, however, occupied a far inferior station — engaged 
in a similar employment, and met by the Bedeemer with 
the same request which Abraham's jaded servant so 
confidently addressed to Bebekah. 

. Bebekah's conversation at the well with her uncWa 
c 
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messenger shows that the social intercourse of the sexes 
was not fettered, in those days, by the restraints which 
now, as for many generations past, form the most arbi- 
trary institution of the East. While the old man 
appeared to her in the light of a perfect stranger, a 
traveller of humble rank, who gave no clear account of 
himself, she freely answered all his questions respecting 
her family, communicating the most minute particulars of 
their circumstances and condition j and she even did not 
hesitate to receive from him, according to Josephus, who 
perfectly accords with Moses, a pair of costly bracelets^, 
and " some other ornaments esteemed decent for virgins 
to wear ;" amongst which, perhaps, were ear-rings, fillets 
of gold for the ankles, and the more fantastic trinket 
called the nose-jewel, one of the first acquisitions of the 
female toilet. 

Among other articles of apparel, the veil, now so 
universal among Eastern ladies, was already partially 
adopted, particularly by women remarkable for their 
beauty ; and King Abimelech recommends Sarah to adopt 
" a covering to the eyes," by which she will be preserved 
from the danger of the public gaze. For many ages 
afterwards, however, the veil was only worn on grand 
occasions, or by a maiden in the presence of her betrothed. 
Thus Eebekah, on first discerning Isaac, as she approached 
the residence of Abraham, is described as assuming this 
modest adornment (Genesis xxiv. 65). " For she had 
said unto the servant. What man is this that walketh in 
the field to meet us 1 And the servant had said, It is my 
master. Therefore she took a veil, and covered herself." 
After an interval of five or six centuries, Ruth, having 
been enjoined by her mother-in-law to " anoint herself, 
and put her raiment upon her " — that is, to assume her 
gayest apparel — ^is mentioned as wearing a veil ; and Boaz 
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desires Ber '^ to bring hither thy veil which is upon thee^ and 
hold it.*' 

Women lived in separate lodgings from the male 
portion of a fiunily, and probably each occupied a dis- 
tinct apartment or tent, as we read of " Sarah^s tent,** 
*« Rebekah's tent," and " the tent of Sarah's maid-aervant.'* 
Sisera, flying from the field of battle, considered that he 
wonld be safe in the tent of Jael, which, being the women's 
apartment, or harem, his pursuers, who were at peace 
with her husband Heber, would not venture to invade. 

The arrangements for the union of Kebekah and Isaac 
show how marriages were contracted in that remote era. 
Abraham had forwarded some costly presents to the 
maiden's flEunily, — '' such things as were there in esteem, on 
account that they either rarely or never were seen in that 
country;" and as the servant afterwards produces "pre- 
cious ornaments for women," which he wishes Bebekah to 
take under her special charge, we may conclude that in 
providing the propitiatory gifts, due consideration was 
evinced for the bride. The presents to her family, or 
rather to her brother, formed her dowry, which was 
received as an offering frt>m the bridegroom, who thus, 
as it were, made a settlement on his betrothed. Jacob 
served seven years for each of his wives, and Shechem, 
son of King Hamor, when he sought the hand of Dinah 
from her father, is reported to have said, " Ask me never 
80 much dowry and gift, and I will give according as ye 
shall say imto me ; but give me the damsel to wife." As 
to the existence of any affection between the plighted 
couple, no one gave a thought to such a romantic subject ; 
nor, indeed, could it well enter into their caTculations, as 
the young persons were rarely permitted to see each 
other till the irrevocable engagement was contracted. 
Bebekah^ in her conversation with Abraham's aervant^ 
a2 
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holds herself completely at the disposal of her brother, as 
the representative of her deceased father, emphatically 
describing him as "the guardian of her maidenhood;" 
and, to say truth, she seems eager to resign country, 
kindred, and friends, to bid an eternal farewell to the 
ancestral roof, for the sake of the unknown Isaac. But 
women appear to have been reared in that age with these 
feelings regarding marriage as their first object in life, and 
considering that their hand was to be given, not from 
inclination or affection, but as the will of their father 
might dictate. 

Music was from a very early time a favourite addition 
to the marriage entertainment, as to any other festivity ; 
and Laban reproaches Jacob that, by stealing away, he 
had prevented him from celebrating his departure " with 
mirth and songs, with the tabaret and harp." Musical 
instruments were no doubt among the articles preserved 
in the Ark, as a great variety are found to exist within 
two or three centuries from the Flood. In the book of 
Job reference is made to the harp, lute, tabor, and pipe ; 
^nd the line "they trip merrily to the sound of the 
pipe," shows that women, by their natural instinct for 
the graceful and beautiful, had already mastered the 
bewitching movements of the dance. 

The family of Laban, after an interval of about half a 
century from the marriage of his sister Rebekah, furnishes 
us with another glimpse of the nuptial customs of the day, 
when the patriarch urges as a reason for not giving Jacob 
the hand of Bachel, that such a thing was impossible 
while Leah, her elder sister, remained unmarried, as it 
would be an infringement of the established custom of the 
country. The marriage festivities lasted seven days, as 
we learn from Laban desiring, in his colloquy with Jacob, 
that Leah should " fulfil her week." Polygamy appears 
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by this time to have become an orthodox institution. 
Of the two sons of Isaac, Esau had married two wives, 
Adah and Aholibamahj and Jacob, at the instigation 
of his &ther-in-law, married two sisters, in whom the 
instincts of natural affection were thus violated and 
destroyed The peace of the domestic hearth was the 
cruel penalty of this impious union ; and in the bad pas- 
sions aroused, Rachel and Leah, sacrificing love itself to 
the purposes of revenge, introduced, by means of their 
two handmaids, another element of discord into their 
unhappy and divided household 

But though polygamy received the high countenance 
of Abraham and Jacob, and was afterwards sanctioned 
by the example, though not by the laws of Moses, it 
was not unfrequently repudiated by the strong impulse 
of human affection, evincing that love, when sincere, must 
also be pure. In a much later, but still a pastoral age, 
the kinsman of Ruth is represented as refusing her hand, 
on the plea that he already had a wife ; and he relin- 
quishes a rich inheritance rather than contract a second 
engagement with a young and beautiful woman. Indeed, 
it is but too apparent that men were fully sensible of 
the injustice and baneful effects of polygamy from the 
earliest times; but then, as in after-ages, they were 
accustomed to follow the bent of their own inclina- 
tions, in preference to the holy dictates of religion and 
morality. 

Female depravity exhibited its lowest depth among the 
Troglodytes, who are described so early as the time of 
Job as but little removed from the brutes of the field 
"They were driven forth," says the venerable mourner, 
" froTXk among men, to dwell in the caves of the earth 
and in the rocks. Among the bushes they are bom ; 
under the nettles they were gathered together ; they 
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are viler than tlie earth." The Troglodytes appear to 
be the same people who are referred to hj Herodotus, as 
living in the Egyptian desert, and whose treatment of 
women, here degraded even lower than themselves, he 
mentions with indignant horror. Josephus calls the region 
between Egypt and Midian "the country of the Tro- 
glodytes;" and Strabo locates them "on that side of the 
Arabian Gulf next to Egypt and Ethiopia." They are 
alluded to by Homer under the name of the Erembi. 

In striking contrast with the Troglodytes, or " dwellers 
in caverns," the early Egyptian monuments have pre- 
served to us a vestige of another primitive people, who, 
though doubtless a pastoral community of the East, had 
apparently attained a high degree of civilization. This 
lost race differed not only in feature, but in complexion, 
from other nations of Oriental origin, their colour being 
light, while their noses were straighter, their hair brown, 
and their eyes blue. The women had made considerable 
progress in the arts of the toilet, and a lady's flowing 
robe, girded by a zone round the waist, was now graced 
by three flounces ! The hair of the matrons was worn 
under a cap, decorated with a tassel, and among young 
women it was simply inclosed by a band, and fell in long 
ringlets on the shoulders. 

On the whole, the condition of woman in the pastoral 
ages may be considered an insecure, if not an unhappy 
one. Exposed to the horrors of slavery ; liable like 
Sarah to be snatched from the side of her husband by 
any unscrupulous tyrant ; or, like Dinah, to be subjected 
to still greater violence, she was, on the other hand, 
neither permitted to consult her affections on the important 
question of marriage, nor secure, after entering that state, 
of a proper position in her husband's household. High 
birth did not exempt her from the most menial employ- 
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mentfl^ and her social trainiDg was marked by the absence 
of all those delicate pero^tions, which constitute one of 
the best safeguards of innocence and virtue. 



IIL 

AKOIENT BGTFT. 

The cradle of civilization was Egypt. As far back as 
human records and human art extend — from the earliest 
dawn of tradition — ^her name is lisped forth by the infismt 
world in familiar accents, as that of a famous kingdom ; 
and though the term ''first of the nations'* is applied in 
Scripture to Idumsea, or Edom, there is no ground for 
believing that the civilization of the Edomites could 
compare with that of the Egyptians, however they may 
have excelled them in antiquity. Of Hamite origin, the 
l^gyptians may have separated from the other descendants 
of Noah about the time of the building of Babel, when 
perhaps the feebler tribes of mankind, unable to offer any 
active resistance to their oppressors, sought to escape by 
flight from the labour and dangers of that undertaking. This 
hypothesis, indeed, is hardly reconcilable with the passion of 
the Egyptians for building, to which they gave such free 
rein in their new country, and to which, indeed, we are 
indebted for the most minute details of their social, 
domestic, and personal history. As they deemed nothing 
too small, or too mean, for enrolment on their monuments, 
these venerable relics constitute as complete a key to 
their manners, customs, and institutions, their attain- 
ments and their resources, as the most ardent antiquary 
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could desire ; and, in fact, we have dug up from their tombs 
all the domestic usages and religious rites, the warlike 
exercises, the courtly pomp and circumstance, and even 
the population of the ancient world. 

The Egyptians dated their history from an era as 
remote as the fabulous chronicles of the Chinese ; and 
Herodotus mentions, in his second book, that they placed 
the introduction of Hercules among their gods as fer back 
as seventeen thousand years before the reign of Amasis. 
Their numerous alleged dynasties would hardly cover so 
vast a period ; and even these are inadmissible as any 
evidence of the lapse of time, since it was not till the 
Shepherd invasion that the whole of Egypt was united 
under one sovereign ; and, from the confused accounts, it 
may now be inferred that the various dynasties repre- 
sented a succession, not of different families, but of 
contemporaneous rulers. Tradition, in this instance a 
reliable witness, assigns the foundation of the kingdom to 
Misraim, the son of Ham, 59 years after the dispersion of 
Babel, and 193 years before the birth of Abraham ; and 
it is a singular circumstance that the earliest Egyptian 
remains go no further back than the era of Abraham. 
Nor is it likely that Moses, who was skilled in " all the 
learning of the Egyptians," would have so lost sight of 
their chronology in his computation of time, had it rested 
on correct data ; and, from his silence, we may conclude 
that it was not then promtdgated, but was one of the 
weak inventions of a latier age. . 

Error and delusion, indeed, were the natural offspring 
of a system which confined all knowledge to the priests, 
investing them with a trust susceptible of the grossest 
abuse, and by which,- in course of time, they contrived to 
arrest the civilization, while they enslaved the minds and 
perverted the character of their countrymen. Their first 
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oonqnest was the national religion, whicb originally was 
pure and holy, inculcating the worship of a Supreme and 
UniYersal Lord, and divinely foreshadowing, as we may 
be permitted to think, the blessed dispensation of the 
Messiah. Osiris, a son of the deities Seb and Netpe^ 
supposed to be Saturn and Rhea, was represented as 
appearing on earth for the emancipation of mankind from 
the dominion of the Evil One, through whose machinations 
he was subsequently put to death ; but after his burial, he 
returned to life, and became the Judge of the dead. An 
equally suggestiye myth is presented by the triads, into 
which the priests divided the creative attributes of the 
Almighty, and in which the third idea, arising as a 
sequence, was said to proceed from the other two. Such 
resemblances strike us as more than accidental ; and as the 
whole career of the future Saviour was allowed to trans- 
pire in the prophecies of Isaiah, it is not difficult to believe, 
finom the tenor of these ancient mysteries, that it may 
have been made known, together with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, at a much earlier period, though it was wisely 
exduded from the teaching of Moses, lest the Israelites, 
from old association, should fall under the yoke of the 
Egyptian superstition. Hence their lawgiver s allusion to 
the Messiah, though distinct, was guarded and imperfect, 
tending more to raise expectation than to recall obscure 
and corrupt traditions. 

Looking at the proficiency of the Egyptians in the arts 
and sciences within a few centuries of the Flood — a 
proficiency which the skill and invention of modem times 
are in some things unable to equal — we can account for it 
in no other way than by supposing, what indeed seems 
rational enough, that it was a legacy from the old world, 
carefully handed down to posterity by Noah and his sons. 
In the book of Job, which also indicates a high state oC 
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dvilization, tlie fact seems to be plainly stated, and the 
patriarch gratefully acknowledges his obligations to past 
races. 

" The wisdom of the Egjrptians," at least in the first 
ages, till their religion became corrupted and perverted, 
was favourable to the emancipation and elevation of 
woman ; and hence the sex enjoyed more consideration 
in Egypt than among any other people of antiquity. The 
code of Hermes permitted but one wife j and though we 
learn from the Greek writers that female slaves were 
frequently introduced into families on the same footing as 
Hagar in the household of Abraham, there is reason to 
believe that this was not an ancient custom, but an inno- 
vation of a degenerate race. In the bright morning of 
Egypt's renown, woman was treated with more respect, 
and held in more just estimation. 

By the laws of Hermes, even the regal authority was 
intrusted to women, equally with men, when it was their 
right of succession ; and the descendants of an Egyptian 
princess, though themselves bom in a foreign country, 
could claim, and on several occasions actually succeeded to, 
the Egyptian throne. The queen-consort always shared 
the glory, if not the power of her husband, and was 
allowed a munificent revenue for her private expenses. 
This was derived fi:om a tax on the fisheries and the 
vintage, the former of which alone amounted to nearly 
i£l 00,000 a year, and the whole of this enormous sum 
was appropriated by the queen to the purchase of jewels 
and articles of the toilet, without any deduction for the 
cost of an establishment. The illustrious lady also took 
part in the ceremony of the coronation ; and a goddess 
was supposed to place on her head the royal insignia^ 
consisting of a globe plumed with feathers, drooping over 
the horns of Athor. A sceptre was placed in her hand, 
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and she was probably anointed with oil in the same 
manner as the king. 

The pages of Josephus, and the sacred narration of 
Mosesy show ns, in their acoount of Thermuthis, the 
daughter of Barneses the Great, what privileges and 
inflnence were enjoyed by the Egyptian princesses, and 
we have already seen that they transmitted their rights 
to their remote descendants. Great pains were bestowed 
on their education from their earliest years, and a sculp- 
ture in a tomb at Thebes, discovered by receut explorers, 
represents a learned scribe instructing a youthful prin- 
cess, while his little pupil sits on his knee. Thermuthis 
appears to have been the only child of the king, and 
hence, as heir to the crown, may have possessed more 
than ordinary power; but, even under this aspect, the 
influence she exercised excites our surprise. The Egyp- 
tian sages had foretold the birth of a Hebrew child, 
whose future career would be highly injurious to their 
oountry ; and thitt prediction, like the more memorable 
incident at Jerusalem, had prompted a royal order for 
the destruction of all the male children of the Israelites. 
Yet such was the power of Pharaoh's daughter, that she 
did not hesitate openly to violate this decree, and, at the 
instigation of Miriam, even sent for a Hebrew woman — 
the in&nt*s mother — ^to take charge of the little found- 
ling, declaring to all present that she adopted him as her 
son. 

The princess is described as going down to the river to 
bathe, ablutions forming a very important, and, in fact, a 
religious custom with the ancient Eigyptians. From the 
ease with which she is approached by Miriam, there is 
reason to suppose that the spot was not inclosed, and 
that no precautions were taken, by the posting of guards 
or other attendants, to prevent such intrusions. Thei- 
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muthis is accompanied only by " her maids," or ladies of 
honour, and when the fragile ark of Moses is descried 
among the bulrushes, " some that could swim," Josephus 
tells us, were ordered to bring it to the shore. The 
sacred narrative gives us, in a few words, a beautiful 
glimpse of the princess's emotions on discovering the 
freight of the little vessel. " And behold the babe wept 
amd she had compassion on him, and said, This is one of 
the Hebrews^ children" Her woman's heart, iminiluenced 
by the cruel dictates of policy, instantly yieldcid to the 
soft impulses of nature and her sex : Miriam's suggestion 
was eagerly adopted; and though the decree respecting 
the Hebrew children was necessarily known to all around, 
it is worthy of remark that no one presumed to question 
the decision, or the sovereign authority, of Pharaoh's 
daughter. 

The lawgiver of Israel modestly describes himself as 
having been " a goodly child," but we are told by 
Josephus, who furnishes many additional particulars of 
his life, that his beauty was of a " divine" character, and 
St. Stephen speaks of him as "beautiful in the sight of 
God." While he was still in his infancy, Thermuthis 
presented him to Rameses, and made the potent monarch 
acquainted with his history. — " I have brought up a child 
who is of a divine form and generous mind," she observed, 
as she placed the future prophet in the King's arms, " and 
as I have received him from the bounty of the river, in a 
wonderftil manner, I thought proper to adopt him for my 
son, and the heir of thy kingdom." Thereupon, we are 
told, Hameses embraced the child, pressing him close to 
his bosom, as if, by this act, he sanctioned the design of 
his daughter. To gratify the princess, he even took off 
his diadem, and placed it on the head of the child j but 
Moses, in a sudden fit of passion^ snatched it from his 
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brow, threw it on the floor, and trampled it under foot. 
Jannes, or Jambres, one of the scribes who had foretold 
his nativity, was present at this scene, which appears to 
be referred to by St. Paul, 2 Timothy iiL 8 ; and imme- 
diately recognisLDg the future enemy of his country, 
sprang on Moses to kill him. But Thermuthis inter- 
posed, and such was her ascendancy over the King — 
such her influence as a woman and as heir to the throne 
— ^that her adopted son escaped unpunished. 

Remembering how jealously the native priests reserved 
to their own body the treasures of their occult learning, 
the power of Thermuthis indeed appears unbounded, 
when we behold Moses, one of an enslaved race, in- 
structed, through her fevour, in " all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians," and even admitted into the exclusive ranks 
of the military order. His beneficent protectress con- 
tinued to shield him from the enmity and machinations 
of an implacable faction, till, in obedience to an oracle, he 
was appointed General of the Egyptians in the war with 
Ethiopia, when Tharbis, the Ethiopian princess, at the 
siege of Saba, was so dazzled by his beauty, that she sent 
to him to propose marriage, and on his promising to 
become her husband, delivered the besieged city into his 
hands. Probably Thermuthis died about this time, as 
the next thing reported of Moses is his flight. 

That Thermuthis does not afford a solitary example of 
female ascendancy in the royal councils of Egypt, we have 
evidence in the pages of Herodotus, who commemorates 
the affection of King Mycerinus, the son of Cheops, for 
his daughter, on which the priests founded one of their 
unnatural myths. like Thermuthis, she was the only 
child of the monarch, and his reputation for wisdom and 
justice, which entitle him to be considered the Egyptian 
Solomon, may owe something to her influence, TJnfot* 
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innately history has handed down no particnlars of 
her life^ but her virtaes are manifested in the general 
sorrow at her death, and Mycerinus, with the approbation 
of his people, adopted a singular mode of evincing his 
grie^ entombing the deceased princess in a wooden sar- 
cophagus, encased with gold and shaped as a cow, one of 
the sacred symbols of their religion, "This cow," says 
Herodotus, " was not interred in the ground, but even in 
my time was exposed to view, being in the city of Sais, 
placed in the royal palace, in a richly furnished chamber ; 
and they bum near it all kinds of aromatics every day, 
and a lamp is kept burning by it throughout the night." 
Whether any ceremony was practised at the marriages 
of the Egjrptians is doubtful, no representation of such an 
occurrence having been discovered ; but as their women, 
from the earliest times, recognised a ring finger, it is not 
unlikely that a wife was indicated by a wedding-ring. 
According to Diodorus, the marriage contract secured 
the wife peculiar rights, amongst which was the control 
over her husband, who promised implicit obedience to 
her injunctions ; and there is, on the other hand, good 
authority for believing that it was customary for the 
wife, as a return for this deference, to give at all times 
the first consideration to her husband, even to the preju- 
dice or the ruin of her children. Herodotus relates a 
curious incident in illustration of this practice. " The 
priests," observes the historian, "said of this Egyptian 
Sesostris, that returning and bringing with him many 
men from the nations whose territories he had subdued, 
when he arrived at the Pelusian Daphnse, his brother, to 
whom he had committed the government of Egypt, 
invited him to an entertainment, and his sons with him, 
and ordered wood to be brought round the house, and 
having caused it to be piled up, set it on fire ; but 
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Sesofitiis being informed of this, immediately consulted 
witli his wife — ^for he took his wife with him — and she 
advised him to extend two of his six sons across the fire, 
and form a bridge over the burning mass, and that the 
rest should step on them and make their escape. Sesos- 
tiis did so, and two of his sons were in this manner burnt 
to death ; but \he rest, together with their father, were 
saved. Sesostris having returned to Egypt, then took 
revenge on his brother." 

The ties of consanguinity, as in the earlier world, were 
wholly disregarded in the marriages of the i^yptiana, 
and a union between brother and sister was common. 
The community naturally broke itself into distinct 
dasaes, according to the rank or occupation of the indi- 
vidual, but fEunilies were not obliged to marry in their 
own class, and a nobleman might take a wife fix>m the 
lower orders. There was but one grade debarred from 
this privilege, — the race of swineherds; and as it was 
deemed in&mous to be connected with the foUowers of 
this occupation, their daughters, from necessity as well as 
custom, married exclusively in their own tribe. 

The women of E^ypt early paid considerable attention 
to the toilet. Their dress, according to Herodotus, con- 
sisted usually of but one garment, though a second was 
often added. Among the upper orders, the favourite 
attire was a petticoat, tied round the waist with a gay 
sash, and worn under a robe of fine linen, or a sort of 
chintz, variously coloured, and made large and loose, with 
wide sleeves, the band being £sistened in front just under 
the bust. Their feet were encased in sandals, the rudi- 
ment of the present Eastern slipper, which they resembled 
also in their embroidery and design. Their persons and 
apparel^ in conformity with Oriental taste in all ages, 
were profusely decked with ornaments, " jewels of silver 
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and jewels of gold," with precious gems of extraordinary 
size, of which imitations, hardly distinguishable from the 
real stones, were within the reach of the humblest classes, 
whose passion for finery could not be surpassed by their 
superiors. The richly carved and embroidered sandals, 
tied over the instep with tassels of gold, were surmounted 
by gold anklets or bangles, which, as well as the bracelets 
encircling the wrist, sparkled with rare gems ; and neck- 
laces of gold, or of beautiful beads, with a pendant of 
amethysts or pearls, hung from the neck. Almost every 
finger was jewelled, and the ring finger, in particular, 
was usually allotted several rings, while massive ear-rings, 
shaped like hoops, or sometimes taking the form of a 
jewelled asp, or of a dragon, adorned the ears. Gloves 
were used at a very early date : and among the other 
imperishable relics of that olden time, the tombs of 
Egypt have rendered up to us a pair of ptriped linen 
mittens, which once covered the hands of a Theban 
lady. 

Women of quality inclosed their hair with a band of 
gold, from which a flower drooped over the forehead, 
while the hair fell in long plaits to the bosom, and behind 
streamed down the back to the waist. The side hair 
was secured by combs, made of polished wood, or by a 
gold pin, and perhaps was sometimes adorned, like the 
brow, with a favourite flower. 

The toilet was furnished with a brazen mirror, polished 
to such a degree as to reflect every lineament of the face ; 
and the belles of Egypt, as ladies of the present day may 
imagine, spent no small portion of their time with this 
faithful counsellor. Their boudoirs were not devoid of 
an air of luxury and refinement, particularly congenial to 
a modem imagination. A stand near the unglazed win- 
dow supported vases of flowers, which filled the room 
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with delicious odours ; a soft carpet overspread the floor ; 
two or three richly-carved chairs, and an embroidered 
£euiteuil, afforded easj and inviting seats ; and the lotus 
and papyrus were frescoed on the walls. Besides the 
brazen mirror, other accessories of the toilet were 
arranged on the ebony table, and boxes and caskets 
grotesquely carved, some containing jewels, others fur- 
nished with oils and ointments, took their place with 
quaintly-cut smelling-bottles, wooden combs, silver or 
bronze bodkins, and lastly, pina and needles. 

Seated at this shrine, the Egyptian beauty, with her 
dark glance fixed on the brazen mirror, sought to 
heighten those charms which are always most potent 
in their native simplicity. A touch of collyrium gave 
illusive magnitude to her voluptuous eyes; another 
cosmetic stained their lids ; a delicate brush pencilled 
her brows — sometimes, alas ! imparted a deceitful bloom 
to her cheeks; and her taper fingers were coloured 
with the juice of henneh. Precious ointments were 
poured on her hait, and enveloped her in an atmosphere 
of perfume, while the jeweller's and milliner's arts com- 
bined to decorate her person. 

In Sir Grardner Wilkinson's admirable work on Ancient 
Egypt, to which I am indebted for some valuable infor- 
mation, there is a plate representing a lady in a bath 
with her attendants, drawn from a sculpture in a tomb 
at Thebes, whence we may derive some faint idea of the 
elaborate character of an Egyptian toilet. The lady is 
seated in a sort of pan, with her long hair streaming over 
her shoulders, and is supported by the arm of an attend- 
ant, who, with her other hand, holds a flower to her nose, 
while another damsel pours water over her head, and a 
third washes and rubs down her delicate arms. A fourth 
maiden rticeives her jewels, and deposits them on a stand, 
J) 
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where she awaits the moment when they will be again 
required. 

Women of the humbler classes, as already intimated, 
were as susceptible as their superiors to the attractions of 
dress, though they could not devote so much time to the 
seductive labours of the toilet. Over their stuff petticoat 
they wore a capacious linen robe, which reached to their 
sandals, yet never hid from view a pretty ankle, or its 
glittering metal bangles, studded with glass emeralds. 
Slaves were obliged to adopt a simpler costume, except 
on occasions of rejoicing, when these poor children of 
misfortune, wreathing their faces with forced smiles, 
danced for the amusement of their masters' guests. 

Women, whether wives or spinsters, were not debarred 
from the pleasures of social intercourse, or placed under 
any of the restraints imposed by the Orientals of modem 
days. The wife accompanied her husband into society ; 
and when he received company at home — a frequent 
occurrence, as the Egyptians were a very sociable people 
— occupied the same seat with himself, generally a double 
chair, while the youngest of their children gambolled at 
their feet. At a conversazione, the ladies usually sat 
together, but at the banquet, they seem, from some of 
the sculptures, to be alternated with the sterner sex, as 
at a dinner-table of the present day. Unlike the women 
of other ancient nations, they were allowed to drink 
wine, which, at a party, was presented to them on their 
arrival by a female slave, who, at the same time, 
expressed a wish that it might prove agreeable and 
refreshing ; while another attendant, following imme- 
diately behind, politely offered a napkin to wipe the lips. 
The privilege of drinking is said to have been sometimes 
abused, and a satirical artist has represented a lady suf- 
fering from an excess of this kind, to the utter confusion 
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of her astonished maidens ; bat we may well believe, as 
the Egyptian scolptors were notoriooslj given to carica- 
ture, that this is a libel, or, at least, a solitary instance of 
female intemperance. 

The i^yptians cherished a great admiration of flowers, 
to the cultivation of which, in the garden attached to the 
house, the women of the £unily paid especial attention ; 
and when a festivity was celebrated, these furnished them 
with bouquets, which it was customary for the hostess and 
her maids to present to the guests as they arrived. 
While the banquet was preparing, or after it had been 
discussed, the company were entertained with music, 
dancing, and tumbling, in all which performances, as in 
the other arrangements, women took a prominent part. 
The dancers were generally young girls, selected for their 
grace or agility, and perhaps their beauty. A light gauzy 
robe, secured at the wrists and waist, enveloped their 
forms, which, as they moved through the dance^ were 
distinctly seen, giving an ethereal character to the spec- 
tacle. They sometimes accompanied their movements with 
music, from an instrument resembling a guitar, played by 
themselves as they danced, or by clashing cymbals ; or, 
where they depended more on their own vivacity, they 
kept time by snapping their fingers. The dance was chiefly 
remarkable for its graceful postures and rapid move- 
ments, though expressive gestures, now sentimental, now 
ludicrous, added to its effect, and elicited the applause of 
the spectators. In the tumbling performances, women^ 
rendered supple by a severe training, revolved over and 
over like a wheel, while others were extended on the 
floor, with their hands held up by men, who, bending 
down, swung them round and round with incredible 
velocity. Egypt also boasted its ccmtcUrices, some of 
whom, as among ourselves, were of foreign extraction, 
d2 
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and hence were no doubt more popular. As musicians, 
their women excelled, it would seem, on the instrument 
resembling the guitiar, though they also played the harp, 
lyre, tambourine, and cymbals. It does not appear that 
they performed on the flute and pipe, which were in 
early use among the Egyptians, though probably played 
only by men. 

■yeomen regularly participated in the public festiyals ; 
and Herodotus describes, with his usual quaint brevity, 
their share in the festival of Diana, at the city of Bubaa- 
tis, which, however, does not apply to the day of Egypt's 
prime. "Now when they are being conveyed to the 
city Bubastis," says the historian, " they act as follows ; 
for men and women embark together, and great numbers 
of both sexes in every barge : some of the women have 
castanets on which they play, and the men play on the 
flute during the whole voyage : the rest of the women 
and men sing, and clap their hands together at the same 
time. When in the course o£ the passage they come to 
any town, they lay their barge near to land, and do as 
follows : some of the women do as I have described : 
others shout and scoff at the women of the place : some 
dance, and others stand up . . . this they do at every 
town by the river side.'* 

Like most of the old religions, the creed of Egypt, 
while reservilig the hierarchical functions to men, ad- 
mitted women to sacred olflces, and the Pallacides were 
selected from the families of the highest nobles, and even 
of kings. The sistra was only intrusted to the wives 
and daughters of the chief pontiff, or to ladies of royal 
extraction, and, indeed, was frequently carried by the 
queen hersel£ A place of retirement for women, in some 
degree resembling a Roman Catholic convent, but not 
entailing a vow of celibacy, was attached to the principal 
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religious edifices, and formed a sort of school, at which 
women were instructed in the duties of the temple. 
When their education was completed, they officiated as 
priestesses and minstrels, took part in the sacred proces- 
sions, and filled other and less important offices connected 
with the celebration of public worship. 

The amusements of women were yarious, and give a 
favourable idea of the character <^ the people, which, &r 
from being of the gloomj cast usually supposed, was 
extremely gay and sprightly. Besides the resources of 
music, singing, and dancing, the two last of which were 
undoubtedly cultivated by ladies of the highest rank, 
they enjoyed, as we have seen, the greatest relaxations 
of social intercourse, indulged in calls and parties, partook 
of banquets, drove out in their chariots, joined in pleasure- 
excursions on the Nile, and shared in public festivities. 
At home, their favourite diversion was the game at ball, 
which, from the play and suppleness which it gave to the 
limbs, and the activity it required — ^for it embraced both 
running and leaping — ^promoted a freedom of carriage 
especially captivating in the female form. Dice, though 
a popular game with the Egyptians, were chiefly appro- 
priated to men ; but ladies often amused themselves at 
draughts, and a sculpture in a royal tomb represents a 
king playing at draughts with the dames of the court. 

Embroidery, stringing of beads, needlework, and the 
flower-garden, afforded, as in our own day, attractive 
occupations to ladies of rank, when they could spare 
time from the pleasures of society, or the enticing calls 
of the toilet. Their needles, some specimens of which 
have been discovered, were of bronze, and were evidently 
used with great dexterity. Women of the humbler 
classes occupied themselves with the spindle, but, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, were not subjected to the severer 
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labour of the loom, which was undertaken entirely bj 
men. A portion of the day, the same authority informs 
us, was devoted by the mistress of the house to market- 
ing, and in the evening, it was customary for the women 
of the family to sit on the roof, and converse with their 
neighbour& The only professional calling assigned to 
women was that of the accoucheur, which the prejudice 
of ancient times pronounced their exclusive office. 

In rural districts women were still employed in the 
unsuitable occupations of pastoral days — ^the tending of 
sheep and cattle, and the carrying of water; and to 
these were gradually added other duties of the hrm; 
such as weeding, sheafing, and gleaning. During a 
period of many ages, however, all heavy and laborious 
tasks were assigned by Egyptian usage to the more 
vigorous hands of man. 

As woman presided over the birth, so she was appointed 
a special mourner at the death, and at the imposing 
funeral, of the ancient Egyptian. When a soid had 
departed, women, hired for the occasion, poured forth, in 
a mournful train, from the house, throwing dust on their 
heads, and vehemently lamenting the deceased, whose 
virtues they proclaimed in a sorrowful and passionate 
chant. This ceremony was repeated daily during the ten 
weeks that the body remained in the hands of the 
embalmers, when the women of the family, having their 
hair bound up with fillets, and their busts exposed, 
followed it to the tomb, in company with the other rela- 
tives, beating their naked bosoms as they walked 
along, and singing a dirge suitable to the melancholy 
occasion. 

Sepulture did not always follow immediately on 
embalming ; and an instance is recorded, in a sepulchral 
inscription, of a woman remaining unburied for a whole 
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year, intdmating the unwillingness of her surviving rela- 
tives, perhaps of an attached .husband, to part with her 
remains. Bodies were usually given to the embalmers as 
soon as life expired ; but this was not invariably the case, 
and Herodotus mentions that those of women of rank, or 
who had been remarkable for their beauty, were retained 
for several days — a dangerous usage in the warm climate 
of E^ypt. 

It was natural that a people who treated the softer sex 
with so much consideration, should place a high value on 
virtue ; and we find that the seventh commandment of 
the Hebrews was a statutory law with the Egyptians, 
who punished its violation with great severity. Yet as 
death was the penalty enforced by some contemporary 
nations, we can recognise even here the influence of a 
superior civilization, which, though cruel, re&ained from 
the last rigour. The law of Egypt deprived the offender, 
not of her life, but of her beauty ; and by condemning her 
to lose her nose, made her, at the same time, a perpetual 
witness to her own degradation. 

But the wise institutions which obtained for woman 
the place of honour in Egypt, and, as a consequence» 
secured that favoured land all the blessings of her refining 
influence, were gradually corrupted : the craft of the 
priest converted religion into an extravagant supersti- 
tion ; and the evil nature of man, no longer restrained by 
religious scruples, consummated the national ruin. The 
practice of polygamy, in the form already described, 
lowered the dignity as well as vitiated the character of 
the sex, and woman oppressed became woman debased. 
It is impossible to turn over the pages of Herodotus, to 
read his account of the Bacchanalian procession, and the 
episode of King Rhampsinitus, without becoming pain- 
fully sensible of the low condition to which the women of 
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Egjrpt were ultimately reduced. Their treatment, indeed, 
grew eyery day worse, keeping pace with the decline and 
corruption of the nation, till, at last, we behold her 
enduring cruel punishments, which modem justice with- 
holds from the vilest female criminals. At one time she 
is publicly beaten with a stick ; at another, loaded with 
overwhelming burdens, buried in a dungeon, or sent to 
work at the mines — not, as might be supposed, for any 
guilt of her own, but in expiation of the crime of a 
brother, a husband, or a father. Diodorus has drawn a 
touching picture of their sufferings at the mines. — " No 
attention," he observes, " is paid to their persons ; they 
have not even a piece of rag to cover themselves ; and so 
wretched is their condition, that every one who witnesses 
it deplores the excessive misery they endure. They are 
allowed no rest or intermission from toil : neither the 
weakness of age nor woman's infirmities are considered ; 
all are driven to their work with the lash, till at length, 
overcome by the insupportable weight of their afflictions, 
they die in the midst of their tasks : so that they long for 
death as far preferable to life." 

The beauty and personal graces of Egyptian women, 
celebrated alike by historians and by poets, were pre- 
eminent in the East from the days of Hagar, and, on two 
occasions, were an indirect cause of great national cala-- 
mities. According to an old tradition, the charms of the 
Egyptian wife of Cyrus, by estranging him from Caasan- 
dane, the mother of his children, provoked the invasion of 
Cambyses. A Persian lady of rank attached to the court, 
having complimented Cassandane on the loveliness of her 
offspring, the Queen, with some bitterness, replied, 
" Though I am the mother of such children, Cyrus holds 
me in disdain, and honours her whom he has obtained 
from Egypt j" on which Cambyses, then only ten years 
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of age, is reported to have said, " Therefore, mother, when 
I am a man, I will torn all Egypt apside down.** 

Another account attrihutes the invasion of the Persian 
conqueror to the influence of Nitatis, daughter of Apries, 
a deposed king of Egypt. Cambyses, on ascending the 
throne of Persia, sent to Amasis, who had recently 
usurped the Egyptian sceptre, to demand his daughter in 
marriage, a requisition with which the tyrant was unwill- 
ing to comply, as Cambyses being already married, his 
daughter, entitled by her rank to share a crown, would 
enter the Persian's £unily on an inferior footing. But 
dreading the resentment of Cambyses, he sent Nitatis — 
who, as the heir of Apries, ought to have succeeded to the 
throne — ^to the great King's court, representing her as 
bis own child ; and Cambyses would have been cajoled by 
the artifice, if the princess herself, anxious to be revenged 
on the destroyer of her fiunily, had not undeceived him. 
** When the monarch," observes Herodotus, " saluted her, 
addressing her by her father's name, she said to him, 
* O EJng ! you do not perceive that you have been 
imposed upon by Amasis, who, having dressed me in rich 
attire, sent me to you, presenting me as his own daughter ; 
whereas, in truth, I am the daughter of Apries, whom he, 
though he was his own master, put to death, after he had 
incited the Egyptians to revolt.' " Such a treacherous 
action, involving so gross an aflfront, greatly irritated 
Cambyses, and led to the sanguinary battle at the mouth 
of the Pelusian Nile, in which he completely vanquished 
Psammenitus, who had succeeded his father Amasis, and 
overthrew the ancient monarchy of Egypt. 

A forcible illustration of the barbarity of those times is 
afforded by the cruel treatment inflicted on the daughter 
of Psammenitus, who, when the conqueror had captured 
Memphis, was dressed in the garb of a slave, and com- 
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pelled, with other maidens of rank, to cany a pitcher of 
water through the principal streets of the city, while her 
fieither and his court, seated on a high platform, were con- 
demned to witness her humiliation, and listen to the 
lamentations of her aMcted companions. The fallen 
king is said to have borne this calamity, as well as the 
execution of his son, with a mournful dignity, which 
surprised and touched his conqueror ; but when a vene- 
rable courtier, who had long been his friend, and had lost 
everything he possessed in his service, was led by in the 
rags of a beggar, he burst into tears, exclaiming to Cam- 
byses, who demanded the reason of this sudden outburst^ 
" Son of Cyrus, the calamities of my family are too great 
to be expressed by lamentation; but the griefs of my 
friend are worthy of tears j for he has fallen from abun- 
dance and prosperity into beggary and want " — a noble 
reply, which for a time induced the victor to spare the 
life of his captive, though it was afterwards forfeited to 
his jealousy and suspicion. 

The beauty and blandishments of Cleopatra will re- 
main a proverb to latest ages, and her mental acquire- 
ments attest, by their extent and variety, that the 
degraded condition to which woman had been reduced, 
in her moral and social relations, though it had destroyed 
her sense of virtue, had not impaired her natural capa- 
city. Such was the learning of this princess, that, like 
our own Elizabeth, she could give audience to the ambas- 
sadors of seven different nations in their native tongues, 
and, in the midst of her vicious excesses, the love of 
litei*ature maintaLaed such an ascendancy over her, that, 
at a great cost, she enriched the library of Alexandria 
with the manuscript treasures of Pergamus. She made 
art the minister to her pleasures as well as the handmaid 
of tafite ; and luxury exhausted its devices to pander to 
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her caprice. A bark resplendent with gold bore her 
couch of down over the summer waves of the Nile ; pre- 
-cions odours perfumed the refreshing breeze, which 
swelled its silken sails, and the strokes of the rowers, as 
they glided through the stream, kept time to instruments 
of music. At her sumptuous banquets, she surpassed the 
prodigality of Lucullus, and in the goblets handed to her 
guests, melted pearls gave a doubtful flavour to the wina 
Her irresistible charms, aided by the spell of her conver- 
sation, made a prey of Caesar, who, afler subjugating the 
world, suffered himself to be enslaved by a woman ; and 
Antony, maddened by her love, and ruined by her 
treachery, had his panting frame drawn up by a cord into 
a tower, that he might breathe his last at her feet. 
There, bidding a reluctant adieu to the pomps and vani- 
ties which had been the bane of her life — with her 
&vonrite maidens already lying dead at her side— the 
last monarch of Egypt, pressing a venomous asp to her 
bosom, perished by her own hand — a notable example of 
the mutability of human fortune^ 



IV. 

THE HEBREWS. 

The history of the Jews is inextricably associated with 
that of Egypt — in the adventures of their ancestors, in 
their first migration, their settlement in Goshen, their 
long bondage, and their deliverance, and, subsequently, 
in their wars, their alliances, and their disasters. It 
might be expected, therefore, that they should be sensibly 
impressed with mauy of the customs of the ascendant 
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people, particularly in domestic life, and in the moral 
relations of woman ; but their usages, except in some 
trifling instances, were reallj wholly different, and, under 
the Mosaic code, the position of woman espedally was 
peculiar and distinct. 

But it was not only in reference to the law that the 
sex in Israel stood alone. The long-promised Deliverer 
of mankind was to be of the Jewish race, the o£&pring of 
a Jewish woman ; and as every one, from the childrai €i 
the chief men to the humblest handmaid, might hope to 
be the mother of the mighty child, such an expectation 
exercised a permanent influence on the beauty, as well as 
on the character, feelings, and aspirations of the daughters 
of Israel. It is not among the existing descendants of 
Abraham that we are to look for fhe Hebrew tjrpe of 
antiquity ; for though it may still be detected in the 
Oriental Jew, the Israelites of the West retain, in their 
sinister features, no trace of their origin. Centuries of 
oppression, engendering an abject servility, and inveterate 
habits of sordid dealing, have completely changed their 
once handsome physiognomy ; and we look in vain for 
the Arab brow, the blue eye, the dazzling complexion, 
which, as history affirms, characterized the Esthers and 
Judiths of old, and which still meet the eye of the 
traveller in the deserted streets of Bethlehem. This 
beauty of the Jewish woman was, as already observed, 
heightened by her constant recollection of the destiny 
reserved for her — ^which was kept before her from her 
earliest years, introduced into the sacred canticles, and 
preached in the tabernacle, the synagogue, and the temple. 
The reflections thus inspired in her mind became a 
source of moral elevation, frnitful of every virtue, because 
they created and insured self-respect. 

The laws relating to women were severe, but were 
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eonched in a just, considerate, and protecting spirit. 
Enforcing a high standard of public yirtue, and punishing 
with death the infringement of the marriage tie, they yet, 
as in Eixodus xxL 16, 17, showed compassion for human 
infirmity, while in Leviticus xix. 20, they threw a kindly 
mantle over the weakness of the bondwoman. The widow, 
left peculiarly defenceless in a pastoral community, was 
protected by the most stringent enactments, and €k)d 
repeatedly proclaimed himself her guardian and avenger. 
^ Thou ahalt not afflict any widow," was the emphatic 
language of the statute. Exodus xxii 22. ^* If thou afflict 
ihem in any wise, and they cry at all unto me, I will 
rarely hear their cry. And my wrath shall wax hot, and 
I will kill you with the sword, and your wives shall be 
widows, and your children feitherless.*' Nor is it accounted 
the least of the offeuces of the Israelites, whenever they 
fiill away from the path of duty, that they persecuted and 
(^pressed the widow, thus violating the law both (^ God 
and man. 

The women of the tribe of Levi bore a part in the 
ministrations of religion, and the holy mantle of pro- 
l^ecy 4evolved on Miriam, Deborah, and other venerable 
matrons, the oracles and sibyls of the early world. 
Maidens of priestly extraction, especially trained for the 
parpoee, officiated in the religious services of the taber- 
nacle and temple, as musicians, dancers, and choristers. 
In the 15th chapter of Exodus, after the passage oi the 
Bed Sea, we are told that '^ Miriam the prophetess, the 
aster of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. 
And Miriam answered them. Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously.*' Music and singing entered 
largely into the religious, as into the social and domestic, 
rejoicings of the Jews. For the first, the book of 
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Psalms, embracing such a variety of themes, and tlie 
numerous canticles of Holy Writ, afforded the priestesses 
a wide range of subjects ; and when a domestic festiyiij 
was celebrated, songs were composed expressly for the 
occasion. When David arranged the services of the 
Temple, the Levite women, including both the wives 
and daughters of priests, were formed into the seventh 
band of singers, and placed under the direction of She^ 
miramoth ; and Ezra, on re-establishing public worship at 
Jerusalem, attached to the restored Temple a train of two 
hundred " singing-women.*' 

The manner in which the musicians entered the sanc- 
tuary, in the solemn processions, is described in the Psalms : 
" The singers go before, the minstrels follow after, in the 
midst are the damsels playing the timbrels." Of the 
instruments of music, the harp, if we may judge from 
the precedence assigned to it, was the most usual and 
the most popular ; but the Scriptures enumerate also 
the nabel, psaltery, lute, dulcimer, and timbrels. Women 
are only mentioned as playing the timbrels and harp ; and 
the daughters of Sion, during their captivity at Babylon, 
are represented as hanging their " harps upon the wil- 
lows." Probably the lute also was played by women. 

The wives and daughters of priests, occupying a position 
calculated to attach great weight to their example, were 
required to be particularly blameless in their morals and 
conduct, and the law visited their derelictions with inex- 
orable severity. For the crime overlooked in ordinary 
cases, the daughter of a priest wtis to be burnt alive, a 
punishment assigned by the Mosaic code to no other 
offender. A priest could not wed a divorced woman ; 
and the high-priest, holding the office of greatest sanc^ 
tity, was prohibited from contracting a union with a 
widow. 
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The Israelites were forbidden to intermarry with other 
natioDs, as it was foreseen by God, and even foretold, that 
if tbey formed such alliances, they would be seduced by 
their wives into the idolatrous usages prevalent in sur- 
rounding countries. Moses himself was reproached by 
Miriam (Numbers ziL 1) '' because of the Ethiopian 
woman he had married,** and who was no doubt the Prin- 
cess Tharbis mentioned by Josephus ; and Balaam, after 
finding his sacrifices and enchantments in the camp of 
Moab had no efiect, counselled Balak to decoy the 
Israelites to their ruin through the Midianitish damsels : 
so early did man convert woman into an instrument of 
evil, though he remained insensible of her far greater 
influence, under proper tuition, for good. 

The great hardship of the Mosaic statutes, as they 
affected woman, was the fisicility afforded to divorce, which 
Divine authority, while ignoring the practice, declared to 
be intended as a punishment — ** because of the hardness of 
your hearts f and if all its effects are maturely considered, 
no one will doubt that it worked out its own retribution, 
contributing not a little, as time rolled on, to the eventual 
d^neracy of the race. Such being the result naturally 
to be expected, it may be asked why Moses sanctioned so 
unjust and so pernicious a statute ; but if this were a 
suitable place to discuss the subject, reasons might be 
advanced why mankind should be taught, in the history 
of a chosen nation, that every blessing which Providence 
can bestow, whether of territory, government, or religion, 
vill fidl to preserve a people unmindful of the rights 
of nature, and who, in the outraged name of law, trample 
on the weakness of woman. 

Marriages are contracted in the East at avery early age, 
and the Jewish maidens, like those of the neighbouring 
nations, were often betrothed in their twelfth year. Up to 
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that time, they received the name of Abna, virgin or shut 
vp, in reference to the strict seclusion in which they lived; 
and their tender years are denoted in the phrase " spouse 
of one's youth." At the betrothal, the amount of the 
dowry, a settlement made on the bride by the bridegroom, 
was agreed upon, and the conditions of the union were 
often committed to writing. The bridegroom also pre- 
sented the bride with a piece of silver, exclaiming, 
" Beceive this piece of silver as a pledge that you sbaJl 
become my spouse." For a spinster, the marriage cere- 
monies, as in the time of the Patriarchs, extended over 
seven days, but in the case of a widow, they were limited 
to three. The wedding of Samson (Judges xiv.), and 
that of Tobias (Tobit vii.), with the Canticle of Solomon, 
and, lastly, the Parables of our Lord, illustrate most fully 
the form and character of the nuptial festivities. In the 
Canticle of Solomon, celebrating the monarch's espousals 
with the daughter of Pharaoh, the proceedings of each 
day are minutely related, and the varied emotions of the 
lovers described. It was not till the third morning, 
we learn fi*om this epithalamium, that the impatient 
bridegroom was permitted to see the face of his mistrese^ 
and then she coquettishly drops her veil, as if imcon- 
sciously, to allow him a glimpse of her features. This 
was the most eventful incident in the life of an Eastern 
woman ; for, whatever her charms, she could not be certain, 
while they remained concealed, that she should secure the 
admiration or the love of her husband, and hence would 
either have before her the cruel prospect of divorce, or at 
the last moment, when her engagement and betrothal had 
become public, might be exposed to the insult of rejection. 
The royal poet has delicately touched on the misgivings of 
his bride at this interesting moment, when, in her 
modest estimate of her attractions, she doubted the effect 
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of her dark complexion. " Look not upon me," she 
exclaims : ** because I am black, because the sun hath 
looked upon me, my mother's children were angry with 
me : they made me keeper of the vineyards, but mine 
own vineyards have I not kept." 

On the evening of the seventh day, the bride was 
escorted from the residence of her father to her future 
home by a grand procession, composed of the bridegroom 
and his friends, who, as they proceeded, uttered exclama- 
tions of joy, proclaiming the approach of their favoured 
companion ; and on nearing the dwelling, the train was 
met by the maiden friends of the bride, carrying lanterns, 
and joining in the festal shout. They all entered the 
house together, when the door was closed : and each indi- 
vidualy throwing over his shoulder a kerchief or scarf — a 
wedding ga/rmerU — ^followed the bridal pair to the banquet, 
which was presided over by the most intimate friend of 
the bridegroom, the governor of the feast. Kiddles were 
then proposed, as at the nuptials of Samson; and the 
bridegroom, as on that occasion, presented ornaments and 
trinkets to their successful expounders. 

These customs, which prevailed from time immemorial 
among the Jews, were followed by most of the Oriental 
nations, and, indeed, are still practised in many parts of 
the East. Ward, in his " View of the History of the 
Hindoos," gives the following corresponding account of a 
Hindoo marriage : — " The bridegroom came from a dis- 
tance, and the bride lived at Serampore, to which place 
the bridegroom was to come by water. After waiting 
two or three hours, at length near midnight it was 
announced^ as if in the very words of Scripture, * Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh : go ye out to meet him.' All the 
persons employed now lighted their lamps, and ran with 
them in their hands to fill up their stations in the pro- 
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cession : some of them had lost their lights, and were 
unprepared ; but it was then too late to seek them, and the 

cavalcade moved forward to the house of the bride 

The bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend and 
placed in a superb seat in the midst of the company, 
where he sat a short time, and then went into the house, 
the door of which was immediately shut, and guarded by 
Sepoys. I and others expostulated with the doorkeepers, 
but in vain. Never was I so struck with our Lord's 
beautiful parable as at this moment : the door was 
shut!" 

On the death of her husband, the Jewish woman, if left 
childless, offered herself in marriage to his eldest brother, 
or to his next of kin ; and if the successive relatives of 
the deceased declined the overture, she retained her 
husband's estate. An instance of this custom, and the 
ceremonies attending it, is recorded in the 4th chapter of 
Kuth, and affords a curious glimpse of the moral percep- 
tions of the day. 

The bridal dress of a Princess, or Jewish lady of rank, 
whose parents possessed sufficient means, was of the most 
sumptuous description, as may be seen from the account 
given of that worn by the bride of Solomon, in the Can- 
ticles ; and the various articles enumerated show the 
additions which feminine taste had already made to the 
toilet. The body was now clothed in a bodice, ascending 
to the net-work which inclosed, rather than concealed, 
the swelling bust ; and jewelled clasps and ear-rings, with 
strings of pearls and chains of gold, gave a dazzling effect 
to Oriental beauty. In Solomon's reign, silk is said to 
have been added to the resources of the toilet ; and the 
sex owe to a sister — ^Pamphyla, the daughter of Fatous — 
the discovery of this exquisite material, in which woman 
wrested from nature a dress worthy of her charma 
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The ordinary attire of Jewish women was made of 
Unen, usually white, without any intermixture of colours, 
though, in accordance with the injunction in Numbers xv. 
38, they made " fringes in the border of their garments," 
and " put upon the fringe of the borders a riband of blue." 
Judith, when she sought to captivate Holofemes, " put on 
her garments of gladness, wherewith she was clad during 
the life of Manasses her husband : and she took sandals 
upon her feet, and put about her her bracelets and her 
chains, and her rings and her ear-rings, and all her orna- 
ments, and decked herself bravely to allure the eyes of all 
men that should see her." Gemmed bangles encircled 
her ankles, attracting the glance to her delicate white 
feet ; and Holofemes, by an Oriental figure of speech, is 
said to have been " ravished by the beauty of her san- 
dals." like the belles of Egypt, she did not disdain, in 
setting off her charms, to have recourse to perfumes and 
cosmetics, and, previously to setting out, she ** anointed 
herself with precious ointment." In another place, 
Jezebel is said to " paint her eyelid^" and Solomon, in the 
Proverbs, in describing the deceitful woman, adjures his 
son not to be "taken with her eyelids;" evidently alluding 
to the use of collyrium. The Jewish beauty owed no slight 
obligation to her luxuriant tresses, which were decorated 
with waving plumes and strings of pearls ; and in allusion 
to this custom, followed among the tribes from time 
immemorial, St. Paul aflirms that " a woman's ornament 
is her hair." Judith " braided the hair of her head, and 
put a tire upon it;" and the head-dress of Pharaoh's 
daughter, in the Canticles, is compared by Solomon to 
OarmeL No mention is made of Judith's mirror, but it 
tras undoubtedly made of brass, like those described in 
£xodus xxxviiL 8, as " the looking-glasses of the women 
which assembled at the door of the congregation." 
E 2 
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The garments of a widow, as of mourners generally, 
were made of sackcloth ; and Judith wore also " a shirt 
of hair." The term of mourning depended on the feelings 
of the bereaved woman, or, perhaps, in some measure, on 
her means, and the widow of Manasses mourned his death 
" three years and four months." Nor was this grief a 
mere form ; for '* she flEisted all the days of her widow- 
hood, save the eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths^ and 
the eves of the new moons, and the new moons, and the 
feasts and solemn days of the house of Israel" As in 
Egypt, and indeed most Eastern countries, women attended 
the family of a deceased Jew as hired mourners, and after 
the funeral, his female relatives frequently resorted to 
the grave to shed their tears over his last resting-place. 
Thus Mary repaired to the sepulchre of Lazarus, while 
Martha, confining herself to the house, received the con- 
dolence of her friends; and, on a more memorable occasion, 
Mary Magdalen and other women attended at the grave 
of the E;edeemer. 

The employments of women varied with their station, 
and, among the higher classes, needlework and embroidery, 
bestowed profusely on their own apparel, were favourite 
occupations. The mother of Samuel made him a coat, 
which she took with her every year to Jerusalem ; and, 
in later times, Dorcas prepared clothes for the poor. 
Spinning was also considered a feminine employment; 
and Moses records (Exodus xxxv.) that " all the women 
who were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, and 
brought that which they had spun, both of blue, and of 
purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen. And all the 
women whose heart stirred them up in wisdom spun goats* 
hair." The virtuous matron in the Proverbs, though 
mistress of a large household, and having servants 
'' clothed in scarlet," is represented as seeking *' wool and 
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flax, and working willingly with her hands. .... She 
riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens. She considereth 
a field, and buyeth it : with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard. . . . She layeth her hands to the 
spindle, and her hand holdeth the distaff. .... She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry : her clothing is 
silk and purple. . . . She maketh fine linen and selleth 
it, and delivereth girdles unto the merchant." That it 
was customary for women to sell the produce of their 
spindles we leamal so from Tobit, who, during the period 
of his distress, was supported by the labours of his wife. 
**And my wife Anna,** says the suffering prophet, "did 
take women's work to do. And when she sent them 
home to their owners, they paid her wages, and gave her 
also besides a kid.** Another occupation of the Jewish 
housewife was grinding com, which is referred to in the 
memorable prophecy of our Saviour — " Two women shall 
be grinding at a mill : the one shall be taken, and the 
other left." And in rural districts, carrying water, as in 
the days of the Patriarchs, continued, and still continues, 
to be one of the principal duties of the female members of 
the Jewish household ; and is brought forcibly before us 
in the case of the woman of Samaria. 

Of the accomplishments of Hebrew women, dancing, 
next to music, was the most popular, and perhaps the 
most usual. The charming art was cultivated by both 
sexes, and by ladies of rank as well as by the poor ; and 
the Princess Salome, the daughter of Herodias, who 
claimed the cruel guerdon of John the Baptist's head, 
was the Taglioni of her time. Dancing was associated 
by the Jews with the holy festivals, and introduced into 
the public rejoicings ; thus, in the passage in Exodus 
already quoted, describing the exultation of the Israelites 
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at their escape from Pharaoh, it is said that Miriam and 
the other women danced to the music of timbrels ; the 
ill-feted daughter of Jephthah went to meet the returning 
hero "with timbrels and with dances ; " and, lastly, Judith, 
on the success of her project for destroying the Assyrians, 
wa9 received with similar honours. " All the women of 
Israel," we are told, "made a dance among them for 
her, and she took branches in her hand, and gave also to 
the women that were with her. And they put a garland 
of olive upon her head, and upon her maid that was with 
her, and she went before all the people in the dance." 

The part assigned to woman in the Jewish common- 
wealth was a most important one, extending from the 
sacred offices of religion to the most menial employ^ 
ments ; and their character and intellect rendered them 
equal to any position. In the domestic virtues they were 
excelled by none ; and Michal shielding David from the 
anger of her father, Abigail interceding with him for her 
morose husband, Hannah making a coat for her little 
son, and the two sisters mourning for Lazarus, with 
other Scriptural incidents, afford us touching examples of 
their tenderness and goodness. In times of public danger^ 
their patriotism and love of country were equally cou'? 
spicuous ; and who can read the pathetic lamentation 
of the daughters of Zion, as they sat on the distant banks 
of the Euphrates, without emotion? Nor were they 
wanting in bolder qualities, and on no less than four 
occasions women were the deliverers of Israel. The 
names of Jael, Deborah, Esther, and Judith, reverenced 
in their own day, claim the respect and veneration of all 
posterity. 

Yet it was in this land that, by the evasion and the 
abuse of the laws, woman was held in rigorous, if not 
cruel subjection, and her very name made a term of 
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reproach. Even in those cases where her heroic devotion 
saved the commonwealth, it was disdainfully said that 
Israel was '* delivered hy the hands of a woman," as if 
this fact, instead of being a disgrace to the Hebrews 
themselves^ added to the humiliation of the enemy. 
Marriage soon became a mere form, and at length 
was degraded into a bargain. What can we say to such 
a contract as that described in the third chapter of 
Hosea^ which is stigmatized, in the most opprobrious 
terms, as a prevailing usage of the time) Yet this 
demoralization of woman was Hot only tolerated, but 
sanctioned, by the corrupt and misguided authorities, 
who, deaf alike to the remonstrances of Heaven and the 
voice of nature, could not be persuaded that they were, 
by thifl complicity, fostering the germ of national decay. 

The marriage tie could not only be severed at the will 
of the husband, but a parent was at liberty, if the con- 
nexion became distasteful to him, to reclaim his married 
daughter, and even to give her to another consort. 
Several instances of this custom are on record ; and the 
case of Michal, the daughter of Saul, whom the King 
took away from David, and gave to the more courtly 
Adriel, wiU suggest itself to the feeblest memory. The 
practice was a vestige of the ancient Canaanitish code, 
which was still recognised among that race, from whom it 
was borrowed, with other barbarous usages, by their 
conquerors. Thus the Timnite father-in-law of Samson 
disposed of his daughter to one of his own countrymen, 
after the Jewish hero, having celebrated the wedding 
festivities, had been received as her husband, though in 
this instance both father and daughter incurred a cruel 
retribution. 

The history of Herod affords us a sad picture of the 
helpless condition of woman in the fEunilies of the Jewish 
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kings. Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanns, and widow of 
Alexander, of the august house of Aristobulus, herself a 
princess of extraordinary beauty and capacity, was the 
mother of two lovely children, a son and daughter, who, 
next to Hyrcanus, were the lawful heirs of the Hebrew 
crown. The sceptre of Israel, however, had been seized 
by Herod, whose usurpation was legalized by the unscru- 
pulous cupidity of Marc Antony, the ruling authority in 
the East ; and the venerable Hyrcanus and his grand- 
children were left to the mercy of the usurper, who had 
waded to the throne through blood. But woman, with 
all her weakness, possesses a mightier power than armies, 
to which the proudest conquerors must succumb; and 
the infamous Herod, who stopped at no crime and no 
obstacle, was subdued by the soft eyes and dazzling brow 
of Alexandra's daughter, the peerless Mariamne. The 
enslaver of her country became a suitor at the feet of this 
defenceless maiden, and — for, in a woman's eye, valour 
covers a multitude of defects — ^won her favour, her hand, 
and her love. 

The marriage was solemnized at Samaria, whence the 
royal pair proceeded to Jerusalem; and here, at the 
earnest request of Mariamne, and as a gratification to the 
Jews, the monarch conferred the sacred dignity of High- 
Priest on the youthful brother of his bride, the Prince 
Aristobulus, who, on account of his descent from their 
fedlen kings and his rare personal attractions, was re- 
garded with secret hope and pride by the Hebrew nation. 

It was at the feast of the Tabernacles that the young 
pontiff first officiated in the temple, in the presence of the 
King and court, and of worshippers from every part 
of Israel. The scene and the occasion were equally 
adapted to awaken the national instincts of the Jews, 
and to deepen their sympathy for the last representative 
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of their ancient monarchs. Between the cherubim of the 
altar were spread, in costly array, those hallowed vessels 
of gold and silver which had caused such a terrible inter- 
ruption at Belshazzar's feast ; and flowers of every hue 
were hung in festoons round the gilded columns, or 
strewn over the tesselated pavement, mingling their 
perfumes with the sanctified odours of the censer. 
Through arch and aisle came the swelling chorus of five 
himdred voices, in which the soft full tones of woman 
were predominant, while harp, lute, and timbrels added 
their notes to the thrilling concert. The ceiling of azure 
and gold, reflecting the dazzling sun-light, looked like a 
canopy of glory overhead ; while Herod and his men of 
war, in their panoply of steel ; the fair daughters of Israel, 
with their charms scarcely shaded by the dim veU, yet all 
yielding in beauty to the queenly Mariamne ; the gor- 
geously-K^lad courtiers, the venerable sages of the Sanhe- 
drim, the throng of priests and holy women, in vestments 
of spotless white, and the motley crowd of worshippers, 
combined to produce an imposing effect below. Aris- 
tobulus, arrayed in the magnificent costume of his office, 
stood in front of the altar ; and wearing on his breast the 
oracle consecrated by Moses, and on his head the mitre of 
Aaron, his tall form and seraphic countenance enraptured 
the people, who gave utterance to their feelings in a 
manner that could not but displease, as well as alarm the 
usurper. From that moment the Prince's doom was 
sealed, though Herod, shrinking from open violence, 
resolved to make it appear the result of accident. Towards 
the close of a sultry day, Aristobulus was decoyed to the 
banks of the Jordan, whose cool waters, overshadowed by 
the graceful sycamore, offered the tempting luxury of a 
bath ; and his murderous attendants sprang into the 
stream, nrging the Prince to follow. Too readily he 
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yielded to their solicitations ; and plunging beneath the 
waves, was forcibly kept down by the others, and brought 
to the shore a corpse. 

All Herod's subtlety could not blind Alexandra to the 
real character of this cruel murder. When the lifeless 
body of her son was borne into the palace, she threw 
herself on his bier, imprinted passionate kisses on his still 
beautiful face, and gave utterance to her sorrow in vehe- 
ment ejaculations. With dishevelled hair and wild out* 
cries, she rushed into the presence of the tyrant, and 
demanded the apprehension and punishment of his ruth- 
less myrmidons. The scowl on Herod's brow, more than 
the honeyed words from his lips, subdued and pacified 
her ; and, after the first ebullition of grie^ fears for her 
personal safety induced her to remain silent till she could 
obtain some opportunity of revenge. But it is seldom 
given to the feeble to overcome and punish the strongs 
and Alexandra's nature was wanting in that decision 
which alone could insure her success. Dissimulation, if 
pardonable in particular exigencies, is not the quality of 
a great mind, and rarely accompanies great actions ; but 
it was the ruling sentiment of this unfortunate princess, 
and characterized all her proceedings. 

Cypros and Salome, the mother and sister of Herod, 
had from the first regarded the family of his wife witl^ 
distrust and aversion, and subsequent events tended to 
embitter these feelings. With the proud confidence of 
beauty and genius, Mariamne treated their enmity with 
disdain, and, herself descended from the ancient Asmonsean 
race, scofied at their ignoble and vulgar origin. But the 
vacillation and imprudence of Alexandra, though she 
never ventured on such affronts, exposed her to the malice 
of these vindictive women, and more than once, their 
vigilance detected her in a clandestine correspondence 
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with Cleopatra, at that time the enemy of Herod, and the 
mistress of the all-powerful Antony. It was the influence 
of Mariamne that preserved her mother from the conse- 
quence of these discoveries ; but, although she escaped 
unpunished^ the eiSect, when combined with other circum- 
stances, was to diminiiih the ascendancy of the Queen, 
and to strengthen the hands of her enemie& Herod's 
ear was now opened to the whispei*s of suspicion, and the 
more malignant suggestions of slander ; and he began to 
look on his wife, whom he had hitherto considered spot- 
less, with the distempered eye of jealousy. In his mad 
love he could not endure the thought that she should even 
survive him, lest her hand should be given to another ; 
and being summoned to Egypt by Antony, he directed 
his brother Joseph to put her to death, if, as there was 
some reason to fear, the Roman despot should adjudge 
his own head to the block. Herod's triumphant return 
prevented the execution of the sanguinary order ; but, in 
the mean time, Joseph had revealed it to Mariamne, and 
this indiscretion cost him his life. 

. Though an estrangement between the royal pair resulted 
from this incident — an estrangement which Cypres and 
Salome exhausted their arts to confirm, and which the 
abortive intrigues of Alexandra contributed to prolong — 
so irresistible was the spell of Mariamne's beauty, that the 
King, after a fiednt struggle, again submitted to her ascend- 
ancy j but the same burning jealousy remained in his 
breast, blighting the happiness of the present and reviving 
his apprehensions of the future ; and these, aggravated 
by the evil suggestions of his mother and sister, worked 
him up to an imgovemable pitch, when, quitting Judaea 
a second time, he proceeded to offer his homage to the 
victorious Augustus, after the memorable battle of Actium. 
Haunted by his former misgivings, he once more secretly 
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gave orders that Mariamne should be put to death if a 
similar fate befell himself; and once more his orders were 
divulged. 

Herod returned, as before, successful ; and his first act 
was to fly to the presence of the Queen, and dazzle her 
with his triumph. The friend of Augustus, confirmed in 
the regal inheritance of David, a warrior and a hero, he 
came, flushed with pride, to command rather than to sue, 
little expecting a repulse from woman's lips. But 
Mariamne, armed in the power of her beauty, felt no dread 
of his resentment : sensible of his inherent turpitude, she 
scorned his gems and purple. The eyes which had once 
looked upon him in love, kindling his black soul with 
their melting glances, now met him with undisguised 
aversion, while, in answer to his protestations of affection^ 
she unmasked and denounced his perfidy. The King, 
already the prey of suspicions, was maddened by this dis- 
covery, believing it could only have been made by a 
fisivoured lover; and, tearing his hair and smiting his 
breast, he threatened to execute both the Queen and her 
informant. His menaces had no effect on Mariamne, 
who, disdaining to control her anger, replied in a tone of 
defiance, bidding him, as he had already killed her &rther 
and her brother, to add this fresh murder to the catalogue 
of his crimes ; and finally drove him from her presence 
by her taunts and reproaches. 

Such was the critical moment chosen by Salome for 
accusing the Queen, by the mouth of her tire-woman, of 
an attempt to poison her incensed husband, who, blinded 
alike by jealousy and passion, eagerly credited the charge. 
A council was summoned ; the formality of an examina- 
tion gone through ; and the innocent Mariamne, without 
being permitted to answer her accuser, was condemned 
to the block. 
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On her way to the scaffold a new indignity awaited 
the Queen. The miserable Alexandra, fearing that the 
next victim of Herod's cruelty might be herself, and 
hoping to avert his wrath, appeared at a window of the 
palace^ and regaixlless of the dignity of her station, and 
the tender claims of nature, publicly upbraided her 
daughter for her ingratitude to so indulgent a husband, 
the generous protector of her £Eunily, the spouse of her 
youth, and the £Ekther of her children. Even the obdurate 
hearts of the soldiers were moved to indignation by this 
unnatural act; but their murmurs were silenced by 
Mariamne, who, while she bore her own wrongs with 
majestic dignity, wept over the sorrows and unhappy 
fiite of her mother, protesting her own innocence with 
her last breatL 

This is but a solitary example of the injustice inflicted 
on women even of the highest rank, on the soil of 
Palestine ; but were we to descend into the humbler 
grades^ a picture might be drawn of her sufferings, her 
degradation, and her bondage, at which humanity would 
shudder. From the same spot, however, a new dispen- 
sation was now preached; the sentence pronounced on 
Eve was rescinded ; and the long slavery of the sex was 
finally terminated by the advent of the Redeemer. 
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ASSYBIA — ^NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 

To whatever age we may assign the foundation of the 
monarchy of Egypt, that of Assyria, its contemporary and 
rival in power, was at least as ancient, if not of anterior 
date. It is almost universally attributed to Nimrodi 
that mighty hunter before the Lord, whose name became 
a proverb in the mouths of men, and who was the first 
rudiment of hero-worship. Under the primitive appellar 
tion of Bar-chus (son of Cush), easily corrupted into 
Bacchus, he was included among the deities of the heathen 
mythology : history preserves his identity in the more 
striking designation of Ninus ; and the ingenuity of 
modem times, which stops at no difficulty, has recognised 
him in the Asshur of Genesis. Tradition, in such cases 
a credible witness, points him out with equal precision 
as the builder of Nineveh and Babylon. 

Of Nineveh, the people we are accustomed to call the 
ancients, and who are the founders of history, knew 
nothing. Homer makes a brief allusion to Assyria, 
when he includes Memnon, then an Assyrian captain, 
among the auxiliaries of Troy ; but Nineveh had absolutely 
perished before Greece emerged from barbarism. It is 
to the sacred pages of the Bible that we must turn for 
information respecting the first of cities; and so com- 
pletely were the denunciations pronounced against it by 
the Jewish prophets fulfilled, that it might almost have 
been supposed, from the silence of all other annals, that 
such a place had never existed. Destiny reserved it for 
the present age, and for the genius of an Englishman, to 
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disinter the miglitj ruin, and thus to confirm by its 
fingmeuts the unerring verity of Holy "Writ. 

As men began to multiply on the earth, Nimrod, 
fourth in descent from Noah, whose life of nine centuries 
had not yet terminated, acquired his great pre-eminence 
and renown, signalizing his courage by seeking wild 
beasts in pathless solitudes, never before entered by man. 
His intrepidity, his possessions, and his illustrious extrac- 
tion, with a natural disposition for command, soon marked 
him out as a protector to the feeble, a leader to the 
adventurous, and a chief to the servile and ignorant ; or, 
relying on his own might, he most likely seized the 
authority few were inclined to dispute. To this step, 
indeed, he may have been, and probably was, instigated 
by a woman — for we may believe that the wife of Nimrod 

WMSEiaSAMI& 

The &ther of monarchs established the seat of his 
power at Nineveh, — described by Jonah, who visited it 
under the Elings of the second dynasty, as '' an exceeding 
great city of three days' journey," which, estimated by 
the Jewish standard, has been set down as including a 
circumference of sixty miles. It was surrounded by 
walls of a hundred feet in height, and of proportionate 
breadth, so that, according to Diodorus, three chariots 
oould be driven abreast on the ramparts. Below, round 
the whole front of this inclosure, yawned a deep ditch, 
which had furnished the materials of the builders — sun- 
burnt bricks, composed of the excavated clay; and at 
every angle rose battlemented towers, in which alert 
sentinels kept watch and ward. The population, in the 
zenith of Assyrian greatness, has been estimated at 
600,000, on the supposition that the declaration of the 
Almighty to Jonah, that the city contained six score 
thoofland persons who knew not their right hand from 
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their left, referred to children ; but it appears more 
reasonable to conclude, from the context^ that it was 
used to denote the number of ignorant adults, whose 
benighted condition, rendering them incapable of distin- 
guishing good £rom evil, claimed forbearance from the 
God of mercy. Viewed in this sense— regarding the six 
score thousand as applied to the scum of the people — ^the 
population must be reckoned as at least a million, which 
accords more with the extent of the city, and the power 
and greatness of its kings. 

Babylon was a twin sister of this venerable capital Its 
circumference, measured by Herodotus, was the same, 
covering an area of sixty miles. The walls, three in 
number, one within the other, were of corresponding 
dimensions, and appear to have been surrounded by a 
brazen parapet ; while gates of brass, flanked by huge 
towers, defended all the entrances. Like Nineveh, it 
was erected on a plain ; and as the elder city crowned 
the banks of the Tigris, so the rushing waters of the 
Euphrates flowed through the other. The river indeed, 
besides supplying the aqueducts and conduits of the 
city, poured a copious stream into innumerable artificial 
channels, which, by aiding the bountiful hand of nature, 
ministered to the requirements and the luxury of the 
inhabitants. The far-famed " waters of Babylon" 
meandered through the garden of willows, where the 
disconsolate daughters of Zion hung their harps on the 
trees, and irrigated the fields and parks, inclosed, with 
more than one royal chase, by the embattled walls. 
On the banks of these tranquil streams, the nobles and 
wealthy merchants took refuge from the heats of sum- 
mer; and the numerous islets in the mid-channel were 
dotted with pavilions, where the Izaak Waltons of 
primeval days pursued their pensive sport One of 
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these retreats has been recovered by Mr. Lajard, who, 
in his first account of Assyria, has preserved a drawing 
of it ; and it is remarkable that this minor relic shows, 
by the presence of columns, a greater advance in archi- 
tecture than the ruins of the royal palace. 

The houses of Nineveh and Babylon were built of sun- 
burnt brick, but the interiors, after being coated over with 
plaster, were decorated with paintings, or }>anelled with 
alabaster ; and the palaces and temples, which afforded 
more room for the display of art, were adorned with 
elaborate sculptures, representing historical, allegorical, 
and religious subjects. As no trace of windows has been 
discovered, Mr. Layard conjectures that, in regal edifices, 
light was admitted at the roo^ but that veritable win- 
dows were constructed in ordinary dwellings; and, in 
feet, this is attested by the statement in Daniel — " Now 
when Daniel knew the writing was signed, he went into 
his house, and his window being open in his chamber 
toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three times 
a day and prayed." Through this window, when the 
shatters were unclosed, he was seen by his enemies, 
which proves that it could not have been a skylight ; and 
the probability, is that it was but a few feet from the 
ground. The Assyrians were acquainted with glass, but 
seem to have had but a dim perception of its uses, as its 
beautiful quality of transmitting light, which renders it 
80 important a material in modem dwellings, appears to 
have been unknown to them. 

The prophet Ezekiel, who was in captivity on the 
\mka of the Chebar, in the upper part of Mesopotamia, 
describes the decorations of an Assyrian palace with 
great minuteness and fidelity. They included — and 
I^yard's marvellous discoveries rise from their grave 
of three thousand years to establish the fact — " men 
F 
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portrayed on the wall, the images of the Chaldeans 
portrayed with vermilion : girded with girdles upon 
their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, 
all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the 
Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity." A 
carpet covered the floor ; chairs, cushioned with down, 
but not yet furnished with the luxurious support of a 
back, were ranged around ; and a basket of flowers in the 
spacious doorway filled the room with an agreeable and 
welcome odour. 

Such, even in remote times, was the opulence of those 
cities which owed their earliest development to Semi- 
ramis. But that mighty Queen, as the first sovereign of 
her sex, is entitled to a more particular notice of her 
works, and of her great exploits, in these pages. 

The origin of Semiramis is enveloped in one of those 
fables which throw a doubt over the annals of antiquity, 
and, while they claim for their hero a descent from the 
gods, most probably veil an obscure, if not a dishonourable 
parentage. In her infancy she is said to have been 
nurtured by doves, till, by a fortunate accident, she was 
discovered by Sisona,the shepherd of the King of Assyria, 
and by him brought up as his own child. This weak 
invention can hardly disguise from posterity that Sisona 
was actually her father, though she thought it more 
becoming her subsequent regal fortunes to account for 
their connexion in another way. 

Semiramis had perhaps reached her thirteenth year, — 
a marriageable age in the East, when Menon, a great 
officer of the court, was sent from Nineveh to inspect 
the King's flocks, and for this purpose presented himself 
at the house of Sisona. The young damsel took care to 
throw herself in his way ; and if he was instantly smitten 
by her beauty, he was dazzled, on addressing her, by the 
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witchery of her demeanour, which, as all writers agree, 
invested her with more than human attractions. Her 
manners, indeed, were even more feiscinating than her 
personal loveliness, surrounding her with an atmosphere 
of grace, particularly captivating to an eastern imagina- 
tion. After her elevation to a throne, it was sufficient 
for her to show herself at a window of the palace, to 
still the raging waves of popular tumult ; and Valerius 
Maximus relates that on one occasion, being summoned 
from her toilet to quell an insurrection, she rode half- 
dressed through the streets of Babylon, and presenting 
herself to the people, every one eagerly returned to his 
alWgiance, and the revolt was quelled. To commemo- 
rate this incident, the Babylonians erected a brazen 
statue of Semiramis, representing her in the act of con- 
fronting the populace, with her hair streaming loose over 
her shoulders, and her bust exposed, as she actually 
appeared at the time. 

Menon, the courtier, after inspecting the vast flocks 
of the king, still lingered in the hut of Sisona, enchained 
by the syren accents of his daughter ; but at length, dis- 
covering that he could never endure a separation, he 
persuaded Semiramis to become his wife, and accompany 
him back to Nineveh. There he immured her in his 
palace, more as a captive than a bride, fearing that her 
beauty might make too deep an impression on the sus- 
ceptible heart of the King ; but her vigorous intellect, 
aided by the influence of her charms, soon acquired such 
an ascendancy over him, that all restraint on her actions 
was removed. The magnificence of her lordly abode, in- 
deed, could as little content her ambition as the mud 
hovel of her father, and she waited impatiently for an 
occasion of signalizing herself in the eyes of the world, by 
some great, heroic, and unparalleled achievement. When 
f2 
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the Assyrians invaded Media, she insisted on accompany- 
ing Menon in the train of the King ; but, to lull his 
misgivings, remained perfectly secluded till the army, 
after an uninterrupted series of successes, was arrested by 
the massive walls of Bactra, which were defended with 
such obstinacy, that the whole expedition was threatened 
with ruin. Then this daring woman presented herself 
before the council, at which her amazed husband was 
conferring with the King, and suggested, as the walls of 
the town were impregnable, that an assault should be 
made on the citadel She indicated the best mode of 
carrying out the design ; and while she admitted that it 
involved great hazard, claimed the honour of leading the 
troops to the attack — a post which the King, though un- 
willing to expose her to so much peril, could not but 
concede to so lovely a warrior, and for which, indeed, 
few of the bewildered council were inclined to contend. 

The whole army mustered to see the beautiful wife of 
Menon place herself at the head of this forlorn hope, 
every man of which, we may well believe, was fired by 
the example of such a leader, advancing amidst the clash 
of timbrels and the waving of banners, towards the 
trenches of the enemy. For a few moments the issue 
was doubtful. A cloud of arrows, and a dense shower of 
missiles, hurled from the loffcy battlements, broke the 
ranks of the assailants, and perhaps damped their ardour ; 
but Semiramis, undismayed by danger, still pushed on, 
and none could refuse to follow where a woman led. 
The scaling-ladders were raised against the walls ; the 
intrepid Amazon was the first to gain their summit, and, 
while the hosts of Assyria still looked wondering on, the 
golden standard of Ninus was planted on the roof of the 
citadeL 

Accustomed to gratify every wish and every passion. 
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and possessing absolute and irresponsible power, the 
Assyrian monarch could ill brook that such a woman 
should remain the wife of a subject ; and, as soon as he 
entered the captured city, he demanded from Menon the 
surrender of Semiramis. The sacrifice was more than 
the unhappy husband could be prevailed upon to make, 
and he ventured to oppose the royal will At the Assy- 
rian court, opposition was treason ; and vengeance, un- 
restrained by law, quickly overtook the disobedient. 
The next day Menon was cast into a dungeon, and, to 
reconcile him to the loss of his wife, Ninus deprived him 
of his eyes, on which the wretched man gave himself up 
to despair, and put an end to his existence. 

Semiramis now chared the imperial throne of Assyria, 
to which, fortunate in every relation of life, she soon 
brought an heir, the father of a line of kings. But this 
aspiring woman looked with contempt on the half of a 
diadem, though the partner of her power was content to 
be her slave. In a moment of confidence, Ninus was 
persuaded to decree that for five days she should possess 
supreme authority, and having assigned the ofiices of 
trust to men devoted to her interests, her first act, on 
assuming the regal functions, was to strike off the head 
of her besotted husband, when she became the sole occu- 
pant of the throne, and no longer placed a bound to her 
ambition. 

Never since has woman been placed in a situation so 
eminently adapted for regenerating and permanently in- 
fluencing the morals of mankind, as well as asserting the 
natural rights of her sex. It would almost appear that, 
while the curse of Eden was in full operation. Heaven 
bad mercifully intrusted to herself the task of effecting 
her own redemption, and of throwing off the iron yoke 
which had been cast upon her. The time — ^for the new 
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world was y^t in its infency — ^the means, and the instru- 
ment, a woman of matchless beantj, genius^ and resolu^ 
tion, a queen, and a heroine, seem to be all especially 
suited for this great purpose. But Divine Intelligence 
had foreseen, from the beginning of time, that human 
depravity was incapable of elevating itself from its depths, 
let circumstances be ever so propitious ; and none but a 
celestial reformer could restore the equality of the sexes. 
The evil passions of man had so long been in the as- 
cendant, that they had infected and comipted woman, 
and nature was poisoned at its source. It is impossible 
to look back at the cruelties, the barbarities, and the 
revolting crimes perpetrated in those days — at the utter 
subversion of right by might, the spoliation and oppres- 
sion of the weak by the strong, and the perverted senti- 
ments which animated the mass of mankind, without a 
mingled feeling of wonder and indignation. Nor would 
it be difficult to prove that this universal barbarism was 
the result and natural consequence of the long subjuga- 
tion of the weaker sex, the gentle influence of which is 
a necessary element of civilization, and cannot be ignored 
without ruin to man. 

Semiramis, endowed with every faculty for achieving 
greatness, which she regarded as the first object of life, 
expended her effi)rts in undertakings flattering only to 
her own vanity. Taking her tone from the complexion 
of the times, she pursued the shadow of a false glory, in- 
stead of seeking, by her example and laws, to reform and 
elevate her sex and species. The injustice and wicked 
license of man were thus visited with signal retribution ; 
and a woman, who should naturally have been a dispenser 
of peace, rose up as a tyrant and oppressor. 

Still posterity is dazzled by the achievements and 
genius of this great queen. In the midst of a guilty and 
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foul life, she carried out her purposes with unremitted 
determination and unwearied diligence. The hanging 
gardens of Babylon, long one of the wonders of the world, 
were a splendid monument of her taste, if they were also 
a memorial of her extravagance. A wall twenty-two 
feet in thickness inclosed this magnificent pleasure- 
ground, which rose in successive terraces, supported by 
arches of gigantic height, to the level of the walls of the 
city, each terrace having a sufficient depth of mould to 
afford root to the largest trees; while plants and flowers, 
all of the rarest kind, grew in rich profusion, displaying the 
varied hues of Eastern vegetation. The uppermost terrace 
contained a reservoir of water, which, by means of an inge- 
nious mechanical contrivance, drew its supplies from the 
Euphrates; and hence refreshing streams were conveyed, 
through meandering channels, to every part of the garden. 
Commanding spots were crowned with elegant pavilions, 
embracing a view of different quarters of the vast city, 
and the boundless plain beyond. 

In the midst of her capital, on the brink of the deep 
and rapid river, Semiramis erected two palaces, one of 
which extended for nearly eight miles along the bank ; 
while the other, on the opposite shore, occupied three and 
three-quarters. The two buildings were connected above 
by a bridge, spanning the broad Euphrates ; and below, a 
tunnel, the work of a patriarchal Brunei, afforded a covert 
passage through the bed of the river. Among the count- 
less apartments of the larger edifice, were three rooms of 
brass, which, like the mystic chamber of Bluebeard, were 
hermetically closed to ordinary eyes, and could only be 
opened by a spring, known to none but the Queen and 
her confidantes. The other apartments were furnished in 
the most sumptuous manner, and profusely decorated with 
sculptures and paintings, in some of which, to perpetuate 
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the character of her recreations, the intrepid Queen was 
depicted with her husband at a lion-hunt, transfixing the 
king of the forest with a spear. 

Another of the works of Semiramis was the temple of 
Belus, a structure so colossal, that it has been set down 
by Bochart as the veritable tower of BabeL K we maj 
rely on the account of Strabo, eight towers, each six hun- 
dred feet high, rose consecutively, one over the other, 
from the centre of the building, which thus obtained the 
incredible altitude of a mile ; and on the summit of this 
architectural Alps was an observatory, surmounted by 
three statues of gold, representing Jupiter, Juno, and 
Rhea. The figure of the fabled Thunderer, who stood 
erect, a marvel of primeval art, was forty feet high, and 
those of the goddesses were of corresponding dimensions, 
and equal beauty. In front of the images was a huge 
table of gold; and two goblets of the same metal, 
receiving the copious dews of heaven, offered an appro- 
priate draught to the inanimate deities. Six thousand 
three hundred Babylonian talents were expended on the 
shrine — a sum equivalent to considerably more than two 
millions of our money, and constituting a prodigious 
amount in those early times. 

Semiramis adorned the centre of her capital with an 
obelisk, hewn in a mass from the mountains of Armenia, 
and conveyed by men and asses to the river, down which 
it was floated on a vast and massive raft, supported by 
inflated skins, to its appointed site. This column of solid 
rock rose to the height of a hundred and thirty feet, 
tapering from a square of five feet in breadth, and could 
be seen at a great distance on the plain, over the lofty 
walls of the city. 

But the genius of Semiramis could not find sufficient 
scope for its conceptions in the limited circuit "of Babylon, 
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and, &r and near^ she paraded her arms and her taste 
before the astonished world. Marching into Media^ she 
encamped her vast host at the foot of a mountain, rising 
from the sandy plain of Bughistan ; and here, in mere 
caprice, tamed the arid desert into a beautiful garden, 
placing in the midst of it a colossal statue of herself, sur- 
rounded by a hundred of her guards. From this Ver- 
sailles she ascended to the inaccessible heights above, on 
the packs and burdens of her soldiers and of the animals 
attached to the army, delighted to appear where no foot 
had ever trod but her own. 

On the summit of a rock, overlooking the Median city 
of Chaon, she constructed another garden, surpassing in 
beauty that of Bughistan ; and here she erected a palace, 
an eagle's eyrie, from every part of which she could 
observe the tented array of her troops below, as Balak 
and Balaam viewed that of Israel. While her victorious 
soldiers spread carnage and desolation before her, her 
track was marked, as she passed on, by the healing finger 
of art, apparent in every captured city. At Ecbatana 
she built another stately palace, and embellished the 
town with aqueducts and conduits, furnishing an inex- 
haustible supply of water ; and, to facilitate communica- 
tion, she cut a road through a neighbouring mountain, 
over which she marched her whole army. Advancing into 
Persia^ she added its rich provinces to her dominions, and 
then, reverting to her passion for the arts, studded them with 
cities and palaces, levelled mountains, and in other places 
raised artificial heights, as imperishable monuments of her 
power. Again in motion, she overcame Egypt, and enter- 
ing the parched deserts of Libya, paused only where, at 
the sacred fountain of Hercules, the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon met her with the words of fate. Then she learnt 
that, whatever dangers might threaten her, her reign 
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would continue till Ninyas, her son, conspired against 
her life, when she would disappear from the sight of 
man, though she would receive divine honours after 
death. 

Semiramis returned to Babylon a victor and a heroine, 
but her restless spirit, instead of being &tigued with 
conquest, thirsted for fresh glory, and she soon cast her 
eyes towards the golden soil of India. That land was 
then, as in after-ages, regarded as an inexhaustible mine 
of wealth, abounding in gold and silver, and stored with 
every precious gem ; and the population, though more 
warlike than their descendants, promised, as far as con- 
cerned their own prowess, an easy prey to a resolute 
adventurer. But India drew from her matted forests 
more formidable defenders than her enervated sons ; and 
the King relied less on his soldiers than on a count- 
less host of elephants, trained to war, and ready at any 
moment to repel every invader. Semiramis, whose judg- 
ment equalled her courage, well imderstood the effect 
which these terrible antagonists produced on the troops 
of more northerly nations, and, to avert such a casualty, 
she devised an expedient worthy of an age when war was 
but an infant science. The hides of three hundred 
thousand oxen, slaughtered by her command, furnished 
a covering for wicker elephants, placed on the backs of 
camels, each of which, to give further colouring to the 
deception, was led by a keeper, in accordance with the 
Indian usage. A million of infantry, and five hundred 
thousand horse, if the testimony of antiquity may be 
credited, supported this otherwise impotent armament ; 
and the expedition was accompanied by a corps of ship- 
wrights, charged, as their exclusive duty, with the con- 
veyance overland of portable boats, for the purpose of 
transporting the army across the Indus* 
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On the banks of this magnificent river, Shabrohates, 
Kin g of India^ had assembled a mighty and countless host 
to defend the frontier of his empire. Four thousand 
vessels of bamboo guarded the passage, and seven thou- 
sand of the dreaded elephants, each carrying a battalion 
on his back, formed an impenetrable phalanx along the 
shore. But nothing could withstand the onslaught of 
Semiramis, who, indifferent to danger, threw herself into 
the midst of the fight, and, by her presence and example, 
fired her soldiers with unconquerable ardour. A thousand 
of the Indian boats were sunk; the vaunted line of 
elephants was broken ; and, placing herself at the head 
of her guards, Semiramis took possession of the gate of 
India. 

But the rout of the Indians was not so complete as the 
Assyrians supposed. Learning from a deserter the secret 
of the counterfeit elephants, which had greatly aggravated 
their panic, they fiu;ed about, driving their own huge 
beasts before them ; and the King, with an overwhelming 
force of infantry, himself encountered Semiramis, engaging 
the warrior queen in single combat. For a time the 
conflict was equal, but, in an unguarded moment, Semi- 
lamis was severely wounded, and flying from the field, 
owed her life to the swiftness of her horse. With diffi- 
culty she reached the river, where a bridge of boats, 
which she had taken the precaution to construct, 
secured a passage across ; and gaining the opposite bank 
with a remnant of her forces, she ordered the bridge 
to be destroyed, thus arresting pursuit, though, at the 
same time, she cut off the retreat of the bravest of her 
soldiers. 

The tide of the great Queen's fortune had now turned, 
and the moment had arrived when, perhaps at the sugges- 
tion of some wily priest, the prediction of the Libyan 
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oracle was to be fulfilled. Jostin accuses her of enter- 
taining too tender an attacliment for her son Ninyas, 
who was remarkable for his personal beauty, and alleges 
that this circumstance provoked the youthful prince to 
take her life ; but, whatever the cause, it is generally 
allowed that Ninyas, weary of her usurpation, did con- 
spire with the chief eunuch to destroy his mother, 
though it is said that she discovered their design, and 
quietly resigned the crown, considering that her son was 
but the blind instrument of fate. But the ruling passion 
was strong in death : she was still the victim of a false 
ambition ; and, while abdicating the throne, asserted a 
right to divine honours. No longer ruling as a queen, this 
arrogant and guilty woman claimed to be worshipped as a 
goddess. 

The throne of Babylon was destined to be ascended by 
another woman, whose genius was scarcely inferior to 
that of Semiramis. Nitocris — such was this great Queen's 
name — was the most formidable opponent of the growing 
power of the Medes ; and, while renowned in arms, was 
not unmindful of the arts. Her public structures had 
this advantage over those of Semiramis — that they were 
generally dedicated to some useful object. To strengthen 
the defences of her capital, she diverted the Euphrates 
from its bed, pouring its waters into a vast artificial 
basin, while workmen, engaged in the empty channel of 
the river, raised massive walls on either bank, inclosing 
the divided sections of the city, which, for the conve- 
nience of the inhabitants, she made to communicate by a 
drawbridge. The stream was then permitted to return to 
its bed ; and embankments on either side, for a consider- 
able distance beyond Babylon, prevented it from inun- 
dating the surrounding country, when the melted snows 
of Armenia raised the level of the water. 
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Nitocris emblazoned her sepulchre with a severe reproof 
of the ayarice of mankind, which, in the sentiment con- 
veyed, inspires a &vourabie impression of her imderstand- 
ing and character. The mausoleum of the departed 
Queen was erected over the principal gate of the city, at 
a considerable height from the ground, and a slab in its 
&ce was inscribed in conspicuous characters with these 
words — " Should any one op my successors. Kings of 
Babylon, find himself in want of money, let him open 

THIS sepulchre, AND TAKE AS MUCH AS HE CHOOSES ; BUT 
if he BE NOT IN WANT, LET HIM NOT OPEN IT j FOR THAT 

WERE NOT WELL." The tomb remained unopened till, after 
the capture of Babylon by the Modes, the crown fell to 
Darius, when it was sacrilegiously entered by that 
monarch, who, as a stranger and alien, was not restrained 
by those feelings of reverence cherished by the descendants 
of Nitocris. To his disgust, however, he found within 
nothing but the mouldering corpse of the Queen, sur- 
mounted by this inscription — " Hadst thou not been 

INSATIABLY COVETOUS, AND GREEDY OF THE MOST SORDID 
GAIN, THOU WOULDST NOT HAVE SOUGHT GOLD IN THE 
CHAMBERS OF THE DEAD.* 

A third Queen of Babylon, Amytis, wife of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, disputes with Semiramis the honour of having 
originated the hanging gardens. She was the daughter 
of Astyages, King of Media, and the story affirms that on 
leaching Babylon, she so deeply regretted the beautiful 
mountainous scenery of her native land, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar constructed these magnificent pleasure-grounds to 
dissipate her melancholy. Little else is known of this 
illustrious woman, except that she was endowed with 
extraordinary personal attractions, and possessed great 
influence with her eccentric consort. 

The prophet Daniel leads us to conclude that the re^l 
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dignity was not bestowed on all the wives of the kings of 
Babylon ; and, in the account of Belshazzar's feast, onlj 
one of the monarch's spouses is distinguished by the title 
of Queen. This record also shows that it was customary 
for the Babylonian women to take part with their 
husbands in the public festivities; and its testimony is 
corroborated by other authorities. On such occasions, 
indeed, they were released from the restraints of ordinary 
life, encouraged to partake freely of the wine- cup, and to 
divert and exhilarate the company. It is a melancholy 
proof of the low social condition of the Assyrians, that 
this object was often achieved at the expense of modesty, 
and held superior to such a consideration. Dancing, still 
the favourite spectacle of Eastern voluptuaries, was the 
most attractive feature at these entertainments ; and 
ladies of the court, as well as hired dancing-girls, veiled, 
rather than attired, in thin transparent garments, tripped 
through their too light measures before the guests, to the 
sound of the harp and drum. Women of all ranks dressed 
as expensively as their means would permit, and flowing 
robes, said to have been first designed by Semiramis, pro- 
bably on her elevation to the throne, were invariably the 
prevailing fashion. So early as the time of Joshua^ the 
Assyrians were noted for their costly attire ; and Achan, 
the son of Carmi, when questioned as to the spoil he had 
secreted (Joshua vii. 19 to 21), includes in his booty 
" a goodly Babylonish garment." Ladies, and the wives 
of opulent merchants, who traded with Egypt and the 
rich dependency of Tyre, were profusely decked with 
jewels ; and few deemed their elaborate toilet complete 
without a pair of lustrous ear-rings, bracelets studded with 
gems, and armlets and anklets of the purest gold. Black 
sandals, slightly bordered with red, contrasted well with 
their delicate white feet, over which they were secured, 
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at the instep, by a fringed loop, clasped by a jewel The 
eyebrows and hair were dyed black, and the long tresses, 
which often descended to the waist, were elaborately 
braided, and bound with a fillet. Mr. Layard conjectures 
that cosmetics were used to beautify the complexion ; and 
relates a story from Nicolaus of Damascus, in which Par- 
sondes, a young Assyrian noble, accuses Nanarus, viceroy 
of Babylon, of imitating the practices of women, by under- 
lining his eyes with stibium, and painting his face with 
white lead. When Parsondes falls into the power of 
Nanarus, the latter, in revenge, determines to make his 
traducer so effeminate that he shall not be easily distin- 
guished frt)m a lady ; and, with this view, he commands 
his myrmidons to "shave and rub with a pumice-stone 
the whole of his body except his head ; bathe him twice 
a day and anoint him ; let him underline his eyes and 
plait his hair ; let him learn to sing and play on the harp ; 
and accompany it with his voice, that he may be amongst 
the female musicians." The tyrant's injunctions were 
Mfilled ; and by constant restriction to the employments 
and little arts of the softer sex, Parsondes, from being the 
most manly character at the Assyrian court, became a 
miracle of effeminacy. 

Marriage, instead of being a lottery, was a mere invest- 
ment of money among the Assyrians. Herodotus relates 
that once a year the damsels of marriageable age were 
brought in a body to one place, and severally disposed of 
to the highest bidders, who, as a condition of purchase, 
were boimd to make them their wives. The venerable 
historian describes the scene with more than his usual 
rwdvete. The most beautiftil, as might be expected, had 
precedence at the rostrum, and was put up for sale by a 
crier, when, says our authority, "such men among the 
Babylonians as were rich, and desirous of marrying, used 
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to bid against one another and pnichaae tlie handaomesi 
Bat sach of the lower classes as were anxious to wed, 
did not require a beantifol form, bnt were willing to take 
the plainest damsels with a som of monej. Fcnr when the 
crier had finished selling the handsomest of the maideni^ 
he made the ngliest stand np, or one that was a ciippl^ 
and pnt her np to auction for the person who woold many 
her with the least money, until she was adjudged to the 
man who offered to take the smallest snnL The fund fiv 
this dowry was obtained from the sale of the handsomest 
maidens, who thus portioned out the ugly and the 
crippled." 

The happy purchasers of the beauties^ as well as the 
mercenary bargainers for the plain (not always^ perhaps^ 
the least fortunate), were obliged to give security that the 
contract of marriage should be duly and legally performed, 
and the newly-acquired wife publicly acknowledged. If 
the parties, however, on coming together, could not live 
in harmony, the transaction was annulled, and the disap- 
pointed purchaser received back his money. A maiden, 
however, had no voice in the disposal of her hand pre- 
vious to this betrothal, nor could a man give his daughter 
to whom he pleased; but all must be brought to the 
auction, and hear their fate from the lips of the crier. 

As might be inferred from such a regulation, female 
virtue, the source of every noble aspiration, was regarded 
with contempt by the Babylonians, and, indeed, was abso- 
lutely discountenanced by their laws. Women were held 
in the most cruel subjection, and, as if to rivet their 
chains, compelled to take part in their own debasement. 
This principle was even introduced into religious observ- 
ances, and the practices enforced at the Temple of Venus, 
which are described in the vivid pages of Herodotus, 
represent a depravity scarcely human. The national 
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religion, like most of the Eastern creeds, was origiDally 
pore, and entirely opposed to such orgies, being confined 
to the worship of a supreme and beneficent Creator, 
represented by the sun; but, as time rolled on, the 
Magians, or fire-worshippers, who became the guardians 
of the Ass3rrian £Euth, established innovations, which 
gradually paved the way for the worst forms of idolatry ; 
and hence arose the general demoralization. 

It is doubtful whether women were admitted to the 
functions of the priesthood by the Magians, though in 
later times fire was typified as a goddess. One of their 
modes of worship is mentioned by Job, when he declares 
in his address to his friends, that he has never been 
enticed to kiss his hand to the sun, or to adore the 
serene brightness of the moon ; and the prophet Ezekiel 
(Ezek. viiL 16) records that, on entering the inner court 
of the Temple, " behold, at the door of the Temple of the 
Lord, between the porch and the altar, were about ^ve 
and twenty men with their backs toward the Temple of 
the Lord, and their faces toward the east, and they 
worshipped the sun toward the east." Fire was con- 
sidered to represent the sun; and Xenophon, in his 
account of a sacred procession of the Persian Sabians, 
describes Cyrus as following censers of fire, carried through 
the city for popular adoration. 

Under such a religion, soon deteriorated by the corrup- 
tion of hero-worship, and all the abuses of paganism, 
woman, as a weak and defenceless being, became a legiti- 
mate prey to the stronger sex, whose evil passions 
recognised no restraint, human or divine. Even her life 
was deemed of little value, and too often fell a sacrifice to 
unscrupulous violence. 

The episode of Pyramus and Thisbe, which must not be 
set down as a fiction of the poets, ofiers an illustration of 

G 
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the melancholy oonseqnenoes whidi sometiines arose from 
their disregard of the natural affectiona. This illr&ted 
pair, who were both remarkable for their great penonal 
beauty, had conceived for each other a romantic passion, 
which their parents refused to sanction ; but a dunk in the 
wall separating their dwellings enabled them to inter- 
change their vows ; and these stolen meetings deepened 
and confirmed their attachment. At length, they con- 
certed an elopement, engaging to meet at a well-known 
mulberry-tree, near the tomb of Ninus, and beyond the 
walls of the city, whence, secure from pursuit, they could 
fly to another province, and pass their lives together. 
Thisbe arrived first at the spot, when she was terrified by 
the approach of a Lion, and, winged by terror, took refrige 
in a neighbouring cave, inadvertently dropping her veil ai 
she fled. Soon afterwards, Pyramus, who had experieneed 
some difficulty in quitting the city, came in breathless 
haste to the tomb, discovered the veil, which had become 
dabbled with blood, and supposing Thisbe had been 
devoured by wild beasts, threw himself on his sword, and 
instantly expired. Thisbe now made her appearance, and 
discovering his bleeding corpse, snatched up the sword, 
and completed the tragedy by plimging it in her heart. 

But whatever rigour the Babylonians exercised towards 
their own countrywomen, it could not be compared with 
their inhumanity towards the women of conquered 
nations ; and Holy Writ refers, in the terrible denuncia- 
tions of Ezekiel, to their cruel treatment of female 
captives. The proud city of Tyre, when threatened with 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar, is told, *^ her daughters 
whioh are in the field shall be slain by the sword ;" and 
again, " he shall slay with the sword thy daughters in the 
field,** as if such ferocity was so unnatural and so incredible, 
that it called for this emphatic repetition. Egypt is 
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warned that the Assynaiis shall cast her down, " even her 
and the daughters of the famous nations, unto the nether 
parts of the earth, with them that go down into the pit^ ;" 
and similar predictions are addressed to the Jews. In 
one ci the sculptures discovered at Nineveh, women are 
represented on the battlements of a besieged town im- 
ploring quarter; in others, they are depicted by the 
savage and exulting artist, as tearing their hair, and 
throwing dust on their heads, in all the agony of despair. 
It is oonjectured that the figures of one of these granite 
tableaux represent the women of Tyre. They wear the 
flowing robes of Assyria, of which their native city was a 
dependency — ^the fashions of the mother-country not 
being so easily renounced as its authority. Thus the 
sacred narrative is corroborated and illustrated by these 
tombs of history. 

The revolt of the Babylonians from the Persians, 
during the usurpation of Otanes the impostor, was 
stained by a revolting massacre of Assyrian women, 
thousands of whom, without distinction of rank or age 
were slain by their own nearest relatives, solely to save 
the provisions which they might otherwise have con- 
Bomed. The Babylonians had been long preparing for 
an outbreak ; and the confusion arising from the assassi- 
nation of Otanes, whose history is given in our next 
chillier, seemed to offer a favourable moment for execu- 
ting their design. Their chief difficulty was the scarcity 
of provisions ; and, on raising the standard of rebellion, 
they determined, as the best mode of eking out their 
scanty supplies, that all the women should be put to 
death, each man being permitt-ed to preserve one wife 
and his mother. Without delay, the cruel resolution 
was put in force ; the tender claims of youth, the melting 
looks ci beauty, the moving appeals of helpless and vene- 
o 2 
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rable age, all the ties of kindred and nature, were alike 
disregarded by the ruthless executioners; and in a few 
hours, there was no house in Babylon in which there was 
not a woman dead. 

The Persians, headed by Darius, who had succeeded to 
the vacant throne, soon encompassed the city ; but the 
Babylonians felt confident in the strength of their waUs^ 
their varied means of defence, and the unsuitableness of 
the surrounding plain for the support of the besiegers. 
Day after day they appeared on the ramparts, insolently 
taunting Darius and his soldiers, and treating their 
assaults on the massive fortifications with derision and 
contempt. On one occasion, a popular chie^ amidst the 
applauding laughter of his companions, called out to the 
King and his courtiers — " Why sit ye there, O Persian ? 
will ye not be off? for ye will not capture our city till a 
mule brings forth a foal ! " He spoke in derision, but his 
words were afterwards set down as the language of 
prophecy. 

In the camp of Darius was a Persian noble, named 
Zopyrus, one of the seven conspirators against Otanes, 
whose adventures are recorded hereafter ; and this great 
officer was meditating in his tent how to advance the 
siege, when his groom brought him the surprising intelli- 
gence that his fevourite mule had cast a foal. Zopyrus 
instantly recollected the taunt of the Babylonian chie^ 
and supposing that the man, without being conscious of 
the fact, spoke under divine inspiration, he regarded the 
incident as betokening that he was to be the captor of the 
city. After long deliberation, he thought that this result 
could only be attained by stratagem ; and hearing that 
the King would deem no reward too great for such a 
service, he resolved to effect it at any cost. In this mood he 
cut off his nose and ears, and shaved his face, a mark of 
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the greatest ignominy among the ancients ; and then 
presented himself before Darius. The King, hardly 
recognising his counsellor and friend, and supposing 
that he had been treated thus barbarously by an enemy, 
burst into a passion of grief on his appearance, when to 
his amazement, Zopyrus informed him that the mutilation 
he beheld had been inflicted by hisown hand, and acquainted 
him with the design he had in view. It was therefore 
arranged, with the consent of the monarch, that Zopyrus 
should desert to the enemy, and lead them to believe 
these injuries had been inflicted by Darius, by which 
means he might obtain the command of the army, and 
then, in accordance with a concerted plan^ deliver up the 
city to the Persians. 

The stratagem succeeded admirably. Zopyrus, present- 
ing himself at the gates, was admitted into the city, 
and conducted before the council of Babylonian chiefs, 
whom, after calling their attention to his mutilated and 
bleeding condition, and inveighing bitterly against Darius, 
he addressed as follows : — " Now, therefore, I come to you, 

Babylonians 1 the greatest blessing ; and to Darius, 
his army, and the Persian nation, the greatest curse : for 

1 know all their plans, and they, who have subjected me 
to this infamous treatment, shall find I can frustrate 
them." This harangue was received with acclamations 
by the council ; his appearance bore testimony to his 
sincerity, and on his claiming the command of a sortie, it 
was readily conceded to him. These favourable impres- 
sions were confirmed when he returned a victor, Darius 

. . . ' 
agreeably to their arrangement, having planted a division 

in such a situation that he could easily cut it in pieces : 

and three successive sallies being attended with the same 

result, his influence and authority, from the first very 

great, became paramoimt. The moment now approoudi^^ 
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when liis secret object was to be accomplisliecL On an 
appointed day, the Persian monardi invested ereiy side 
of the city, and the Babylonians as eagerly maimed the 
walls, and impatiently awaited the attack. Arrows and 
missiles flew in mingled clouds from the ramparts^ and 
were returned from the trenches, or from moveable 
towers, raised to the level of the parapet, while huge 
battering rams were brought into operation below. Bat 
valour is no safeguard against treachery, and, at the very 
moment that the Babylonians were shouting with trimnpb, 
Zopyrus, clandestinely opening the gates, admitted the 
Persians into the city, and thus put an end to ihe 
struggle. 

It would appear that the women whose lives had been 
spared on the outbreak of the revolt, were, like the others, 
barbarously massacred during the progress of the fldeg^ 
with the same view of eking out the provisions ; for 
Herodotus, at the close of the narrative from which these 
fects are gleaned, leads us to conclude that none survived. 
What was the number thus sacrificed it is impossible to 
conjecture : but as Darius, on restoring order, levied a 
contribution of fiffcy thousand women on the neighbouring 
provinces, expressly to supply wives for the adults^ the 
extent to which the butchery was carried cannot be ques* 
tioned. Well might such an act bring down on the 
accursed spot the fiill measure of Divine vengeance; and 
no thrill of sympathy is awakened in the breast, when we 
read that Babylon, the Golden City, the Glory of King- 
doms, the Beauty of the Chaldees, the Tender and 
Delicate, a Lady, a Queen for ever ^— for by all these 
designations, and many similar ones, it is especially distin- 
guished in the sacred pages of Holy Writ — Babylon the 
Great had fledlen, Mien to rise no more 1 
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YI. 
PERSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

Although the empires of Egypt and AssyTia^ from, 
being menticmed in the first annals of mankind, are 
usoallj regarded as the earliest kingdoms of the earth, it 
is doubtful whether they can claim priority over that of 
Persia^ which for ages swayed the sceptre of the East 
Sir William Jones considers the Persian monarchy to 
have been the oldest in the world ; and has ascertained, 
hon^ the half-faded pages of the Dubistan, a record of 
great weight, that it existed under its original name of 
Ir^ before the foundation of Kineveh. Its antiquity is 
attested also by the structure of the language, which Sir 
William found to be the mother of the Sanscrit, and 
consequently of the Z^id and Parsi, as weU as the Greek, 
Latin, and Gothic; and the character of the original 
populaticm, which comprised three distinct races of men, 
inhabiting the yast expanse of India, Arabia, and Tartary, 
aibrds further evidence of the fAct, In the time of 
Esther (Esther L 1), the Persian dominions, which are 
described as reaching firom India even unto Ethiopia, 
comprised "an hundred and seven and twenty provinces;" 
and it is afterwards mentioned by Daniel, under Darius 
the Mede, the Cyaxares 11. of profia.ne history, as being 
divided into the same number of principalities, each 
governed by its own satrap. This was subsequent to the 
acquisition of Babylon, as related at the close o£ the 
preceding chapter. 

It is impossible to ascertain precisely what was the first 
religion of the ancient Persians, but it was no doubt a foriA. 
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of the Sabian creed, which was very early established in 
the East. Mankind, having lost the knowledge of the 
true God, naturally looked with veneration on the son, 
the moon, and the planets, to which they ascribed the 
guardianship of the world ; and the Magi soon added the 
worship of fire, as their symbol, emblem, and tjrpe. But 
this system, after enduring for ages, was modified and 
reformed by Zoroaster, an eminent and learned Magus, 
who, by inventing magic, was able to work miracles, and 
thus imposed himself on the Persians as a messenger 
from Heaven. He is by some confounded with Moses ; 
and Plutarch, adopting the feibulous chronology of his 
contemporaries, represents him to have lived about five 
thousand years before the siege of Troy. But it appears 
that his real era was about six centuries before the birth 
of Christ — ^that he was, if not of Jewish extraction, at 
least bom in Palestine, and was there servant to a Jewish 
prophet, who for an act of disobedience, smote him with 
an incurable leprosy. Hence he is supposed to be Gehazi, 
the servant of Elijah ; and many circumstances concur in 
support of this conjecture. Dismissed by his master 
from Judsea, he secluded himself for a time at Aderbaya- 
gan, where he conceived his religious system ; and then, 
through the instrumentality of the Magi, obtained an 
introduction to Darius, at Persepolis, and easily converted 
him to his doctrines. These embraced the two great 
principles of good and evil — the first represented by 
Oromazes, or God, and typified by light ; the other by 
Aramanus, or the Demon, typified by darkness; and 
between these powers, Mithras, or the sun, acted as 
mediator. Grod was to be worshipped with thanks and 
praise ; the demon appeased and propitiated by sacrifice ; 
and the majestic orb still exacted the adoration of the 
devout. Moral precepts, pilfered ifrom the Hebrew Testa- 
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ment, a tiresome series of ablutions, and the practice of 
vows, were enjoined as solemn religious duties, but had 
little, if any, real influence on the character of the people. 
The first Persian king of whom we have any credible 
account^ is the elder Cyaxares, the fiither of Astyages, 
who, imder the name of Ahasuerus, appears in the 
Sacred Writings as the husband of Esther. Aryenis, a 
Lydian princess, of great talent and beauty, connected 
these monarchs with the ancient kingdom of Lydia, and 
became a bond of alliance between her native country 
and Persia. It is possible that she was the Vashti of 
Scripture, mentioned in the book of Esther ; but this is 
mere conjecture. Her marriage with Astyages or Aha- 
suerus, at that time only heir to the crown, was brought 
about in a singular manner, illustrating both the barba- 
rous practices and the superstition of those remote times. 
King Cyaxares maintained in his household some Scythian 
hunters, to whom', on a particular occasion, he confided 
several youths of distinction, with directions that they 
should be trained in the use of the bow and javelin, and 
the various exercises of the chase. Shortly afterwards, 
the Scythians fell under the displeasure of the monarch, 
in consequence of their having failed to procure the usual 
supply of game ; and being severely reproved for their 
inattention, they resolved, in revenge, to kill one of the 
youths intrusted to their charge, and serve his corpse up 
in a pasty to the King, as the produce of their day's 
sport. Cyaxares partook without suspicion of the horri- 
ble dish, when its real character was discovered, and 
search being made for the Scythians, it was found they 
had fled to Lydia. Alyates, the monarch of that coimtry, 
instead of driving such monsters from hLs dominions, 
afforded them a ready asylum, and refused to surrender 
them to the ambassadors of Cyaxares. A bloody wac 
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was the consequence, and the Feraiaii sovereign haying 
gained some advantages, pushed forward at the head of a 
mighty host, towards the capital of his adyersary. Tbi 
two armies met on the way, at a spot well suited for an 
engagement ; but the battle had scarcely begun, when a 
thick darkness fell over the field, and the hostile troops 
became mingled in a promiscuous and undistinguishable 
mass. Kegarding this interruption as a direct interpoBir 
tion of the gods, the two monarchs, in the midst of ih« 
awful pause that ensued, mutually concluded a peaces 
and, to cement their amity, arranged a marriage between 
the Persian prince Astyages and the princess Aiyenii^ 
which was celebrated with great pomp a few days after* 
wards. 

The history of Vashti, whether she were Aryenis or 
not, furnishes, in the simple but precise and emphatie 
language of the Bible, some very material fects in refer- 
ence to the position and social influence of the ancient 
queens of Persia. As at Babylon, so in Persia, but one 
of the wives of the King was distinguished by the regal 
title ; and we are told (Esther i. 9), that while her con*- 
sort entertained his lords, " Vashti the Queen made a 
feast for the women in the royal house which belonged to 
King Ahasuerus ; " implying, not only that she was the 
sole partner of the throne, but that the other wives d 
the King were subject to her authority, and partly con- 
tributed to her state. At the banquet of Belshazzar, in 
Babylon, the royal table was graced by the ladies of the 
court, but here they are described as feasting by them- 
selves, in a separate apartment of the palace ; and the 
seclusion in which they are kept evinces how differently 
they were treated in the two kingdoms It was not till 
the seventh day of the great feast in the garden, " when 
the heart of the King was merry with wine," that the 
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seTen chamberlams of liis palace were oommanded to 
" bring Yashti the Qaeea before the Eling with the crown 
royal on, to show the peo^e and princes her beauty, for 
she was fidr to look on." The royal lady heard of the 
wishes of her lord with nnmingled astonishment. Snch a 
proceeding was at vaiiance both with etiquette and 
deccnram, as they were practised at the Persian court ; 
and, relying on the influence she possessed with Ahasu- 
erus, '' Yashti refused to come at the King^s command* 
ment by his chamberlains : therefore was the King very 
wroth, and his anger burned within him." 

The incidents which followed show how complete was 
the subjection of the wife to the husband, as well in the 
humbler households of his subjects as in that of the King ; 
and how implicit was the obedience exacted from her. 
In the case of Yashti, her little wilfulness was deemed 
sufficient ground for a divorce, as her example, in the 
opinion of the very wise men of the King's council, was 
calculated, if she escaped punishment, to excite a rebel- 
lious spirit in every woman in the kingdom. Ahasuerus 
particularly desires that the sentence passed upon her 
shall be '' according to law ;" and " Memucan answered 
before the King and the Princes, Yashti the Queen hath 
Bot done wrong to the King only, but also to all the 
Princes, and to all the people that are in all the provinces 
of the King Ahasuerus. For this deed of the Queen 
fihaU come abroad unto all women, so that they shall 
despise their husbands in their eyes, when it is reported 
the King Ahasuerus commanded Yashti the Queen to be 
brought in before him, but she came not : Likewise shall 
the ladies of Persia and Media say this day imto all the 
King's princes, which have heard of the deed of the Queen. 
Thus shall arise too much contempt and wratL" In 
&ct, these eastern sages were afraid to face their mv«a 
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under the influence of such an event ; and even aftei? 
they had eflfected the ruin of the misguided Queen, they 
were not content till Ahasuerus was persuaded to make 
a solemn proclamation throughout the empire that " all 
the wives shall give to their hushands honour, both great 
and small.** 

The poor Queen was in some measure avenged by the 
remorse which seized upon her husband, when his ener- 
vated mind recovered from his protracted orgies ; for in 
the words of the Sacred Volume, " he remembered 
Vashti, and what was decreed against her." Though the 
parasites of his depraved court assembled, by public pro- 
clamation, all the most beautiful women of his vast 
empire, in the hope of dispelling his melancholy, it was 
not till he beheld the innocent face of Esther that he 
deigned to accept consolation. Her transcendant attrac- 
tions enchained his admiration, and procured her speedy 
elevation to the regal dignity. This step, when once 
resolved on, was carried out with some formality, evi- 
dently in accordance with established usage ; and, to 
mark that no ceremony was omitted, it is recorded that 
Ahasuerus " set the royal crown upon her head, and 
made her Queen instead of Vashti." The coronation, or 
investiture, was succeeded by a banquet, the nuptial feast, 
which the royal bridegroom threw open "to all his 
princes, and his servants, even Esther's feast ; and he 
made a release to the provinces, and gave gifts, according 
to the estate of the King." 

The queenly crown, though it might dazzle her ambi- 
tion, by no means secured for its possessor a share in the 
government, or even the precarious advantage of the 
royal ear; and, when first importuned by Mordecai, 
Esther had been thirty days without once seeing the 
King. Nor, indeed, could she present herself before him 
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unbiddeD, except at the risk of her life ; and in excusing 
her inaction on this great occasion, she reminded Mordecai 
" That whosoever, whether man or woman, shall come 
unto the King in the inner court, who is not called, there 
is one law of his to put him to death, except such to 
whom the King shall hold out the golden sceptre, that he 
may live." Ahasuerus, who usuallj acted more like a 
wild beast than a man, condescended to exercise his 
clemency, when the trembling Queen appeared before his 
throne, and thus, more fortunate than her predecessor, 
she escaped the cruel rigour of the law. The heart of 
the ruthless monarch was tamed by her beauty ; at her 
request his barbarous design of slaughtering the Jews 
was abandoned ; and the melting plea of a woman, more 
persuasive than the eloquence of wicked counsellors, 
saved a whole people fi'om destruction. 

Aryenis, or, as it seems more proper to call her, Yashti, 
was the mother of two royal children — Cyaxares the 
Second, mentioned in the Bible as Darius the Mede, who 
succeeded his father on the throne, and a daughter, named 
Mandane. The latter, on approaching the critical age of 
womanhood, became a source of uneasiness to her jealous 
father, whose slumbers had been disturbed by a dream, 
which, being submitted to the Magi, was interpreted as 
denoting that she should become the mother of a son, 
who would subvert the throne of Persia, and subdue by 
his prowess the whole Asiatic continent. To prevent 
such a result, the King gave her in marriage to a Persian 
of inferior rank, whose humble means, he imagined, 
would prevent their offspring fix)m executing, if not fit)m 
entertaining, any ambitious projects ; but a second dream 
having revived his alaim, just as his daughter gave birth 
to a son, he tore the helpless infant from his mother's 
arms, and gave secret orders for his destruction. The 
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task was confided to Harpagas, his principal minister, 
whose devotion and fidelity had won his confidence ; hot 
it was more easily conceived than executed. Harpagas 
revealed his instructions to his wife ; and the tender in- 
stincts of woman, ever shrinking from violence^ and 
especially aroused by the sight of guileless in&ncy, urged 
her to intercede for the little innocent, and induce her 
ferocious husband to spare his life. Though she did not 
completely succeed, her entreaties and representations 
made such an impression on Harpagus, that he deter- 
mined not to dip his own hands in the child's blood ; bnt 
in order to carry out the King's command, he sent for 
one of the royal herdsmen, named Mitradates, and en- 
joined him, on pain of death, to convey the infant into 
Media, and there leave him exposed on the bleakest part 
of a desolate mountain. This heartless design, however, 
was prevented by another woman — Cjmo, or Spaoo, the 
herdsman's wife, who, on her husband's return home, dis- 
covered the child, was won by his beauty and endearing 
looks, and, worming from Mitradates the secret of his 
birth, prevailed on him by her tears and supplications to 
evade the orders of Harpagus, and bring up the royal 
infant as their own son. 

Thus two women preserved to history and to mankind 
the great Cyrus, who, if his exploits conferred little real 
benefit on his species, was yet the most august of Asiatic 
despots, and ranks with the most illustrious and re- 
nowned conquerors. His name possesses a peculiar 
interest for posterity, from its association with the sublime 
denunciations of the Prophets, particularly with those of 
Isaiah (Isaiah xlv.), more than a century before his 
birth ; and, in his wondferfrd preservation as an infant, 
we may recognise the overruling providence of the 
Almighty, which had so long predestined him for an 
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instrament of His will and His vengeance. It is said 
tliat Cyras himself was forcibly struck by the language of 
laaiahy when, after the capture of Babylon, the prophetic 
Terse was pointed out to him by his Jewish officers, and 
he saw his very name recorded on the ancient scrolL 

Angular it is that a monarch who owed his deliverance 
from an early death to the gentle sympathies of wonum, 
should, after a career of imequalled glory, receive from a 
woman's hand the most signal overthrow. The richest 
territories of Asia, subdued by his arms, could not satisfy 
the rapacious ambition of Cyrus, and, in an inauspicious 
moment, he cast his eyes on the territory of the Massa- 
getae, which extended frt>m the borders of his extensive 
dominions, where the broad stream of the Araxes formed 
a natural boimdary, to the towering mountains of the 
Oaocasns. This immense plain was inhabited by a hardy 
and savage race, living in a state of nature, but who, 
imoormpted by Asiatic luxury, preferred death to the 
loss of their fr'eedom. The government was held by a 
^leen — ^Tomyris, a woman oi indomitable spirit, but who 
felt no interest in the elevation of her sex ; and the 
women of the Massagetfe, if we may credit the statement 
of Herodotus, had lost every better instinct of the human 
lieart. Cyrus, aware of the difficulty of entering the 
country, sent an embassy to Tomyris with a proposal of 
Biarriage : but the shrewd Queen penetrated his object 
and rejected the overture with disdain. He then 
advanced rapidly with his army, and was preparing to 
throw a bridge over the river, when a message from 
Tomyris, who was calmly awaiting |the attack, inter- 
rupted his ' proceedings, and placed the contest on a 
new footing. ^ King of the Medes," said the warrior 
Queen, by the mouth of her envoy, " desist from your 
great exertions ; for you cannot be certain that they will 
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succeed ; and having desisted, be content with your own 
dominions, and suffer me to reign over mine. But if you 
will not attend to my advice, and prefer everything 
before peace — in a word, if you are very anxious to 
make trial of the Massagetn, toil no longer in throwing 
a bridge over the river, but do you cross to our dde^ 
while we retire three days' march, or if you had rather 
receive us at your side, do you the like." Cyrus, who 
believed himself to be under the special protection of 
Heaven, accepted this bold challenge, in opposition to 
the advice and remonstrances of his counsellors, and 
crossed the river. In the first conflict, he j feigned a 
retreat, leaving his camp to the Massagetse, who, unac- 
customed to so much luxury, were speedily overcome by 
the Persian wines, and, while in this condition, were 
again attacked by Cyrus, and put completely to the rout. 
The base stratagem greatly exasperated Tomyris, parti- 
cularly as her son was among its victims ; and she sent 
another message to Cyrus, threatening, if he did not 
immediately quit her territories, that she would glut him 
with blood. Cyrus still advancing, the two armies met 
in a sanguinary battle, which Herodotus, who took great 
pains to arrive at the facts, describes as the most obsti- 
nate that ever was fought between barbarians. It termi- 
nated in the total defeat of the Persians, Cyrus himself 
falling on the fleld. Tomyris, who retained no charac- 
teristic of her sex, inhumanly exulted over his corpse, 
and fllling a skin with blood, thrust his head into the pool, 
exclaiming, '' Thou hast indeed ruined me, though I am 
victorious in battle, but I survive to keep my word, and 
glut thee with blood." 

Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cambyses, the con- 
queror of Egypt, a barbarous and despicable tyrant, who 
introduced the custom of intermarrying with sisters, 
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wUch afterwards became so common in Persia. Being 
demroos of marrying his sister Meroc, he consulted the 
Persian jadges as to the legality of the union, and, afiraid 
to oppose his wishes, they informed him, after a long 
conference, that though they could find no statute which 
sanctioned such a match, there was a law that the King of 
Persia could do whatever he pleased, ' and therefore, if he 
chose to make Meroc his wife, the marriage must be per- 
fectly l^aL But the queenly diadem could not reconcile 
Meroc to a &te so lamentable, particularly as Cambyses, 
in a fit of jealousy, had recently put her favourite brother, 
the brave Smerdis, to death ; and the splendours of a 
barbaric court failed to soothe her suffering mind. One 
day she was present at a fight between a lion and a whelp, 
contrived for the entertainment of Cambyses, when a 
second whelp, seeing the lion gain the advantage, flew to 
the assistance of its mate ; on which Meroc burst into 
tears, and being asked by the king the reason of her 
emotion, replied that the spectacle reminded her forcibly 
of the fate of Smerdis, who had been slain, not by a 
stranger, but by his own brother, while here the very 
beasts of the forest remembered the tie of affinity, and 
nobly stood by each other. This answer so enraged Cam- 
byses, that he rushed on the unhappy Queen before the 
court, and, by an inhuman kick, put an end at once to 
her sorrows and her life. 

Cambyses perished miserably, by an accident which, 
fix)m its resemblance to an outrage he had committed on 
the Egyptian Apis, was regarded by a superstitious age 
fta a judgment of the gods ; and his last agonies were 
aggravated by the intelligence that one of the Magi, 
bearing the same name as his murdered brother, and 
claiming to be the real Smerdis, had taken advantage 
of his absence from Persia to usurp the throne. Thia 
H 
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imposture, which baffled the scmtiny of the wisest of the 
PersiaD8y was destined to be unmasked bj a woman. One 
of the seven princes of Persia, Otanee, a man of invin- 
cible spirit, had a daughter in the royal household, who 
had been married to the late king, and now fell to his 
successor ; and, being assured by Gambjses that his 
brother Smerdis was dead, he conceived a suspicion that 
the occupant of the throne was Smerdis the Magofl^ 
particularly as the new monarch shut himself up in the 
citadel, never showing himself to the people, or summon- 
ing the great nobles to his presence. By bribing a 
ehamberlain, Otanes contrived to send a message to 
Phsedyma, his daughter, acquainting her with his scD> 
mise, and desiring to know if it were a &.ct, at the same 
time instructing her, if she had no personal knowledge of 
Smerdis the Prince, to make inquiries on the subject of 
the Princess Atossa, his sister, who was also an inmate of 
the palace. The reply of Phsedyma confirmed the sos- 
picions of her father ; for she informed him that having 
never seen Smerdis the Prince, she was unable to speak 
to his identity ; and as to communicating with Atossa, it 
was impossible, as the ladies of the palace were now all 
kept in separate apartments, and unable to hold any 
intercourse with each other. Otanes then remembered 
that Smerdis the Magus, when a young man, had had his 
ears cut off by Cambyses, as a punishment for some grave 
offence ; and, by a second message, he apprised Phsedyma 
of the circumstance, and adjured her to ascertain, on thd 
first opportunity, whether the King had ears or not ; aa if 
not, there could be no doubt that he was Smerdis the 
Magus. Phsedyma undertook the task ; and one night, 
when the Magus was asleep, cautiously raised his tresses 
of false hair, and feeling for his ears, found that her 
father's suspicions were correct. She speedily made him 
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acquainted with her discovery, and he lost no time, after 
taking the advice of his wife, in summoning the other six 
princes, and informing them of the imposture. His con- 
federates were no less astonished than enraged ; but, at 
first, they hesitated how to proceed, in an exigency so 
unparalleled, till Darius, who was distinguished for his 
great resolution, recommended that they should force 
their way at once into the palace, and put the usurper to 
death. The proposal was warmly seconded by Gobryas, 
who concluded by saying, " Friends, shall we ever have a 
better opportunity to recover the sovereign power, or if 
we shall be unable to do so, to die ; seeing we who are 
Persians are governed by a Medic Magus, and one with- 
out ears? I therefore give my voice that we yield to 
Darius, and that on breaking up this conference, we go 
nowhere else than straight to the Magus." 

Meanwhile, the Magi, fearing discovery, sought, by 
gifks and promises, to gain over Prexaspes, who had been 
employed by Cambyses to superintend the execution of 
Smerdis, and^ pretending to fall into their design, he 
Buffered them to lead him to the top of a high tower, 
whence he was to harangue the people, and declare that 
Smerdis was still alive, and now reigned over them. But 
Prexaspes, instead of carrying out their wishes, loudly 
proclaimed from the tower that he had really killed the 
brother of Cambyses, and that the throne was usurped by 
one of the Magi ; and then, imprecating a malediction on 
the Persians if they submitted to such an imposture, 
threw himself headlong from the height, perishing on the 
Bpot. In the confusion that ensued, the seven conspirar 
tors gained access to the citadel, reached the presence- 
chamber, and slew both the impostor and his brother. 
The people, stimulated by their example, made a general 
attack on the Magi^ many of whom fell victims to their 
h2 
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fuiy, and the day was afterwards commemorated by an 
annual festival, called ''The Slaughter of the Magi," 
during which it was dangerous for a Magus to appear in 
the streets, or cross the threshold of his own dwelling. 

On the death of the pretended king, the seven con- 
spirators assembled to consider who should take his place 
on the vacant throne, when Dariiis, by an ingenious 
trick, secured the prize for himself and ^became the 
husband both of Phsedyma and Atossa. 

Atossa, as the daughter of Cyrus, and a woman of 
great beauty, was the favourite of Darius, and to her it 
was owing that Persian ambition was first directed to 
Greeca At this time, there lived at the court of Persia 
a Greek physician, who, having performed a remarkable 
cure on the King, was rewarded with a large revenue, and 
a seat at the royal table, but strictly prohibited from 
returning to Greece ; and, amidst the luxuries of his 
splendid captivity, he pined for the free air of his native 
land. While thus dejected, he was privately informed by 
Atossa that she was sufifering severely from a cancer, the 
existence of which she desired to conceal from Darius ; 
and he undertook to effect a complete cure of the disease, 
on a promise that, when this was accomplished, she 
should obtain the King's consent to his leaving Persia. 
Democedes — such was the physician's name — soon fulfilled 
his task, and it remained for the obliged Queen to redeem 
her word. Considering how this could be done, one day, 
when entertaining Darius, she broke out into an eloquent 
commendation of great actions, admonishing the King 
that they should be the first object with a powerful 
monarch, and that, instead of consuming his life in idle- 
ness, he should now be leading his army on a career of 
conquest, adding new tenitories to the Persian empire, 
Darius acknowledged the justice of her observations, and 
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to show his thirst for glory, assured her that at that very 
moment he was making the most extensive preparations 
for the invasion of Scythia, which he determined to con- 
duct in person, and hoped to bring to a triumphant issue. 
"Give up the thought, O King," replied Atossa, "of 
marching first against the Scythians, for they will be in 
your power whenever you choose, but take my advice, 
and lead an army into Greece, for from the account 
I have heard, I am anxious to have Lacedaemonian, 
Argive, Athenian, and Corinthian attendants, and you 
have in your court the- fittest man to inform you of 
everything concerning Greece : I mean Democedes." 
The answer of Darius was just what she wished. " Lady," 
atad the King, " since you think it better that I should 
first reduce Greece, I will send Democedes there, in 
company with some Persians, to report on the condition 
of the country, and act accordingly." Thus the Queen 
obtained permission for Democedes to repair to Greece, 
but, by the King's command, he was so jealously watched 
by his companions, that it was not till he reached 
Crotona, his native city, that he found means to escape 
fi:x)m their custody and claim the protection of his 
countrymen. Darius was greatly enraged at his escape ; 
but was unable, from the operations he had commenced 
against Scythia, to carry out his purpose of invading 
Greece, and he bequeathed this project to his son Xerxes, 
who miserably failed in the attemjit. 

Xerxes, whose name has become a proverb for arro- 
gance and folly, was not the eldest son of Darius, although, 
contrary to Persian custom, he was appointed his heir, 
claiming this priority in right of his mother Atossa, who 
was the daughter of Cyrus, while the mothers of the 
other sons pf the King were only daughters of nobles. 
Herodotus intimates, however, that such a plea would 
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hai'dly have been admitted, if it had not been seconded 
by the intrigues of Atossa, whose influence over the 
King was unbounded ; and we may suppose that Darius 
was also won by the personal appearance of Xerxes ; for, 
of the five millions who are said to have followed his 
standard into Greece, the Hellenic historian assures us 
that none could compare in stature or beauty with their 
barbaric leader. Still, his elevation, by which his elder 
brothers were put aside, was undoubtedly owing mainly to 
Atossa, who was so loved by Darius that he caused her 
image to be made of beaten gold, and possibly placed it 
in the temple. Herodotus, indeed, mentions Arlystone 
as the person who received this affectionate tribute ; but 
Atossa appears to have been the only surviving daughter 
of Cyrus, and Arlystone may have been but another name 
of the same princess. 

It was usual for the wives of the kings, and even of the 
nobles, to accompany them in their warlike expeditions, 
and thus share the hazards, if not the fatigues, of the 
campaign. Xerxes was accompanied in his march to 
Greece by his favourite wives, amongst whom was Queen 
Amestris, who, many years afterwards, in her old age^ 
commanded fourteen noble children to be buried alive at 
the Nine "Ways, near the city of Eion, to evince her 
gratitude to the gods for granting her so long a life. 
Eion, desecrated by this barbarous sacrifice, was the 
city so resolutely defended by Boges, the Persian governor, 
on the flight of Xerxes from Greece, when, rather 
than surrender, he put his wives to death, consumed their 
bodies on a funeral pile, and then threw himself into the 



At the battle of Issus, the wife, mother, and daughter 
of Darius the Second, the son and successor of Xerxes, 
were captured, with the Persian camp, by Alexander the 
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Great, and his treatment of the rojal prisoners ranks 
among the noblest actions of that renowned warrior. 
The chariot of Darius having been taken on the field, 
with his bow, shield, and doak lying within, it was 
thought that the monarch himself had fallen ; and this 
unfounded rumour was quickly reported to the captive 
ladies, and threw them into transports of grief Their 
wailings and lamentations, breaking forth in the silence 
of night, reached the ear of Alexander, and he sent one 
of his principal officers with a message of condolence to 
the Queen, assuring her that Darius had neither been 
skin nor captured, but had, on quitting the field, out- 
stripped pursuit, and must then be in safety. Next day, 
he went personally to the tent of his fair prisoners, 
accompanied by his £&vourite general Hephsestion. On 
their entry, the mother of Darius fell at the feet of 
Hephaestion, supposing, from his majestic appearance, 
that he was the great hero ; but Hepheestion drew back, 
and pointed to Alexander, who, advancing, raised the 
embarrassed lady from the ground, exclaiming that she 
bad made no mistake, as Hepheestion was indeed his other 
sel^ and worthy to be accounted his equal He then 
turned to the trembling Queen, who was bathed in tears, 
and endeavoured, by a few well-timed words, to soothe 
aad reassure her, declaring that he had no personal 
quarrel with Darius, but was contending only for the 
empire of Asia, and that she and her daughters, while 
tbey remained under his care, should be treated with all 
the consideration due to their sex, character, and exalted 
station. Darius, when informed of his conduct on this 
occasion, burst into tears, and passionately exclaimed — 
" great God ! who disposest of the aflfairs of kings among 
men, preserve to me the empire of the Persians and Medes 
as thou gavest it 3 but if it be thy will that I am to be no 
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longer King of Asia, let Alexander, in preference to all 
others, succeed to my power." 

But it was not always as mere camp-followers tliat the 
queens and princesses of Persia accompanied the royal 
armies. Queen Artemisia, an ally and tributary of Persia^ 
sailed in the fleet of Xerxes, when he invaded Greece, as 
commander of a squadron ; and " of the whole fleet,** 
says Herodotus, '* she furnished the most renowned shipa^ 
next to the Sidonians ; and of all the allies, gave the 
best advice to the King." She was strongly opposed to a 
naval attack on the Greeks, whom she considered invin- 
cible on the waves ; and it was hoped by her enemies 
that her opposition would give mortal offence to Xerxes, 
who, relying on his superior numbers, was eager to 
measure his strength with the famous triremes of Athens. 
But the monarch, who had the highest opinion of her 
sagacity, appreciated the sentiments by which she was 
actuated ; and the event was equally demonstrative of 
her courage and her wisdom. In the memorable naval 
engagement at Salamis, her ship was seen in the thick of 
the fight ; and being hard pressed by the enemy, and 
seeing no other way of escape, she adopted the bold 
manoeuvre of running down the ship of Damasithymus, 
King of the Calyndians, and thus extricated herself from 
her perilous situation. Xerxes, who was a spectator of 
the conflict from a commanding point on the shore, could 
not repress his admiration at this dexterous feat, and 
loudly exclaimed — " My men have become women, and 
my women, men." The Athenians were no less morti- 
fied at her escape, considering it a great indignity to be 
baffled by a woman ; and the senate proclaimed a reward 
of ten thousand drachmas to whoever should effect her 
capture. Artemisia, however, was not destined to fall 
into their hands, as on the King's departure from the army, 
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he directed her to proceed to Epbesus, in charge of his 
sons, and she did not again engage in the war. 

We have seen that the wives of the kings were some- 
times made prisoners by the enemy ; and those of the 
nobles, who also accompanied their husbands, were 
subject to the same casualty. At the sanguinary 
engagement at Platsea, the wife of Pharandates, the 
Persian commander, was found on the field of battle, 
covered with gold and gems, and threw herself on her 
knees before Pausanias, exclaiming, "King of Sparta, 
deliver me, your supplicant, firom captive servitude ; for 
you have thus far benefited me, by destroying those men, 
who pay no regard either to gods or heroes. I am by 
birth a Coan, daughter to Hegetarides ; and the Persians 
having taken me away by force from Cos, kept me.** 
The reply of Pausanias instantly dispelled her appre- 
hensiona " Lady," he said, " be of good heart, both as a 
suppliant, and moreover, if you have spoken the truth, 
and are indeed the daughter of Hegetarides of Cos, he is 
the best friend of all I have in those parts.** And he 
delivered her into the charge of the ephori, and after* 
wards, when he had completely routed the Persians, saw 
her conducted in safety to her native place. 

The beautiful Roxana, who shared the diadem and 
ruled the heart of Alexander, was a prize of war, having 
fidlen into the hero's hands at the capture of the Bactrian 
stronghold of the Kock ; and it serves to illustrate the 
miserable social position of woman in that age, that Alex- 
ander was considered to have acted with great magnani- 
mity, or perhaps folly, in raising her to the rank of his 
wife, since the right of conquest had made her his slave- 
She enjoyed her elevation but a few months, when the 
Macedonian King was snatched away by death; but her 
. expectant condition preserved to her the name, though 
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not the authority of Queen, for some time longer. This 
ascendancy, however, could not recondle her to the 
degrading usages of the time and of her country, which 
admitted inferior wives to an humble share of her privi- 
leges^ as well as of the affections of her husband; and the 
remains of Alexander were still lying unburied, when, in 
a paroxysm of jealous hate, she seized his mistress StatirSi 
stabbed both her and her sister, and then threw their 
bodies into a well, which she immediately filled up. Hot 
violence and her guilt, aggravated by such horrible cir- 
cumstances^ drew down upon her a terrible^ though 
deferred retribution ; and having &llen into the power of 
Cassander, she was thrown into a dungeon in the citadel 
of Amphipolis, and there, with her youthful son, murdered 
by the imscrupulous Glaucias. 

Such barbarous institutions as prevailed among the 
Persians, in reference to women, naturally destroyed, in 
course of time, all those gentle feelings which we have 
been brought to consider as the characteristics of the sex; 
and Persian women are represented as constantly com- 
mitting the most frightful atrocities. The unnatural 
cruelty of Queen Amestris, the favourite consort of 
Xerxes, at the Nine "Ways, in Greece, has already been 
mentioned, and her treatment of the wife of Masistes 
was, if possible, still more revolting. This ill-&ted woman 
had had the misfortune to excite the admiration of 
Xerxes, but she firmly rejected his disgraceful overtureSi 
and, being the wife of his brother, he shrank from carry- 
ing her off by force. To bring himself more in her way, 
which he thought would advance his designs, he gave her 
daughter in marriage to his son ; thus uniting the two 
femilies by closer ties, and removing those barriers which 
Eastern jealousy opposed to familiar intercourse. But 
Artanyte — such waa the name of the younger princess— f 
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was not animated hj the yirtnoos principles of her 
mother^ and she soon contrived to attract the attentions 
of Xerxes to herself though the busy scandal of the court 
persisted in giving them to the wife of Masistes. At 
this critical juncture, Queen Ameatris presented Xerxes 
with a large, various-coloured, and sumptuous mantle, 
which she had woven with her own hands ; the &tal gar- 
ment was seen by Artanjte, who, to annoy Amestris, 
begged it as a gift firom the King, and imprudently 
appeared with it in public. The Queen, not suspecting 
any ill-will on the part of Artanyte, supposed that this 
unprovoked insult had been contrived by her mother, to 
show her power over Xerxes ; but, concealing her resent- 
ment, she waited patiently till the King gave his birthday 
ieast, at which it was customary for him to grant any 
request she might make, and then, to his horror, asked 
him to give her the wife of Masistes. In vain the 
monarch tried to evade her request, offering, like Herod, 
whatever other gift she might choose, even to the half of 
his kingdom : the inexorable Queen coveted nothing so 
much as vengeance, and that was now in her power. 
Having seized the virtuous and innocent princess, she had 
her conveyed into the interior of the palace ; and there, 
summoning the royal guards, subjected her to the most 
cniel mutilation, chopping off her nose and her breasts, 
and cutting out her tongue, which she threw to the dogs, 
ftnd then sent the wretched lady home to her husband. 
Masistes, maddened by the treatment she had received, 
sought redress by arms, and endeavouring to excite 
an insurrection against the King, was killed in the 
attempt. 

These intermarriages of the royal family continued to 
foster domestic unhappiness, and great social crimes, in 
every generation ; and so late as the time of the great 
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Mithridates vc find that mauuA, whom arms bad 
adranoed Lim to the empire of Axia» a tniggli ng with 
similar iufloenoes^ and finaDr peridiing throng the 
infamoiu dislojaltr of one of his children. 

Besides his zenowned son, Mithndati^ the Fint left 
two daughters, both of vhom, according to a costom veej 
preralent in Asia, bore the name of TjfcodicR One became 
the wife of her brother, the great warrior ; the other, 
shortly after the accession of the latter to the throne^ 
was given in marriage to the King of GappadocuL The 
career of each famished melancholj evidence €si the 
impolicy and infelicity of soch oompolsory nnions. Mithn- 
dates soon left his young wife to go on a tour in diflgnise 
through Asia Minor; but after an absence of some 
months, returned in time to shaze in the great public 
festivities on the birth of an heir to his crown. His 
Queen, however, had in the mean time tasted the sweets 
of jK)wer, and secretly formed other connexions, by which 
she was now urged to engage in a conspiracy for the 
assassination of her husband, and the usurpation of his 
throne. A similar design was conceived by her sister, 
the Queen of Cappadocia, who, aided by the cabals of an 
Eastern palace, successfully carried out her object^ and, 
for a time, retained the government. But the wife of 
Mithridates, though not wanting in supporters, had to 
contend with more formidable obstacles : the conspiracy 
was discovered, the guilt of the miserable Queen estab- 
iJHhed, and, after a formal examination, she was con- 
demned to death. 

It was some time after these tragic events that Mithri*- 
dates, while holding his court at Stratonica, contracted a 
iniirriago with the beautiful and accomplished Hypsicrates, 
a spouse worthy of his virtues, and who offers an eminent 
example of what can be effected by a noble and magnani- 
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inoiis woman. This gifted princess possessed the entire 
affection of her husband, to whom she was romantically 
attached, insomuch that she cheerfully shared the dangers 
and &tigues of his hazardous expeditions, and no doubt 
influenced him, by her example and aspirations, in his 
heroic struggles with Rome. On the defeat of Mithri- 
dates by Lucullns, in the mountain-passes of the Crimea, 
she showed her love for him in a sigual manner, proving 
how well she deserved, by her superior qualities, the 
preference he uniformly displayed for her. The ruined 
monarch had sent a message to the ladies of the court 
firom the field of battle, enjoining them rather to die than 
fidl into the hands of the Romans ; and so completely were 
they fascinated by his splendid character, that only one of 
the number, probably a stranger, repined at her fate. The 
others desired the messenger, if he should ever again see 
the King, to thank him for his care of them, and then put 
an end to their existence — a shocking proof of the bar- 
barity exercised towards their sex in those days, and 
which they expected to experience from the Romans. 
But Hypsicrates, though not fearing death, could not 
reconcile herself to a separation from Mithridates ; and, 
mounting a fleet horse, she succeeded, after incredible 
exertions, and a narrow escape from the enemy, in over- 
taking bim ; when her presence restored his hopes and 
his energy. In a subsequent engagement on the banks of 
the Euphrates, she appeared in arms, dressed as a soldier, 
and moimted on a superb Persian charger, in the ranks of 
his guards, and fought by his side through the whole of 
the bloody day. When the royal army was seized with a 
panic, she placed herself with her undaunted husband at 
the head of eight hundred chosen men, and cut her way 
through the heavy-armed legions of Pompey. But the 
power of Mithridates was now for a time broken, and he 
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was obliged to tear himself from his faithful followers, and 
seek safety in an obscure retreat. Accompanied only by 
his lovely wife, he pursued his way over rugged mountain- 
paths, or across inhospitable deserts^ an outcast and a fugi- 
tive, receiving from the devoted Hypsicrates more attention 
and consideration than when he sat on his throne. In 
his service the incomparable Queen could undergo any 
hardship, or perform the most menial office, and every 
night she carefully groomed his horse, and accoutred it lor 
his use in the morning. Such was her devotion that, 
even in this depth of his adversity, Mithridates exclaimed 
that he should never cease to be a Hng^ so long as he 
possessed Hypsicrates. 

Hypsicrates was not destined to be present at his 
death ; but in that bitter hour, when he was betrayed by 
those whom he most trusted, imder circumstances of the 
blackest treachery, two of his daughters, Mithradata and 
Nissa, evinced the fidelity and devotedness of woman, 
and, by the voluntary sacrifice of their lives, shared his 
last agonies. The great monarch, by one of those prodi- 
gious efforts which astonished and confounded his enemies^ 
had again assembled a numerous army, and was marching 
into Europe, intending to cross the Alps into Italy, when 
his son Phamaces raised a sedition among the troops^ 
and persuaded them to revolt. In the middle of the 
night, Mithridates was aroused by a cry of " Pharnaces is 
King," and hardly had time to fly with, his daughters 
from the camp, and take refuge in the neighbouring moan- 
tains. Then he perceived that the crisis of his fortunes 
had arrived, and drawing from his vest a vial of poison, 
with which he was always provided, he would have drunk 
off the deadly potion, but was prevented by his daughters, 
who with tears and entreaties, claimed the right of dying 
first. Their request was granted, and the princesses soon 
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expired, while Mithridates, becoming impatient at the 
slow operation of the poison, threw himself on the sword 
of his fireedman, and thus closed his career. 

These incidents serve to illustrate the light value which 
the Persians, and the nations dependent on, and in 
alliance with them, set on the lives of women ; and the 
same sentiments still prevail in many parts of the East. 
When the Persian army sacked a town, the women were 
often inhumanly butchered ; and the horrible atrocities 
perpetrated by Chosroes and Sapor, who sat on the throne 
of Cyrus during the inglorious decline of the Koman 
empire, make us blush for our species. From time imme- 
morial, if a Persian of any rank committed a crime, his 
punishment was inflicted equally on his wives ; and Daniel 
mentions that the innocent wives of his enemies were 
thrown, together with their husbands and children, into 
the lions' den, by the special command of Darius. That 
great Eling, however, occasionally relaxed the rigour of 
ibe law, and an instance of his clemency is recorded in 
the ease of the wife of Intaphemes, one of the seven 
princes, who, by their conspiracy against Smerdis the 
Impostor, seated Darius on the throne. Intaphemes, 
p^Moming on this great service, presented himself at the 
palace, and insisted on entering the royal presence 
^maimounced, but was prevented by the doorkeepers, and, 
^raged at their opposition, he drew his scimitar, and cut 
off their noses and ears, which he strung on the bridle of 
. Iu8 horse, and then tied in derision round their necks. 
The mutilated domestics hastened to implore vengeance 
from the King, who was exasperated alike by the outrage 
and the insult, and, without further inquiry, commanded 
Intaphemes and his wife, with their children and all their 
relations, to be instantly led to execution. But the 
agonizing cries of the innocent lady, as she passed the 
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gates of the palace, reached the ear of the monarch ; and, 
touched by her miserable fate^ he sent a reprieve for 
herself, at the same time granting a pardon to any one of 
the others whom she should select. She gave the pre- 
ference to her brother, which so surprised Darius, that on 
learning the fact, he sent a chamberlain to her with the 
following message : — *' Lady, the King inquires the reason 
why, leaving your husband and children, you have chos^ 
that your brother should survive, as he is not so near 
related to you as your children, and less endeared to you 
than your husband." To which the unhappy woman 
replied : " O King ! I may have another husband, if God 
will, and other children, if I lose these ; but as my father 
and mother are no more, I cannot have another brother ; 
and therefore I have chosen him before them all" — a 
speech, we are told, which so pleased the despot, that he 
granted her also the life of her eldest son. 

In all ages the Persians regarded women in the light of 
chattels, without rights, without natural sympathies, 
without feelings. In a treaty concluded by Chosroes 
with the Bomans, it was stipulated that he should receive 
from Byzantium the annual tribute of a thousand virgins ; 
and this imperious tyrant imprisoned within the walls of 
his palace no less than three thousand wives. But Nature, 
insulted and outraged, defied his power, and made his 
very passions minister to her revenge. "Woman he might 
enslave, trample upon, sacrifice — her hand and person he 
might secure — but the sanctuary of her heart, the holy 
refuge of her afiections, was beyond his reach. Borne had 
presented him with the lovely and pious Shirene, who, 
by her matchless beauty, her rare graces, talents, and 
accomplishments, brought even him to imderstand that 
there is a spirituality in woman's nature, more potent and 
more captivating than mere personal attractions, let these 
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be ever so striking. But Shirene, while she was forced to 
share his throne, rejected his love : the great King 
grasped her hand, bnt her heart was given to a slave ; and 
all the devotion of Chosroes, all the diversions and 
pleasures his ingenuity could contrive, or power and 
treasures command, never tempted her to smile. 

Nor was this the worst evil brought upon him by his 
utter disregard of the ties and natural instincts of humanity* 
Conjugal affection is the fruitful germ of iilial duty ; and 
when we despise the one, we virtually relinquish the 
other. The sons of the tyrant's different wives viewed 
each other with the bitterest hatred, and, as they grew up, 
their mutual jealousies found a new object in their father, 
who, at length, was seized and deposed by his son Siroes, 
thrown into a dungeon, starved, tortured, and finally put 
to death, after eighteen of his children had been murdered 
before his eyes. The usurper, having thus sated his 
cruelty, rushed into the presence of Shirene, for whom he 
had conceived a guilty passion, and claimed her as his 
bride and Queen. The ill-fated beauty asked first to be 
shown the corpse of Chosroes, which still lay, gashed and 
bloody, in an obscure apartment of the palace, and being 
conducted to the spot, she plunged a dagger into her 
breast, and fell lifeless on the same bier. 

Polygamy, which the ancient laws of the Medes not 
only permitted to every class, but actually enforced, was 
undoubtedly, as in the case of Shirene, the unvarying 
cause of the misery of Persian women, and of the dissen- 
sions and internal discords of families. Marriages were also 
contracted at a tender age, before the mind had acquired 
any perception of the moral nature or the obligations of 
such a union, and this was a fertile source of domestic 
unhappiness. The children of one wife were arrayed in 
enmity against the children of another, and frequently 
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conspired to effect the rain of a fiivoured consort, or even 
to take the life of their &ther. Nor could the sternest 
authority smother the resentments and rivalries whidi 
coDtinuallj grew out of a system wholly at variance with 
the fundamental laws of nature. 

The marriages of the Medes were consecrated by a 
curious ceremony. The plighted pair, in the presence of 
their mutual relatives and friends, made an incision in 
each other's arms, and mingled their blood, which was 
received into a goblet, and drunk as a pledge of harmony, 
by the bride and bridegroom. The nuptials were then 
registered, and celebrated by a feast, extending over 
several days. 

Divorce, considered but a trifling punishment among 
the ancients, could be obtained on the slightest grounds. 
Sometimes it was dictated by mere caprice, or by personal 
dislike ; and any unprincipled reprobate could discard his 
wife at pleasure. A custom prevails to this day among 
the Persians, when they are going to battle, of con- 
ditionally divorcing their wives, numbers declaring that 
the divorce shall take effect unless they return victorious. 

The marriages of the modem Persians retain many of 
the usages practised by their earliest forefathers. When 
the union is agreed on, the intended husband, or his &ther 
— if he has not arrived at an independent age, — settles a 
dower upon the lady, proportioned to her rank in life ; 
and the ring is sent in due form, and presents interchanged 
between the two families. The day before the wedding 
the bride anoints herself and stains her hands with a red 
dye, made of henna ; and the next morning she is 
bathed, perfumed, and dressed in her most sumptuous 
appareL She then sits in state, on a rich cushion, and 
receives offerings from her family and her female acquaint- 
ance. Tins ceremony concluded, she is enveloped in a 
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scarlet yeil, and mounted on horseback, when a procession 
of horsemen, with the young girls and women of the 
fiimilj, and their friends, convey her, with joyous shouts 
and music, to the dwelling of the bridegroom. The happy 
swain, attired in all the finery he can buy or borrow, 
receives her at the threshold, and conducts her into the 
house, where he has already assembled his friends, two of 
whom, if he is either very young or very bashful, act as 
his deputies, and divert the company with a thousand 
trickai, often played off at the expense of some of their 
guests, but which, on such occasions, no one is disposed to 
resent. The proceedings close with a feast, and, when the 
parties are wealthy, this is often protracted over thirty or 
forty days, and always continues for three. 

The ceremonies, strictly followed in towns, slightly 
vary among the wandering nomade tribes, who dwell in 
tents, and celebrate their nuptials in the dreary solitudes 
of the desert. As the bride is being conducted in solemn 
silence from the tent of her mother to her future home, 
she is met about midway by the bridegroom, who carries 
in his hand an orange or an apple, and, when sufficiently 
near to make sure of his aim, throws it at the veiled 
maiden with all his force, as the harder he hits her, the 
more fortunate she will be esteemed. Instantly the lady's 
friends raise a great outcry, and make a rush at the un- 
gallant bridegroom, who spurs ofl^ and, being mounted on 
the fleetest horse of his tribe, generally contrives to out- 
strip his pursuers, and arrive first at his tent. Should 
he, however, be overtaken, his horse becomes the prize of 
bis captor, though, if he is in poor circumstances, it may 
be redeemed for two or three pieces of silver. When the 
bride reaches the tent of the sham recreant, the girls and 
women of her party, clinging round her horse, implore her 
not to alight, while the friends of the bridegroom are 

I 2 
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equally importonjite on the other side, though Uiej blend 
their inyitatioDS with mgmt entreaties that she will idin- 
quiah a portioii of Ler dower. To this she addoia camenti^ 
as it is her only safeguard from iU-nsage ; hut aometonei^ 
with the confiding weakness of her aez, she leadilj oom- 
plies. Then she descends from her horse, and, amidst tiie 
renewed opposition of her friends, takes the fiital st^ of 
entering the tent — to her indeed the house of bondage. 



VIL 

IKDIA« 



India — ^the land of the enervated £Qndoo — ^has in all 
ages been considered the gem of Asia. Poetry and fiction 
liave united with history to celebrate the fertility of her 
Boil, the endless variety of her productions, the profusion 
of her mineral wealth, and the diversity, grandeur, and 
beauty of her scenery. Traversed by mighty rivers— the 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Hoogley — flanked by the 
cloud-ca])ped chain of the Himalayas, whose awful peaks 
are swept by perpetual tempests — embracing immense 
valleys, and vast plains, which, if not clothed with primeval 
forests, teem with rich and varied produce — and paved, 
beneath the fruitful ground, with the precious metals, or 
still more precious jewels, it might justly be pronounced 
the garden of the earth. Here nature had scattered her 
bounty around with a prodigal and unsparing hand. Far 
from its shores the mariner inhaled the balmy odour of 
its spices ; and the merchants of Tyre and Tarshish, 
descending the Arabian Gulf, or crossing the arid deserts 
of Persia, dispersed over the world, from the earliest 
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times, tbe mnlti&rious fruits and products of its soil, with 
the gold of its rivers and the delicate silk of its looms. 
Nor were stranger features wanting to heighten the effect 
of the picture. The wide frontier of India, where nature 
had placed the Indus as a moat, or the inaccessible Hima- 
layas as a rampart, was guarded bj a host of elephants, 
each bearing on his huge back a tower, garrisoned by 
armed men ; its cities extended for miles, and inclosed 
within their walls of jasper and granite, marble palaces, 
and temples endowed with fistbulous treasures ; and, to 
this day, the fiercest beasts of the forest roam at will 
through its wilds, its jungles, and its mountains. 

The early history of this great peninsula, like that of 
most countries, is enshrouded in the mists of fable, and no 
reliance can be placed on the archives of such celestial 
potentates as the Kings of the Sun and the Kings of the 
Moon. These, however, yield us, amidst heaps of fiction, 
some grains of truth, and the Scriptural student is inter- 
ested to find, in the maze of Indian history, a tradition 
that the whole earth was one 3 submerged by a deluge, by 
which every living thing was destroyed. The world is 
said to have been re-peopled by the god Brumhse, who 
divided himself into two parts, one of which became 
Swaynmbhoovi, the Hindoo Noah, and the other his wife. 
The Y^d^s, which records these facts, is the earliest 
chronicle of the Hindoos, and is supposed to have been 
commenced in the time of King David, or about a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era. But our first 
authentic information respecting Hindostan commences 
with the reign of Mahmid, Sultan of Ghuzni, who hurled 
the bolt of Mohammedan conquest at its tottering 
thrones. The peninsula, extending from the extremity 
of Persia to the Southern Ocean, was then divided among 
tribes of Baiputs, who held their fiefii by feudal tenure, 
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involying military service at the call of the sovereign ; 
hnt such undisciplined and inexperienced forces were ill 
adapted to repel the warlike Affghans, animated as thej 
were hy religious zeal, huming with the hopes of plnnder, 
and marching under the banner of a victorious leader. 
They were speedily routed ; and Mahmid, eager to extend 
the Mohammedan sway, next invaded the territories of 
Jeipal, the Brahmin ruler of Lahore. Jeipal was van- 
quished, and, conscious that his fortunes were irretriev- 
able, erected a funeral pile, and threw himself into the 
flames. Mahmid, by disarming and decimating the 
people, secured his conquest, and then turned his arms 
against the neighbouring kingdoms But it would be 
tedious, as well as irrelevant, to enumerate his successive 
expeditions, which were all marked by the same revoltmg 
barbarity ; and wherever he advanced, towns were sacked, 
temples destroyed, women and children butchered ; and 
in his last campaign, the number of his captives was so 
great, that the price of a strong man, sold into slavery, 
was only ten drachms, or about five English shillings. 

The great achievement of Mahmid was the capture of 
the temple of Somnath, one of the twelve Singas or 
Phalli, esteemed the holiest sanctuaries of India. It was 
situated in Gujarik, and water was brought to this place, 
which was fer in the interior, from the distant (ranges, 
that the idols might have the satisfaction of being dipped 
daily in their favourite stream. The temple, though a 
Pantheon in principle, containing all the gods of the 
Hindoo calendar, was especially dedicated to Siva^ by his 
title of Swayam Nath, or Self-Existent, and was endowed 
with the revenues of ten thousand villages. It was held 
in the greatest reverence by the superstitious Hindoos, 
and priests devoted their daughters to the abominable 
service of the shrine. Mahmid, undaunted by the diffi- 
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colties and dangers of the enterprise, made his way over 
monntains, and across inhospitable deserts, to the sacred 
precincts ; and after a faint struggle, became master of 
the pile, as well as of its untold treasures, said to surpass 
the wildest dreams of fiction. With this spoil, he carried 
off the massive gates of the edifice, the recovery of which 
by Creneral Nott, in 1842, elicited from Lord Ellenborough, 
then Gk>vemor-General of India, the celebrated manifesto, 
which was so severely censured in England. 

The dark mythology of the Hindoos includes whole 
legions of gods; and the Rev. "W. "Ward, from whose 
accoimt of the national customs, before they were affected 
by European intercourse, I have derived much informa- 
tion, estimates their total number at three hundred and 
thirty miUions, though all these are resolvable, in some 
way or other, into three principal idols ; Vishnoo, Shiva, 
and Brdmha ; into the three goddesses, Doorgu, Lukoh- 
m@S, and Stiruswu; and into the elements. Monkeys, 
trees, and logs of wood, distinguished by special pecu- 
liarities, have also been made objects of worship, and 
received the senseless prayers of this benighted and 
besotted people. 

Women, ever the first prey of idolatry, largely partici- 
pate in the religious ceremonies. At the temple of 
Juggernaut, they enact all the horrible atrocities which 
the Holy Scriptures describe as the ancient ritual of 
Moloch ; and when the monstrous idol is brought out of 
its den, to proceed in triumph through the streets, they 
are encouraged by the Bi-ahmins to throw themselves 
under the huge wheels of his car, where they are crushed 
to pieces. Numbers annually devote themselves to 
Brdmha, by plunging into the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. Allahabad, on the banks of that river, is a 
consecrated spot, and has been polluted by these suicidal 
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tacrifioes from time immemorkL A bevj cf women befe 
enter a boat accompanied by a Biahmin, wYm, as ihej 
•hore off from the shore, slings over the shoulder c£ each 
an earthen pan, and then assists them into the stxeam, 
holding them up till the pan, being tamed aside^ fills 
with water, when he relinquishes his gra^ and the pmar 
rictims speedily sink. Formerly thousands of wom^ 
perished annually through these revolting saper8tition& 

The Mohammedan power, introdaced by Mahmid of 
Ghozni, was ultimately established at Delhi, the capital 
of Hindostan, a city of great extent and magnificence ; 
but the descendants of Mahmid were not allowed to 
remain in quiet possession of their ill-acquired empire ; 
and, during the reign of Allah-ed-din-Khilji, hordes of 
Moguls, fired by the exploits of Zenghis Khan, poured 
over the frontier, advancing their dreaded banner to the 
very gates of Delhi Here, however, they were met and 
defeated by the Emperor's general, the celebrated Zaffir 
Khan, who himself fell in the moment of victory, after 
slaying with his own hand a prodigious number of the 
enemy. The latter, indeed, were so impressed with his 
prowosH, that thoy made it the subject of a proverb ; and, 
for ages after the battle, if the horse of a Mogul started, 
or ovinood any alarm, its master would exclaim — " How 
now 1 do you see Zaffir Khan ?" 

The invasion of Tamerlane, or Timour the Lame — so 
onlled from a personal defect — inundated India with the 
blood of hor children. This sanguinary monster, who 
hiiH been depicted by the poets as a paragon of clemency, 
laid Delhi in ruins, levelled cities and temples with the 
ground, turned the faii'est provinces of the empire into 
deserts, and, on one occasion, slaughtered no less than a 
lamdreil thousand captives. From India he swept like a 
whirlwind over the neighbouring territories^ and in every 
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direction left the same fell traces of desolation and 
blood. 

The women of Hindostan suffered severely firom the 
invasion of Tamerlane ; but that of Nadir Shah, King of 
Persia, justly called the Scourge of India, almost swept 
them from the earth. The march of the haughty con- 
queror was checked for a moment by the walls of Cabul, 
the gate of the peninsula, where Shirza Khan, an officer 
of great resolution and experience, commanded the forces 
of the Emperor of Delhi ; but Nadir, having bought over 
Nazir Khan, Shirza's nephew, who was encamped without 
the walls, succeeded by a stratagem in entering the city. 
Nazir represented to his uncle that his movements were 
embarrassed by the women attached to the army, from 
a fear of their being captured by the enemy, and de- 
sired Shirza, for the sake of humanity, as well as for 
the relief pf his troops, to afford them an asylum within 
the walls. This was readily agreed to by the Khan, and 
Nazir escorted the women into Cabul, just as the Shah, 
pursuant to a preconcerted arrangement, sent a message 
to Shirza, inviting him to a conference. While the 
unsuspecting general was thus engaged, Nazir threw open 
the gates to the invading army, and thus laid the whole 
of India at the feet of the perfidious Shah. 

The treatment experienced by the sex during this 
irruption threw the ordinary horrors of war into the 
i^ade. Every instinct of humanity was outraged, every 
tie of nature rent ; and the blood of woman, of old and 
yoimg alike, flowed like water. At the capture of Delhi, 
the Hindoos themselves destroyed their wives and 
daughters, to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the Persians ; and these ill-fated women were burnt alive 
in their apartments, their husbands, as soon as they had 
kindled the fire, perishing with them in the flames. 
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The empire of HiDdostan was first consolidated by 
Zehir-ed-din Mohammed, sumamed Baber the Tiger, 
King of Samarcand and Bokhara. This intrepid prince, 
left an orphan in his youth, was ignominiously drivea 
from the throne of his ancestors, and after a life of the 
most romantic adventures, succeeded in gathering round 
him a band of daring freebooters, at whose head he 
marched five times over the firontiers of India. Ulti- 
mately he established himself at Delhi, and, subduing the 
adjacent provinces, founded the dynasty of the Great 
Mogul, which derived that name from a tradition, long 
since refuted, that one of the remote ancestors of Baber 
was a Mongolian chie£ 

Delhi, for ages the seat of empire, stood on the preci- 
pitous banks of the Jumna. Its stately palaces and lofly 
towers, its mosques and temples, interspered with gar- 
dens and groves of trees, extended over an area of thirty 
miles, and the whole was surrounded by a battlemented 
wall, pierced by numerous gates. Imagination fidls to 
convey an adequate idea of this magnificent city, as it 
appeared in the zenith of its fame, when the full glory of 
an Indian sun, there not without worshippers, looked 
down on its thousand minarets and gilded cupolas, just 
rising above the walls, and shed' a glad radiance on the 
mighty obelisks of red granite, the graceful columns of 
marble, and the fresh, clear fountains which presented 
themselves on every side. The palace of the great 
Emperor in the centre of the city, realized the descrip- 
tions of Oriental romance. Floors of mosaic, columns of 
spotless marble, walls inlaid with silver and gold, ceilings 
emblazoned with all the hues of the rainbow, or disap- 
pearing, at an incredible height, in an expansive aerial 
dome, exhibited the beau ideal of Eastern art, in all its 
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diversity of aspects, and the spectator concurred eagerly 
in the inscription on the frieze — 

" If there be an Elysium on earth. 
It 18 this, it ia this ! " 

Such was the structure in which the potent Akhbar 
Elhan immured his five thousand wives, selected from all 
the greatest fiimilies of Asia, and condemned, by the 
inexorable cruelty of man, to pass their lives in this 
superb prison. It was surrounded by extensive gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, traversed by avenues of acacias and 
labyrinthine walks, overshadowed by the dark salvadora, 
the exuberant banyan, or intertwining date-trees; and 
every rare plant and flower Jent its attractions to the 
scene. An artificial lake difiused itself in numberless 
little channels through every part of the garden, here 
flowing tranquilly on, there falling in a cascade, or rising 
in a fountain, while a majestic plantain flung its shade 
over the bank, where a pavilion of enamelled tiles, or a 
secluded grotto, invited the rambler to repose. Katm*e, 
indeed, conspired with art to reconcile the fair captives 
to their fate ; but in this barbaric Eden the very garlands 
were chains, and doubtless many a lovely prisoner felt 
the same emotions as Rasselas in the Happy Yalley. 

Here it was that the beautiful daughter of Aurung- 
zebe, the Lalla Kookh of Moore, spent the sunny years 
of her youth, jealously watched by that most vigilant of 
chamberlains, the Argus-eyed Fadladeen. To this sacred 
retreat came the gallant young King of Bokhara, when 
he sought the princess's hand, proclaiming, by his words 
and presence, that neither walls nor chamberlains could 
shut in the fiune of her beauty, while no distance could 
deter him from offering his love. And it was from the 
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gate of these enchanting gardens that the innocent Lalla, 
now a betrothed bride, departed in grand state, for the 
blissful vale of Kashmere, surrounded by her bevy of 
maidens in their rose-coloured veils and flowing silks, and 
escorted by all the beauty and all the chivalry of the 
imperial city. 

The strict seclusion in which Hindoo ladies were kept, 
as well by the laws of caste as by the jealou^ of their 
husbands, and their utter separation from all the afi&in 
of life, necessarily opposed an almost insurmountable 
barrier to their appearance on the field of history. Their 
influence, when they possessed any, was exerted in 
private, in the recesses of the palace, or the sealed 
chambers of the harem ; and we are told of a Begum, or 
widowed Queen, haranguing the courtiers from behind a 
curtain in favour of her infant son. Neverthelees, the 
mind and heart of woman, rising above the diiBiculties of 
her situation, more than once overcame every obstacle, 
and advanced her to the summit of power. Durgautti, 
Queen of Gurrah, a state comprising the richest portion 
of the Deccan, succeeded to the throne of her husband, 
and, by her wise government, raised her people and 
kingdom to the highest pitch of prosperity. Seventy 
thousand towns acknowledged the benign sway of this 
lovely and accomplished woman, who personally superin- 
tended the direction of affairs, the management of the 
finances, and the administration of justice. At length, 
her growing power excited the apprehensions of Akhbar 
Khan, as her wealth, and that of her subjects, fostered 
and protected by just laws, provoked the cupidity of his 
generals ; and Asaph Khan was despatched with a large 
army to subdue her dominions. The heroic Queen 
placed herself at the head of her warriors ; and exchang- 
ing her diadem for a helmet, and her sceptre for a lance, 
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hastened to meet him in the field. Her eager soldiers 
were so stimulated by her example, that they advanced 
too hastily to the attack, and were UBilling out of line, 
when Durgautti, perceiring their disorder, with the 
greatest coolness ordered a halt, reformed her ranks, and 
enjoined the impatient troops to march on slowly, and 
await the signal to engage from the royal howdah. The 
battle was long and obstinate, but ultimately the intre- 
pidity and genius of the Queen, who threw herself into 
the fix)nt of the conflict, was signally victorious; and 
Asaph was repulsed with great slaughter. The number 
of the slain, indeed, actually struck a panic into the 
victors, and Durgautti was prevented by their fears from 
following up her success, and in the night was deserted 
by her vizier and principal officers. Still she maintained 
her ground ; and when Asaph, reinforced by his artillerv, 
and apprised of her weakened condition, advanced in the 
morning to renew the battle, she was the first to rush 
upon the enemy. At the same time, her son, Eaja Eeir 
Shaw, made a gallant charge by her side, and fell mortally 
wounded ; which the Queen perceiving, was giving orders 
for his removal to the rear, when her soldiers, dismayed 
by his fiite, fled in a body, leaving her almost alone. Her 
eye was now pierced by an arrow, which she tried to 
draw out ; but the shaft, instead of yielding to her efforts, 
broke off" at the end, leaving the steel barb in the wound ; 
a&d at this moment another arrow passed through her 
neck, which she succeeded in extracting; but a mist 
seemed to gather round her, her brain whirled, and she 
dropped fsdnting into the bottom of the howdah. Her 
elephant was driven by Adlar, a brave officer, who, while 
sbe lay insensible, singly repulsed numbers of the enemy ; 
but perceiving that the day was irretrievable, he urged 
the Queen, as she rallied, to permit him to secure her 
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safety by flight. Durgautti, however, indignantly rejected 
the proposal. "It is true," she exclaimed, in resolute 
accents, " we are overcome in war, but shall we ever be 
vanquished in honour ? No 1 liCt your dagger save me 
from the crime of putting a period to my own existence!" 
Adlar, with tears, besought her to change her resolution, 
but the desperate Queen seized his weapon, and plunged 
it into her bosom. 

The great obstacles to the development of the female 
character among the Hindoos, as well in the present age 
as in times past, are idolatrous rites, the utter neglect of 
education, early marriages, polygamy, seclusion from aodal 
life, and the stringent laws of caste. These last have 
ever been, and are still, the bane of India. The castes 
are four in number — ^namely, the Brahmin, the Kshok- 
triyu, the Yoishyu, and the Shoodru ; but all these are 
again divided, and each subdivision, while it increases the 
confusion, is still distinct, Hindoo mythology regards 
i.he Brahmins as an emanation from the mouth of 
Brtimha ; the Kshuktriyus it traces to his arms ; the 
Voishyus to his thigh ; and the unfortunate Shoodms, 
comprehending the meanest of the people, to his feet 
The Brahmins, as the inventors of the system, naturally 
claim the most honourable origin ; and they have also 
appropriated to themselves every honourable and every 
profitable function. 

These crafty and wicked priests have contrived to 
fasten their withering influence on the whole fabric of 
Hindoo society, so as to make a prey of every individual 
and every incident. A birth, a marriage, or a funeral, 
a feast or a wake, calamities or successes, sicknesses, 
recovery, or death, the changes of the weather, droughts, 
or inundations — all are pronounced occasions for the 
intrusion of a Brahmin, for the recital of his prayers, and 
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the imposition of his fee. Fortunate the man whose 
name is odorous in the nostrils of a Brahmin ; and the 
poor Shoodm, instead of coveting luxuries for himself, 
envies his rich neighbour more for his power to feed so 
many Brahmins ; exclaiming " Blessed Kshuktriju ! he 
can regale three or five Brahmins,'' as the case may be. 

A Brahmin's child becomes the object of superstitious 
observances even before he enters the world. On an 
appointed day, the mother expectant, attended by her 
female relations, anoints herself with turmeric, braids her 
long tresses, pares her nails, paints the sides of her feet, 
and then takes a bath. Meanwhile the husband offers a 
burnt sacrifice to Brdmha ; and on his wife's reappear- 
ance, they seat themselves side by side, on a bench which 
Ihe women of the family, conformably to an immemorial 
custom, have decorated for the occasion. The household 
idol is now produced, and the officiating Brahmin utters 
incantations, which are repeated by the husband, who, as 
a testimony of his devotion, makes the senseless image an 
offering of water and butter. He then resumes his seat, 
and, murmuring a prayer, feeds his wife with milk and 
some sprouts of vatu, and the ceremony concludes with 
an oblation to the idol, which is poured on the groimd by 
a woman. 

The Brahmins, after remaining for ages an entire caste, 

were divided by Bullalsendi, a Voidi king, into three 

orders — namely, Koolenus, Shrotryus, and Vungokujus ; 

and a glance at the regulations of these several subdivi- 

noQs will show what effect such a system must have on 

tbe social position of woman. A Koolenu, or Brahmin of 

the first class, can only marry his daughter in his own 

order ; and if no suitable husband can be procured, she 

mtwt remain immanied. To prevent this result, which 

18 considered a reproach, one Koolenu usually marries a 
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number of young women in his own order, some of whom 
he never removes from their Other's house. The sons of 
Koolenus, indeed, are in such request as husbands, that 
thej are usually pre-engaged from infancy, while their 
daughters, however richly endowed, can procure only a 
share of a husband as an extraordinary favour. A Koolena 
who has one daughter is esteemed both fortunate and 
distinguished ; but a family of daughters is considered a 
dishonour ; and hence, even in the most civilized parts of 
India, infanticide prevails to an awful extent. Bat 
though a Koolenu lady may not marry out of her clasfl^ 
the men are at liberty to form what alliances they please; 
and a Koolenu Lothario, after playing havoc among the 
ladies of his own order, may sell his precious remains at a 
high premium to the daughter of a Shrotryu, who deeM 
herself highly honoured by such an illustrious connexion. 
The same arbitrary rules extend to the other subdivisionfi, 
and in an equal degree, to the three lay castes, which 
have their bounds fixed with undiminished precision. 

The Oodwahu-tutuvri, a work on the civil and canon 
law of the Hindoos, enumerates eight kinds of espousals 
as legitimate. The first is called Bramha, when the 
maiden is presented as a free gift to a Brahmin, which, of • 
course, is esteemed the most auspicious and most desirable 
union ; Doivii ranks next, and indicates a marriage with 
a Brahmin at the termination of a sacrifice ; the third, 
styled Arshii, refers to a bride purchased from her fiskther 
for two cows — certainly not an exorbitant price ; Praja- 
plityi, the fourth in order, describes a bridegroom who ha3 
been so fortimate as to secure the recommendation of » 
Brahmin ; the fifth, Asvoru, is a money transaction ; tho 
sixth, Graudhurvu, intimates that the contract has been- 
brought about by the mutual agreement of the two 
families concerned; KakshusiS, the seventh, stigmatizes^ 
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ihe bride as a slave ; and Poishusho, the eighth and last, 
pronounoes her to have been a victim. 

The advice given in the sacred pages of the Shastru, as 
to the selection of a wife, breathes the national sentiment 
on this important subject. ^* Jjet a person choose for his 
wife," says the reverend scribe, " a maid, whose form has 
no defect, who has an agreeable name, who walks grace- 
fully like a young elephant, whose hair is moderate in 
quantity, and whose teeth are of reasonable size." Not a 
word is said of mental endowments; and, indeed, a 
Hindoo has yet to discover, by his own elevation, thoHO 
most potent attractions of woman. 

The Hindoo notion of beauty differs materially, as well 

SB morally, from the European standard, and evinces the 

ivne distortion and perversion of nature. All the points 

ftre dexterously summed up in a description of Shurida, 

the daughter of Brumha. ** This girl," says the Hindoo 

chronicler, '* was of a yellow colour, and had a nose like 

the flower of resamum; her legs were taper like the 

plantain-tree ; her eyes large like the principal leaf of 

the lotus ; her eyebrows extended to her ears ; her lips 

were red, and like the young leaves of the mango-tree ; 

'her face was like the full moon ; her voice like the soimd' 

of the cuckoo ; her arms reached to her knees ; her 

throat was like that of a pigeon ; her loins narrow like 

those of a lion ; her hair hung in curls down to her feet ; 

W teeth were like the seeds of the pomegranate ; and 

her walk like that of a drunken elephant or a goose !" 

The women of Hindostan, like those of most Eastern 
countries, paint the eyelids, and dye and pencil the eye- 
fe)W8. These are considered essential characteristics of 
^ty. The -practice of anointing, too, of which such 
frequent mention is made in the Holy Scriptures, prevails 
UDong all classes. At domestic festivals and gatherings, 
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the women of the house anoint their female gaests, and 
even braid their hair, pencil their browa^ and sprinkle 
them with costly perfomea^ while barbers of their own 
sex, found in every hamlet, pare and trim their naik 
On other occasions, they go the ronnd of the village, 
bearing alternately lamps and empty basins^ in whicli 
they receiTe oil for the Brahmin ; and returning home^ 
they are entertained with mosic, and the evening con- 
cludes with a religious ceremony. 

Hindoo marriages are usually negotiated by a profes- 
sional matchmaker, caUed a ghutuku, who is r^ularij 
trained for the office. The principal qualifications seem 
to consist of the arts of flattering and lying, as the chief 
object of a ghutuku, when engaged in bringing about a 
marriage, is to impose on both his employers. Som^ 
times he proposes a match himself before the parents of 
the implicated parties have given the subject a thought ; 
and the overture is rarely ill-received. A girl, if bom of 
wealthy parents, is often married in infancy ; but the 
ordinary age of a bride is eight, ten, or twelve years. 
After the ceremony has been performed, she continues to 
reside with her father for two or three years, during 
which time, as frequently happens, her betrothed husband 
may die, and in that case she is condemned to perpetual 
widowhood. At best, she may never be claimed by her 
husband, or be allowed to remain under the paternal 
roof ; and, indeed, a Koolenu lady never leaves the house 
of her father. 

Three days before the nuptials, the bride is anointed, 
and her female relations present her with a small box of 
dye, used for tinging the eyes, which she retains In her 
hand, day and night, till the ceremony is completed. The 
evening before the marriage she is visited by the bride- 
groom, who sets out from the house of his father in a 
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palanquin, preceded by coolies, bearing long rods, often of 
massive silver ; and surrounded by attendants, who ven- 
tilate the luxurious vehicle with a fan, made of the tail of 
a Tartar cow. Flags and music follow, with open car- 
riages, containing dancing-girls and singers ; and fireworks 
are discharged, while attendants illuminate the street 
with links and flambeaux. As the procession approaches 
the abode of the bride's Mher, it is met by her fJEunily, 
who, with joyous shouts, conduct the bridegroom into the 
house, where he is stripped of his ordinary attire, and 
dressed in sumptuous clothes, adorned for the occasion. 
The bride, who has been waiting in an inner room, is 
then brought forth, and the old garments of the bride- 
groom are thrown over her own, when they both stand up 
(A stools, opposite to each other, and the bridegroom is 
permitted to look for the first time at the face of his bride. 
This is the prelude to several childish ceremonies, after 
which the officiating Brahmin, amidst the profound silence 
of the company, holds the hand of the bridegroom over a 
pan of water, and places on it the hand of the bride, 
linking them together with a wreath of flowers. At the 
8ame time, the father of the bride, exclaims — " Of the 
fionily of A. (or whatever the patronymic may be), the 
great-granddaughter of B., the granddaughter of C, the 
tianghter of D., wearing such and such clothes and jewels, 
\ F., give to thee G. as thy wife." The bridegroom replies 
"-^" I have received her." On this acknowledgment the 
Brahmin stepping before the others, ties the wedded 
pair together by their garments, and the ghutuku 
^tes passages from the Mishra, thus concluding the 
solemnity. 

The next day is devoted to the wedding feast. In the 
morning, both families, from the first break of dawn^ 
^ilarm the neighbourhood with discordant noises, and a 
K 2 
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dram is beaten without intefnuasiony snmmomng all thar 
relatires and acquaintance. As the daj advanoes^ the 
bridegroom sendts the bride a present of eatables^ nsoalfy 
snch delicacies as fish, biids^ clarified batter^ and betel; 
and, in some cases, plantain and sweetmeats^ which tiie 
lady receives through her firiend^ as a pledge of his affec- 
tion. In the afternoon thej have to submit to the 
operation of having their heads shaved, and night wit- 
nesses the grand procession, in which the brid^room, 
dressed in sumptuous apparel, is escorted to the nuptial 
banquet. This, as already described, £[>rciblj illustrates 
the beautiful parables of Our Saviour and the description 
of the marriage at Cana of Galilee, the guests, like the 
governor of the Crospel feast, who cavilled at the mira- 
culous supply of wine, being permitted to complain of 
whatever is set before them, and firequently stretching 
this privilege so &r, that the banquet ends in a pitched 
battle. 

Notwithstanding the brutality with which Hindoo 
women are treated, and the iniquitous and debasing cha- 
racter of the marriage laws, in no country have the sex 
evinced more devoted affection for their husbands^ or a 
higher sense of conjugal duty. The horrid rites of idola- 
try, the wicked devices of superstition, the monotony of 
a secluded life, and a long course of barbarous usage, 
have, in their case, failed to deface, however they might 
distort, the beautiful lineaments of the female character, 
and almost every action of their lives attests an abn^a- 
tion of self It is indeed lamentable to reflect that in 
them the best feelings of nature, designed by the Divine 
Hand in beneficence and love, have been perverted to the 
worst purposes ; and, instead of proving a blessing to 
others, have operated as a curse on themselves. 

The protecting arm of the East-India Company, gradu- 
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ally extending its influence, has interposed with effect to 
ametiorate this system, and the wholesale slaughter of 
female infants has now received a severe check, wliile the 
revolting custom of suttee, though still practised in the 
native kingdoms, is altogether forbidden in British India. 
This is one of the most diabolical inventions of the Brah- 
mins, and exhibits fanaticism in its most shocking phase. 
The stricken and desolate widow, often in the flower of 
her youth and the first blush of her beauty, is the self- 
devoted victim of the sacrifice, blindly condemning her- 
self to a dreadful and lingering death. The Brahmin 
seizes the .moment of her distraction, when grief and 
superstition show everything in the darkest colours, to 
incite her to share the funeral pile of her husband, and 
she perishes in the flames which consume his corpse. To 
add, if possible, to the horror of the spectacle, the hand 
that kindles the fire must be her own son's. 

Captain Kemp, an officer in the service of the Com- 
pany, describes a touching instance of suttee, of which he 
was an eye-witness, and which occurred at Gondui-paru, 
about twenty miles from Calcutta, in March, 1813. In 
this case, the victim, who was the widow of a young 
Hindoo artificer, and only in her sixteenth year, was 
instigated to bury herself alive with the decapng corpse ; 
and all the entreaties of the European residents could not 
shake her purpose. Her mother was humanely urged to 
interpose ; but so completely were the feelings of nature 
silenced by the voice of superstition, that she resigned 
herself without an efibrt, to the revolting sacrifice, 
exclaiming that it was her daughter's own choice, and 
that she was determined to follow the spirit of her 
husband. Next morning, the corpse was conveyed on a 
bier to the bank of the sacred river, where a circular 
grave, fifteen feet in circumference, and six in depth, was 
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prepared for its reception. The dead man -waa placed in 
the bottom of the grave in a sitting posture ; and the 
yoimg widow, with the impress of girlhood still fresh on 
her face, her eyes beaming with enthusiasm, her features 
glowing with supernatural light, stepped from among her 
friends, and walked slowly round the pit, uttering a 
wild cry of " Huree-bul, Huree-buL" The words were 
caught up by the crowd, who repeated them in the same 
tone, while the infatuate woman proceeded seven timoa 
round the sepulchre, and then, amidst breathless silence, 
descended into it, sitting down behind the corpse, wiih 
her &ce towards the dead man's back, her left ftrm 
entwined roimd his neck, and her head reclining on ^^ 
shoulder. Her right hand was raised in the air, over her 
head, with the forefinger erect, and moving in a caX^^ 
which it continued to do while the grave was b©*^ 
filled up, and the earth rammed deliberately round *^ 
living and the dead. Her body, up to the chin, "^^** 
already entombed, but her raised face continued visile*®' 
and beamed with the same rapt look, the same Tmeart/l"? 
decision. But the splashing earth rose higher 0^^ 
higher ; the face disappeared ; the rounded arm -^^^ 
covered ; and one last look, as the sickening specta,'*'^'^ 
turned horror-stricken from the spot, showed t^^ 
the point of the finger was still erect, cmd still tvm,i^ 
round I 
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THE MONGOLIAN FAMILY. 



China, Tartaiy, Thibet, and Japan, all countries 
equally averse to intercourse with foreigners, are the 
principal seats of a large tribe of the human ^Bimily, 
classed together as Mongols. They have peopled the 
greater part of Asia from a very remote age, and hence 
claim precedence over the ancient nations of Europe. 

The most important of these states is China, a vast 

empire, occupied by a race in every respect unique, and 

numbering nearly four hundred millions of souls. China 

Proper, or the Central Kingdom, called Chang-kwi, was 

known to the ancients, and its inhabitants are mentioned 

by Ptolemy, under the name of the Sinse. This province 

contains the capital, Pekin, which covers within the 

'w&Us an area of twelve miles, but is not remarkable for 

architectural beauty. Its principal structure is the royal 

palace, said to be a mile in length, and three-quarters 

of a mile in breadth ; but the only attractive feature in 

this huge pile seems to be its roo^ which is composed of 

yellow tiles, highly glazed ; and thus, when they reflect 

the sunbeams, appearing like a mass of gold. Extensive 

gardens surround the imperial residence, and an artificial 

^ake, studded with rock -girt islets, pours a number of 

little rivulets through the ground, which Chinese art 

^ furnished with all the diversities of hill and dale, 

grove, cascade, and fountain. The city is divided into 

tvo towns, Chinese and Tartar ; but the streets in both 

Me narrow, and the principal thoroughfares, besides 

^ing densely thronged, are encumbered with itinerant 
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stalls, and with hawkers and traders of all kinds^ ren- 
dering progress a difficult feat. Mr. Elwes, in his highly 
interesting work, A Sketches Towr rovmd the World, 
gives a ludicrous description of the streets of Canton, 
which will equally apply to those of Pekin, where 
Mr. Barrow saw booths standing in the middle of the 
road, while great officers of state, attended by long 
trains of servants, with flags and streamers^ on thdr 
way to the imperial palace, added to the confusion of the 
scene. The shops, which are open in front, are gaily 
decorated with flags and ribbons, with scraps of paper 
bearing some motto or proverb, and with all the radiant 
colours of the Chinese easel 

Nankin, the ancient capital of the empire, is of greater 
extent than Pekin, but has now fallen into decay. The 
province, however, retains in its broken diadem the gem 
of Su-cheu, so famous in Chinese story, and which has 
given rise to the proverb of " Paradise is in heaven, but 
Su-cheu on earth." This beautiful city is the favourite 
residence of the Chinese noblesse, and is celebrated, before 
all the other cities of the empire, for its rich brocades, its 
jugglers, dancers, and pretty women. Thither the daugh- 
ters of the chief mandarins are sent, as to a university, to 
be instructed in the arts of politeness, the science of 
etiquette, and the less important accomplishments of 
music and dancing ; and it is generally acknowledged, 
that the women of Su-cheu are as distinguished for their 
refined manners as they are for their beauty. 

The Chinese, who consider themselves the oldest people 
of the earth, carry back their chronicles for some thirty 
thousand years ; but Sir William Jones could not trace 
them higher than the Cheu dynasty, which was contem- 
porary with the later Judges of Israel, about eleven hun- 
dred yeai-s before Christ. Their form of jgovernment, 
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however, wliich retains the patriarchal character of the 
earliest times, fully establishes the antiquity of their origin, 
and it is probable that these eccentric descendants of 
Shem were the first settlers in the far East. 

The Chinese appear to have been but little disturbed 
by foreigners till the reign of Zenghis Khan, the great 
Tartar chief, who, sweeping down like an avalanche from 
the vast mountain plateaux of Central Asia, extended his 
sangninaiy sway over the whole Eastern world. Even 
Europe trembled at the name of the Mongol conqueror, 
and felt the presence of his savage hordes. China, with 
an energy worthy of her ancient traditions, stoutly opposed 
his progress, but in the end was subjugated by his grand- 
son, Khan-Khoubilai, who founded the Tartar dynasty of 
the Youen. This, afler existing a century, was over- 
thrown, in the feeble reign of Chun-Ti, by Tchou-Youen- 
Tchang, the son of a labourer ; and from this successful 
rebel sprung the celebrated dynasty of the Ming, which 
in 1368 ascended the imperial throne under the name of 
Hoong-wou. The Ming revolution led to the expulsion 
of the Tartars, or, rather, to their extermination, as every 
Tartar found within the bounds of the empire was put to 
death ; but towards the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, the powerful nation of the Mantchous, 
fired by the example of their ancestors, again burst into 
China^ and speedily reduced it to subjection. Their 
snooess consigned the throne of China to the dynasty of 
Tartsliing, which still retains the precarious inheritance, 
though the formidable movement now on foot, combining 
the two forces of nationality and fanaticism, will probably 
ere long wrest the now feeble sceptre from its grasp. 

As the temperament and habits of a people are always 
deeply influenced by the national religion, it hardly 
excites surprise, after a careful study of the Chinese 
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character, to find that the religions element is very ligbtlj 
esteemed by the flowery nation. I was informed by 
Mr. Elwes, whose observant eye is accustomed to look 
deeper than the surface, that the majority of the edu- 
cated Chinese are atheists ; and though there are three 
authorized religious sects, Dr. Morrison considers that 
they are tolerated rather than supported by the imperial 
government. The ancient religion was a gross idolabrj, 
stained with the most revolting rites ; but this was very 
early abrogated by Confucius, and a pure theism estar 
blished on its ruined and deserted altars. The heathen 
apostle, who made his appearance about six hundred 
years before the Christian era, was the author of the 
Shu-king, a collection of Sacred Odes, probably suggested 
by the Old Testament, since they teach, what was then 
only known to the Jews, that there is but one God, and 
that he is eternal, omnipresent, and omniscient, the 
supreme ruler of the world, and the dispenser both of 
rewards and punishments. The sky was said to be ihe 
visible emblem of this beneficent Being, and this wa« ^ 
be worshipped, with humble prayers and offerings, on ^ 
tops of mountains — ^a practice evidently borrowed b^^ 
the prevailing corruptions of the Jews. But MongoU*^ 
superstition soon interpolated this creed with the d&6f^ 
tion of the elements, and a cumbrous machinery of g^ 
and spirits, which obscured its original features, ^^ 
threw a darker veil over the majesty of the Deity. 1>^ 
eloquence of the great reformer Lantse, B.C. 650, and ^ 
the illustrious Kong-fu-tu, who flourished about a centu^ 
later, failed to check the reviving spirit of idolatry ; and ^ 
has since struck its roots deeper and deeper throu^*^ 
successive ages, though from the reign of Ming-ti, A.D. 6 3' 
it has had to contend with the more subtle juggleries o* 
Buddhism. 
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Baddliism, which prevails over a great part of China, 
Tartary, Hindostan, and the Indian archipelago, has its 
root in Thibet. The appellation is derived from Buddha, 
the Deity, who, according to this creed, is perpetually 
incarnate, reappearing in a succession of bodies, so that on 
the demise of one, he is presently discovered in another. 
The religions orders generally seclude themselves in 
convents, or lamaseries, each of which has its own living 
Baddha ; but these are all subject to the chief deity, called 
the Tale-Lama, who resides at Lha-Ssa, the capital, and 
is invested with the supreme authority, spiritual and 
temporal. Buddhism inculcates the practice of many of 
the moral virtues, and, above all, humanity to the whole 
ftaimal creation, a natural provision in a religion which, 
ftsan explanation of the constant reappearance of Buddha, 
lias for its basis the Pythagorean doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls. When a Tale-Lama dies, the hier- 
archy expect his return in every new-bom infant j and he 
is sought for by certain marks, in a manner that forcibly 
csHs to mind the inquisitions of the Egyptian priests for 
the Apis. The minor Buddhas, however, are occasionally 
Inquired to support their divine pretensions by a miracle, 
•nd one of their fevourite tricks is to cut open their 
shdomen, in the presence of a large assemblage of adorers, 
indthen, by a touch of the finger, heal it up again. But 
8ocli juggleries, though they may impose on the ignorant 
Mid the credulous, excite no surprise in those who are 
s^uainted with the clever performances of Chinese con- 
JTttera^ which may be seen in any of the places of public 
^^Tt, and far surj)ass the pseudo miracles ascribed to 
Baddha. 

Buddhism exercises a very pernicious influence on the 
social and moral position of woman ; but this effect is 
ttpedaUy apparent in Thibet, where, in obedience to 
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long-established custom, nearly half the male popular 
tion assume the idle functions and the vows of the 
priesthood Such a practice, continued through eyery 
generation, necessarily leads to a depreciation of the iki 
of marriage, which, both in Thibet and China, are <^ 
the loosest kind, and the married women of these ooos^ 
tries are completely at the mercy of their inseiuale 
husbands. 

The antiquated and unwieldy laws of China afiBxrd ^ 
sex but little protection, though they visit its derehction* 
and even its weaknesses, with unpitying severity. A> 
wife, from the first day of her marriage, is bound in ^ 
most degrading servitude j and, among the lower ordfii^ 
it is she who undertakes the difficult and laborious wor^ 
while the lighter duties are assigned to the husband. I^ 
rural districts, women fulfil the most arduous emplo^^' 
ments of agriculture, toiling all the day in the field, whiJ^ 
men look idly on ; and the patient and industrious wifi^ 
often when harassed by the cares of maternity, drives tli ^ 
cumbrous plough, leaving to her husband the easy tasl^ 
of sowing the ground. The women of the middle anC^ 
higher classes are condemned to a seclusion tantamount tC^ 
imprisonment. They occupy distinct sets of apartments^ 
are shut up from all society, and are not even permitted- 
— ^what indeed would be no great privilege — ^to take 
their meals with their husbands. The only place they are 
suffered to visit is the temple, to which they are conveyed at 
stated times, in a covered chair, or a wheelbarrow, jealously 
enveloped with curtains. As everything is done from their 
infancy to suppress the nobler emotions of nature — as 
they receive no intellectual culture, and their only educa- 
tion consists of a few useless accomplishments — ^they pass 
their existence in endless ennui, so uninfluenced by all the 
sensations of life that they must eagerly welcome death. 
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The daughters of the chief maDdarins learn nothing bat 
dancing and mnsic ; and, in the misery of their solitude, 
nek relief in smoking, or in the deadly fumes of opium. 
Ladies of inferior rank, whom it is not considered so 
Beeessary to train in idleness, are taught embroidery and 
painting ; and to the cunning hands of these fair artistes 
we owe the painted gauzes, fans, and fire-screens of China^ 
the brilliant and exquisite colouring of which is so univer- 
ally admired. The inhuman custom of crippling the feet 
of Chinese ladies is well known ; but, as it it not referred 
*o by Marco Polo, we may reasonably set it down, with 
many other barbarisms, as an invention of comparatively 
tttodem times. The feet are seized almost at the moment 
of birth, and the heel and all the toes, with the exception 
^the large ones, are compressed by hoops into the shape 
of an inverted cone, the foot being reduced to the size of 
^ doll's, not exceeding four inches in length, and in breadth 
iddom more than two. Hence Chinese ladies are unable 
^ walk any distance ; and the more they hobble in their 
gait, the more courtly and graceful they are thought. 
I^ng finger-nails are also considered a distinguishing 
characteristic of noble dames, and some of the ladies of the 
«>Ort, who are looked upon as the very pink of fashion, 
^tivate this grace with such success, that their nails are 
■id to extend twelve inches beyond the tips of their 
fagers. The practice of crippling the feet is not followed 
^the province of Kiang-si j and as the women of that dis- 
trict are able to move freely about, they are very service- 
•Ue in field-work, for which they have acquired such 
& Imputation, that farmers usually purchase their wives in 
Kiaog-gi. 

The wives of the Emperors, and the princesses of the 
hlood royal, who form a community of themselves, are not 
•Ivays condemned to the same rigorous seclusion which 
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mantles the wretched fiunilies of the miiiidarinfl, and, in 
the huge palace of the great Khan, these &yoiired ladies 
exchange visits, attend f^tes and parties, and diBCoa 
scandal over their tea. For the prinoesaeSy however, this 
is but a short respite, as on attaining a marriageable age, 
they are condemned to wed some hideous Mongol clue( 
and are hurried off to the gloomy steppes and deserts 
of Tartary. Here they sigh for the happy and beantiM 
gardens of Pekin, where they passed the years of tbeir 
youth ; and at one time they returned so frequentlj to 
the capital, in search of its innocent gaieties, that it was 
found necessary to issue a severe edict, by which it was 
decreed that they should only make their appearanoe at 
court once in ten years. 

The matrimonial alliances with Tartar chie& have pi^ 
vailed from the time of the Emperor Kaoti, whettih« 
Tanjons, or Huns, after a succession of sanguinary inroadSi 
exacted from the Chinese ruler, as the first condition ^ 
peace, an annual tribute of the £urest of his daughter 
At that ancient date, a royal Sappho, looking back at h^ 
early years in the flowery land, bewails, in pathetic vera^ 
the miserable fate to which she had thus been doome^ 
and contrasts the rugged life of her Tartar tent, whe^ 
she lives on raw flesh and sour milk, exposed to all i^ 
caprices of a brutal husband, with the pleasures of hc^ 
native Pekin, the luxuries of the imperial palace, and th^ 
fond caresses of her indulgent parents. 

Marriage is obligatory in China, and is regulated hf 
specific laws. The first spouse, who receives the title oi 
" Mother of the House," and enjoys privileges not extendecl 
to the other wives, is chosen by the parents of the bride- 
groom, who arrange the union with those of the lady, 
without reference to the feelings or the wishes of the 
young people. The bride is obtained by purchase, and 
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should there be competitors for her hand, she is awarded 
to the highest bidder. All, however, engage iu the con- 
test without any knowledge of the particular attractions 
of the lady, whose charms are never disclosed till she 
reaches the residence of her intended ; but the intrepid 
speculator, if dissatisfied with his bargain, may then return 
ha to her parents, and dissolve the contract, provided he 
is content to forfeit the purchase-money. On the terms 
hemg arranged, the bride is locked up in a latticed chair 
or wheelbarrow, the key of which is handed over to the 
bridegroom, who, accompanied by his parents and friends, 
OQ&veys the precious deposit to his house, when the casket 
tti^ned, and the living gem displayed. The marriage 
ceremony is simple and brief. All the preliminaries 
settled, the happy pair, in presence of their family and 
filendsy go through the performance of eating together, 
^d exchange cups, when they rise from their seats, and 
prostrating themselves before their parents, the union is 
a4 indissoluble and complete as Chinese ingenuity can 
XBake it The public betrothal is usually followed by an 
dtkertainment, varying in splendour with the means and 
dufKifiition of the two families, and the social rank of the 
uiid^roonL A month afterwards, the parents of the 
l>iide, who have been only too glad to get her off their 
Elands, honour her with a visit of ceremony, and she is 
then permitted herself to pay a similar compliment to her 
^«ff relations. 

Although the privilege enjoyed by a Chinese, of 
Meeting his purchased bride if her attractions do not 
•^ his expectations, may be invidious and vexatious, 
^ ninst be confessed that the popular estimate of beauty 
^ iM)t an extravagant one, or one difficult to be met. A 
oiub nose, thick lips, small dark eyes carefully bereft of 
etery lash, and jet-black tresses, form the principal beau- 
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ties of the &ce ; and corpulence, thougli not indispensable^ 
gives an irresistible grace to the figure. Deformed &et» 
and finger-nails longer than talons, rendering the hands 
perfectly useless, complete the catalogue of charms, which) 
when they are all possessed bj one person, go £ur to ooor 
stitute a Chinese Yenus. 

A man is permitted to have as many wives as he can 
purchase ; and as women of the humbler classes are yftf 
industrious, and undertake every employment, they donok 
entail a heavy expense for their maintenance. The hus- 
band is authorized to chastise his wife with a bamboo; 
but the thickness of the stick, as well as the exact number 
of blows for each offence, and the circumstances under 
which they may and may not be administered, are oare- 
fully adjusted by law; and a blow more or less than the 
legitimate number will expose the husband to the aveng' 
ing lash of the magistrate. Every incident of domestic 
life, and every word spoken, being regulated by etiquette, 
it is very easy to transgress, and the inexorable law insists 
that no transgression shall be passed over. For voluntaij 
desertion of her family, to which a woman may be dritC^ 
by unremitted ill-usage, the ofifender, on her apprehenri<^ 
is reduced to the condition of a slave, and such she vi^ 
tually becomes. But a man may commit the same s^ 
with impunity, though an absence of more than tht^ 
years secures to his wife, on appealing to a magistrate, tt^^ 
privilege of contracting another alliance. Wives are ve^ 
frequently deserted by their capricious consorts ; and th^I 
may be divorced, if such is the wish of the husband, ft7 
the most trivial causes; such as loquacity, pilfering, ' 
fretful or jealous temper, or even for being afflicted witJ 
disease. Thus, after a woman has given her youth, healtl^ 
strength, and the flower of her life to some despicabl' 
tyrant, and perhaps helped to maintain him in idleness b^ 
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ler labour and indogtrj, she may be cast ofi^ in the dreary 
ime of sickness or age, to perish of 'want — a death by 
10 means uncommon in China^ where the poor sometimes 
ie down in the public road to pay the last sad debt 
if nature. 

The dress of Chinese women exhibits such a degree of 
tttfce as might naturally be expected from their neglected 
edacation. Among the lower classes, it is vulgar and 
Uwdry, evincing neither fertility of resource nor harmony 
rf colour. A straw hat, stuck with gaudy flowers, com- 
pletely hides the well-dyed hair, which is turned in a 
top-knot over the head, and secured by a bodkin, while a 
iMp of black velvet falls in front to the nose. Trousers 
of pink or yellow meet a blue cotton frock, and tit close 
ind tight to the calf of the leg, so as to give due promi- 
M&oe to the overgrown ankle, the dimensions of which, 
thoogh requiring no exaggeration, are magnified by rolls 
of bandage, of various colours, and besprinkled with beads 
ttdqMmgles, to attract and rivet the £Eiscinated eye. Feet 
<Bnll as a doll's are encased in tinselled and embroidered 
>iioee^ which it has taxed the utmost ingenuity of the 
ovoer to render sufficiently ornamental, and nothing is 
^fieded but the limping gait to produce an irresistible 
*ct The dress of ladies differs only in the material, 
^uch is often of the most costly description ; and gold 
**d jewels, very profusely used, take the place of spangles 
lodtinseL When all this decoration is heightened by the 
Mwidiahments of the toilet, such as tinging the teeth with 
^ and tobacco, which gives them a beautiful green and 
y^W appearance, and other similar devices, it will 
'^•dily be acknowledged that a Chinese lady in full 
^^'^^ifunQ is calculated to produce a decided impression in a 
ctofwd. 
The Tartar standard of beauty is somewhat different 
L 
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frooi xhMX wtaMiAed in ike ccleBdil cnpm. A gaaoM 
MongcJ belle, lifing on ike deaoiatg m p p e i of the Ortoni^ 
in ft Tilkge of XMttend and ngged teuli^ ploniM lienelf 
on her olire complexion, bbick hair, and small UadcefO^ 
the latter elliptical in sha|:«. forming an acute an^ witk 
the ridge of the nose, and indined oliiiqiid]r Ithii tiie ■ 
temples. Her head has been carefallT flattened; her I 
forehead is wide, her chin peaked, and she rejoieeB in ft { 
flat nose, and ears that a jackass might eary. A hnti, • 
square, full figare, all bone and muscle, is preferred to the 
embonpoirU of the Chinese, and, indeed, is abeolatdf 
required by a life of hardship and laboor, in an iingeiiial^ 
Tariable, and trying climate. 

Tartars are proverbial for their skill in horseman^; 
and a Tartar girl, from mere instinct — for it forms bo 
part of her vocations — ^is as mnch at home on horsebad: 
as the best man in her tribe. There is no feat of eqoHft- 
tion that slie will scruple to perform ; and a steed wbich 
would have daunted Mazeppa — a Bucephalus whidiAk^' 
ander might have hesitated to mount, — ^wild, fieiy, swift 
as the wind, — ^is to her but an ordinary palfrey, and caiTi* 
her safely over arid desert and mountain steep, witbo^ 
occasioning a moment's uneasiness. 

Tartar women, while thus rough and ready, do vf^ 
neglect those employments which are the natural proving 
of the sex — the domestic duties, the preparation of thfl^ 
humble meals, and the use of the needle, in which, indee* 
they are especially dexterous. With very mde impl^ 
ments they make all the wearing apparel of the men, 0^ 
well as their own ; and at the same time excel in tb-^ 
more delicate arts of embroidery and colouring. TheS^ 
ingenious designs exhibit a natural taste for the beantifd^ 
wholly irreconcilable with their actual social conditioi^ 
fiud'proving that, whatever other effects may ensue, th^ 
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moBt diaadYBiiiageous ciicomstanoes cannot always over- 
nile the rooted innate refinement of the female mind. 

The Tartars differ from other Eastern nations in allow- 
ing women a certain liberty of action ; and their wives 
and daughters, instead of being secluded in close apart- 
ments, or pent-up tents, surrounded by the usual guards 
«f such abodes, move freely about, visiting from tent to 
ient^ and mingling even in the society of the other sex. 
But the laws relating to marriage are as invidious and 
BDjust as those of China. Divorce, an institution so sus- 
ceptible of abuse, is even more easy, and a man can cast 
off his wives at pleasure, without so much as alleging a 
reason. Hence, the ties elsewhere esteemed the most 
aodearing in nature, are in Tartary held but lightly, and 
vent without scruple or compunction. 

The wife, as in China, is obtained by purchase j a deed 
bong drawn up between the two contracting parties, in 
vMch the father of the bridegroom, acting in his behalf, 
agrees to present the friends of the lady with a certain 
lumber of sheep and horses, and, what is more to the 
pointy a liberal donation of brandy, in exchange for their 
tk kinswoman. This covenant being duly concluded, 
tte &ct is solemnly announced to the bride's fieimily, who, 
iiihe fulness of their joy, offer up a savoury sheep's-head 
to the household Buddha, and the lady's Neither quaffs a 
goUet of sour milk, not to the health of the plighted 
^Ottpk, but as a crowning formality, essential to the legal- 
iditioii of the union. The cup, indeed, contains a piece 
of money, dropped into it by the &ther of the bridegroom ; 
end this is quietly pocketed by the other parent, who is 
thn said to complete and ratify the bargain. 

Tbe ceremonies of the nuptial day recall those in vogue 
*QM>ng the wild nomadic tribes of Persia. There is the 
*^i&6 procession of equestrians to the tent of the bride's 
l2 
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Neither, but it is not accompanied bj the apathetic bride- 
groom. The latter, who perhaps has never seen the 
lady's face, contents himself with sending a party of Ids 
relatives to escort her home, and patiently awaits her 
arrival On reaching the tent of her Neither, his fiiends 
are met by those of the bride, who surround the tent, and 
oppose their entrance. But, after a brief struggle, the 
bridal party force their way in, seize the bride, who is 
eager to depart, and sweeping in a circle round the dwell- 
ing of her father, triumphantly cany her off to that of 
her future husband. Here, in presence of the two fEuniHefl^ 
and the assembled neighbours, who flock in uninvited, 
she makes an obeisance to her new kindred, to the bride- 
groom, and the household hearth ; and all are then ente^ 
tained with a feast, protracted over seven or eight dayJ^ 
and for which the bridegroom's Neither is recompensed by 
sumptuous donations from his kindred and connexioiui> 

In Thibet, the grand centre of Buddhist influences, on 
which the code of the Mongolian deserts is founded, 
women are in much the same position as in TartafJ- 
They enjoy an equal degree of freedom, and arepermitt^ 
to associate openly with men. The law, however, ^ 
granting this liberty, requires that they shall make thef^' 
selves as ugly as possible before they appear in publi^' 
and whenever they present themselves in the street^ 
their faces must be encased in a thick spotted vamiaf^ 
which effectually screens every charm. This is the V€?^ 
of the Thibetan lady, and to neglect such an essential pai^ 
of her toilet, and show her face in its natural aspec^-^ 
would be not only a violation of the law, but woul^^ 
subject the offender to arrest and punishment. Th^^ 
Thibetan women, however, groan under the odious usag^^ 
and sometimes run every risk to indulge the beaux witt^ 
a glimpse of their faces. Like their Tartar neighbourly 
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they possess considerable taste, and are particularly skilful 
in painting. Their dress, though it differs but little from 
that of the men, is becoming, and admits of much varia- 
tion in point of colour. The hair is worn loug, parted in 
the centre of the head, and thrown in two wavy tresses 
over the shoulders. It is generally adorned with a band 
of pearls, or, if such a costly decoration is not to be had, 
by a string of beads ; and the bonnet of the European 
dame is represented by a cap of red cloth, worn rather 
jantily on the head. Altogether their appearance is such 
as almost to afford the Lamas an excuse, if one were 
demanded, for insisting that they should disguise and 
disfigure their faces. 

The Thibetan women are very industrious, and, in 
addition to the ordinary duties of the sex, carry on all 
the traffic and petty commerce of the country. They 
convey their commodities to market over nigged and 
impracticable roads, without assistance from the men, and 
visit distant villages as hawkers and pedlars, displaying 
ihdr wares at every house. They are naturally gay, 
coorteous, and, of course, gentle and affectionate, and 
require only the beneficent influence of Christianity, and 
of mild and just laws, to raise them to a high standard of 
Bioral excellence. 

A large branch of the Mongolian family is located in 
Japan, which, indeed, may compare with China in density 
^ population ; and Jeddo, the capital, is said to contain 
'>W)re than ten millions of inhabitants. This vast empire, 
^ng in the midst of the Indian Ocean, at a point con- 
rtantly approached by the argosies of our merchants, is 
hermetically sealed to the rest of mankind, though the 
American government has recently received a promise 
t^t, after a certain time, its citizens shall be admitted to 
a limited intercourse. The measure of exclusion was first 
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adopted in consequence of the intrigaes of the Jesmta^ 
-who, after being hospitably receiyed and entertained hy 
the Emperor, stirred up their adherents in the ifllands to 
revolt, and hence led to very serious disorders On tlie 
suppression of the insurrection, Christianity, to which all 
the mischief was attributed, fell under a ban ; and it trtf 
pronounced a capital offence to hold any intercourse with 
foreigners. A slight exception was made in &ToaT of 
the Dutch, who are suffered, under great restiictMM) 
to send two ships every year to the principal island, to 
supply the court and nobility with articles of European 
luxury. 

Thus Japan, with its mountains and forests, its neh 
and teeming valleys, its bustling crowded cities^ is to its 
inhabitants an absolute prison, and to tlie world a la&^ ] 
unknown — in it, but not of it. Still Europeans^ throi^ 
by shipwreck or other accidents on its inhospitable 
shores, have penetrated the cordon so jealously est^ 
blished, and acquired some knowledge of the govemmeP-'* 
and people. 

The sovereign power is vested in two emperors, one ^^ 
whom is the supreme temporal authority, and bears tl^^ 
title of Kumbo-Sana, while the other, called the Kin-Re^^' 
devotes himself to spiritual afl^rs, and presides over tl*-^ 
idolatrous religion of the country. Nominally^ indeec^-^ 
he is entitled to admonish, or even to restrain, the mor^ 
potent lay Emperor, should he overstep the bounds <r^ 
justice or decorum ; but his influence, when he v«nture^ 
to exercise it, has but little real effect, and the strong arn^ 
of his temporal brother always prevails. The nobles an^ 
dignitaries, not a few of whom govern separate principaK^ 
ties with the attributes and prerogatives of kings, ar^ 
subject to the temporal Emperor, and are occasionally^ 
obliged to appear at his court; when they present them^ 
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selves with thooaftDds of attendants, and sorroonded bj 
all the insignia and all the splendour of rojsltj. 

As might be imagined, from the character of the 
govemmenty woman plays no part in the history of 
Japan, though, allowing for Oriental usages, she is 
treated, on the whole, with tolerable leniency. She 
oociq>iea a better position in the family, from not entail- 
ing any charge at her marriage, as a bride receives no 
dowry, but, on the contrary, is presented by her husband 
vith a handsome donation, which is invariably appro- 
priated by her £skther. In Japan, therefore, it is con- 
sidered more fortunate to have daughters than sons, as 
the former ultimately prove a very profitable investment. 
On the birth of a son, the event is commemorated by 
planting a tree, Vhich, if the little stranger lives, is care- 
My tended till the day of his marriage, when it is cut 
down, and furnishes material for a chest, designed expressly 
to hold the wardrobe of the newly-wedded couple. The 
Bttrriage, as in China and Tartary, is an afiair between 
the parents, and the wishes of the young people themselves 
tie never consulted. The bride is usually in her fifteenth 
year ; but maturity being early developed, wedlock may 
k contracted at a still younger age, and the mother is 
often a child herseK Marriage is a religious ceremony, 
>nd is celebrated with great pomp, and many forms, in a 
poblie temple, in presence of the priests and idols, and 
^ fiiends and kindred of both fisimilies. The priest 
l>lackens the pearly teeth of the bride, using for this 
Forpoae the same indelible lacker applied to coal- 
tCQttlefl^ and other similar japan-ware ; and this serves, 
^om that time to her death, to notify, like the wedding- 
^ of Europe, that she has entered the married 
itate. 
A noan's wives all live together in one household. The 
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first wife, however, enjoys a superior rank, and exercises 
the greatest authority, the others being, to a certain 
extent, subject to her control 

Ladies of rank live in strict seclusion, and are hardly 
permitted even to stir fit)m their apartments, though on 
special occasions they appear, under the sacred protection 
of the veil, in public thoroughfares, closely attended hj 
their jealous and wary husbands. Women of the humbler 
classes present themselves in the streets unveiled ; but 
they are not allowed to speak to a man unless th«r 
fastidious spouse, who perhaps has half a dozen otb^ 
wives under lock and key at home, is present. 

The costume of the Japanese has a characteristic com- 
mon to the whole Mongolian race, inasmuch as the dress 
of the woman assimilates closely to that Cf the man. 1* 
is very simple, consisting solely of a loose dressing-goWt^ 
called a chiramono, worn over long wide trousers, 9^^ 
fastened at the waist by a band. Ladies in affluent d^' 
cumstances wear as many as twenty of these garments * 
once, one over the other ; and if they become too warJ^' 
deliberately throw a gown or two off, and let it ha^^ 
down over the girdle, gradually stripping themselves ^ 
their redundant wardrobe, much in the same manner ^^ 
the clown at Astley's, in his famous ride to Brentfort^* 
The hair of the Japanese women, whether rich or poor, i^ 
their most effective ornament. It is glossy and luxurianlf^ 
and is tastefully adorned with flowers and ribbons, adding 
materially to their charms. 

In Japan, China, Tartary, and Thibet, where th^ 
Mongolian family has so long been settled, women, and 
even men, have for centuries remained in the sam» 
condition, bound, cramped, stationary. We are about 
to open a new page in their history and their destiny ; 
but if it is to enregister such incidents as have hitherto 
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d the track of the Caacasian, better it were for 
gives — for the honour of Christianity and of civili- 
— ^that that yet hidden page were never turned. 
I hope for a happier and brighter result. 



IX. 

GBEECE. 

EECE is a land endeared to our sympathies and 
ilities from the moment that they are first developed, 
most ancient temple of the arts, the nursery of 
r and philosophy, and the earliest home of freedom, 
Bsodated with eveiy sentiment that can charm the 
mimate the breast, or engage the understanding. 
Kcellence seems too great to attribute to her 
en; and her familiar history, a household book 
. time, claims ready belief for its most marvellous 
168. We can recall the &bled statue of Pygmalion, 
stood before his own rapt eyes, swelling with the 
)entle tide of life and motion : we can see the cold 
e take form and expression from the Promethean 
of Phidias ; we can imagine, though not realize, 
xquisite grace and matchless symmetry of the 
dan Apollo. The mind still responds to the thrill- 
idences of Homer, fires at the eloquence of Demos- 
8^ and lingers, a wondering pupil, at the charmed 
<f Aristotle. We bleed with Leonidas at the pass 
bermopylse ; we read with throbbing hearts the 
ms story of Marathon ; we kindle at the great 
8 of Alcibiades, Themistocles, Pericles, and Cimon. 
possible, then, that even barbarism can have troddea 
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down the hallowed groves of the Academj, where, under 
the shadow of the classic portico^ the immortal Fkto 
taughty and crowds listened to the almost inspired lips 
of Socrates ? The circus, the theaire, and the temple^ tha 
Areopagus and the Agora^ have equally paid the debt of 
time ; but mighty vestiges attest their ancient grandeur, 
and Greece is still holy ground to the poet, the antiquary, 
the sculptor, and the patriot. 

Through these associations and these illusions we musi 
grope our way to the real character and actual social 
condition of this remarkable people. The picture, alas 1 
^ters as we near it, and reveals the usual fallible touches 
of human infirmity. The &voured children of the godi^ 
whom history has enshrined for our idolatry, were indeed 
but indifferent beings ; their heroes were without gene- 
rosity, their maidens without tendemesB^ and their 
matrons without virtue. It was they who condemned 
and destroyed Miltiades, who banished the just Arifitide^ 
and who put Socrates to deatk They it was vH 
jealous of their own freedom, enslaved the miaettU* 
Helots, and annually compelled those helpless serfe to 
mangle and slaughter each other, from a craven fear of 
their growing numbers. And finally, with all ii^^ 
poetry, refinement, and boasted chivalry, they remain^ 
to the last wholly unconscious of the true characteristic 
and innate natural susceptibilities of woman. 

This renowned nation sprang from various tribes » 
robbers and pirates, who, in remote times, fixed theff 
haunts in the masked harbours of the j^ean ; 9sA 
Thucydides, with manly candour, mentions thiat, evott 
in an age comparatively enlightened, the Greeks c0Dr 
sidered piracy an honourable calling. Such it "^ 
undoubtedly esteemed in the days of Homer, who— an<l 
not Herodotus — was the father, or rather the patriarob 
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if history, as well as of poetry, and who flourished about 

150 yean before Christ At this time the Greeks are 

epreaented as a fiunily of tribes, united by the ties of a 

XMnmon origin and a common language, though the 

atter, as a natural consequence of their subdivision, was 

sorropted by different dialects. The goremment was 

rested in the several chie&, who^ however, were subject, 

in all important points, to the superior authority of the 

BasUeus, or Xing — a dignity conferred by their suffrages 

on the warrior most distinguished for wisdom, virtue, un- 

diimted courage, and personal strength. This position 

¥M an object of ambition to the greatest heroes, though 

the royal diadem imposed only additional cares, and did 

not lelieye its possessor or his &mily from the humblest 

employments. Paris, a prince of the blood royal of Troy, 

lauted in the erection of his own palace ; and Ulysses 

{nbHdy made it a boast that he was an admirable 

pkmi^man. The king, however, usually possessed great 

tveuores, and was allotted the largest share of the spoil 

faing war, and, what he was envied more, the most 

ktntiful female captive. 

Oenend dissoluteness of manners is the most prominent 
dttraoteristic of the Homeric era j and woman, instead of 
Ung an instrument of civilization, is made the active 
>gent of social corruption. The very subject of the 
Qiid shows, in a striking light, how little value was 
pkoed by the ancients on the precious influence of female 
virtue, Helen, the heroine of the immortal epic, was 
^more distinguished for her personal beauty, though 
^11 described as divine, than for her frailty and perfidy. 
Kvm in the tender period of childhood, her dawning 
Amns attracted the eye of violence, and the lovely 
l^inoeiB was only in her tenth year, when she became 
ttipQj of Theseus. Becovered by the prowess of her 
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brothers, her hand was sought by all the princes of 
Greece, who, for this purpose, repaired in a body to the 
splendid court of her father — ^Tyndarus, King of Sparta. 
The monarch, bewildered by so many suitors, was relieved 
from the perplexity their rivalry occasioned by the advice 
of Ulysses ; and the favour of Helen herself secured the 
prize for Menelaus. Yet, in a few years, the yonng 
queen, surrounded by every enjoyment that aflfection 
could prompt, or wealth and power command, abandoned 
the husband of her choice, and her infant children, to 
elope with a stranger, who, in the guise of a friend and 
a guest, outraged at once the laws of hospitality and of 
nature. 

Such was the degraded character for whom the in- 
fatuated Trojans took up arms, and whom the princesses 
of Troy, far from repudiating, openly received as a sister. 
'Not was it esteemed discreditable to Helen that, while 
she was thus sheltered and protected in Troy, she main- 
tained a clandestine correspondence with the leaders of 
Greece, in which she divulged, without scruple or remorse, 
the military plans of her defenders. On the death of 
Paris, she married his brother Deiphobus, and finally 
betrayed that prince, with whom she had pretended t^ 
be enamoured, to the Greeks, sealing her treachery witl*- 
his blood. 

The fate of Helen involved a termination not unsuit>'' 
able to so profligate a career. Retiring to Bhodes, sh^ 
fell a victim to the unscrupulous vengeance of anothe^ 
woman, Polyxa, widow of Tlepolemus, who, discovering 
her retreat, caused her to be seized by her female slaved 
disguised as furies, and, to these pitiless wretches, a tre^ 
furnished a gibbet for the fairest of her sex. What wa^ 
the Greek estimate of virtue may be inferred from th^ 
ia^, that, after her death; the frail Helen was awarde<I' 
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divine honours, and she -who in life had been weaker 
than a woman, in the grave was exalted into a goddess. 

Sappho is a more signal, because a more brilliant ex- 
ample, of the corruption of the female character among 
the early Greeks ; and fragments of her own deathless 
lyrics survive to attest her depravity. To incomparable 
beauty, this gifted woman added every rare endowment 
of the mind, and some of the most engaging qualities of 
the heart. For her immortal lays, she received from her 
countrymen, in a later age, the flattering appellation of 
the Tenth Muse, and their plaudits have been approved 
by the candid judgment of posterity. But while we are 
struck by the iire of her words, and the melting tender- 
ness of her melodious notes — while we kindle at the glow 
of her genius and her imagination, we turn in disgust 
from her indelicacy, her levity, and her crimes. Painful 
it is to reflect, what the ancients have not sought to dis- 
guise, that these were the characteristics, not of an indi- 
'vidual, but of the whole female community ; that they 
"Were held up for admiration, and for universal imitation, 
•nd were even stamped with the solemn approval of the 



bo, one of the earliest poets, is, at the same time, 
tite first woman who is recorded to have died for love. 
^I^naisported by her passion for Phaon, she became indif- 
£ev«iit to her divine gifts, to the ties of nature, and to the 
pfeasuies of life, and, in a moment of frenzy, put an end 
*o her own existence. To such a mind, even suicide 
^^ be made sublime, and the memorable spot which 
^ the scene of her death is still pointed out to the 
voyager along the shores of Greece. It bears the signifi- 
CMit name of " Sappho's Leap." 

The religion of the Greeks was eminently calculated to 
i&duce and foster a corrupt system of morals, which, in- 
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deed, wbs but too oonsonant witb the natural disposition 
of the people. Their mjihoLogy waa essentially material^ 
«nd the gods were represented with all the passions and 
all the infirmities of men. Newgate, peopled with the 
blackest criminals, could hardly haTe matched the Gredan 
pantheon ; and women were taught to adore deities, 
whom men, had they possessed any of the higher or 
nobler impulses of humanity, should have blushed to 
name. Materiality was carried to such an extent, that 
every passion, every sentiment, every emotion, almost 
every natural object, was physically embodied ; and anger, 
despair, sleep, woods and rivers, fountains, rocks, and 
whirlpools, were converted into divinities, and became 
the arbiters and ministers of fate. 

The far-&med oracle of Delphi, shrined in the temple 
of Apollo, at the foot of Mount Parnassus, exercised a 
leading influence on the religious and social, and even on 
the political government of the Greeks. Delphi was 
supposed to be the centre of the earth, and the stately 
temple was erected over a hole, which, as the l^end 
affirms, continually emitted a steam-like exhalation, in* 
fused with the prophetic breath of Apollo. The oracular 
rei^nses were pronounced by a woman, who derived 
from her office the high name of Pythia ; and the pro- 
phecies, which soon acquired a world-wide reputation, 
and still remain among the puzzles of history, were origi- 
nally delivered in verse ; but on its being sarcastically 
observed that the god of poetry was a very indifierent 
poet, prose, alwa3rs closely mantled in a veil of mystery, 
was substituted. When required to discharge this func- 
tion, Pythia, attended by a train of five priests, arrayed 
in sacerdotal vestments, dipped her head in the fountain 
of Castalia, on the rise of Moimt Parnassus, and then, 
wreathing her brow with the sacred laurel, entered the 
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^oomj sulyteiraneouB cavity of the temple, and seated 
lierself an a three-legged stool, called a tripod, which was 
perforated beneath, and plaoed over thei focus of the sul- 
phnzoos vaponr. Inspiration sometimes developed itself 
in a gentle manner, and the orade was then nttered in 
aeoents soft as music ; at others, the Pythia, as soon as 
she inhaled the vi^nr, was seized with convulsive throes, 
bunt into wild cries and howlings, and pronounced the 
response, when questioned, in broken and frantic woi*ds, 
with difficulty taken down by the attendant priests. 
Plutarch mentions one occasion when the cries of Pythia 
were so piercing, and her throes so horrifying, that the 
priests fled in dismay from the temple, and the miserable 
victim of superstition expired herself on the following 

The oracle, as may be imagined, often drew its inspira- 
tion from other sources than the Castalian fountain, or 
ihe prophetic Tapour; and Pythia, like Danae, was 
Tolnerable to a shower of gold. Originally the office was 
filled by beautiful maidens, still in the flower of youth ; 
irat Echecrates, a Thessalian, having attempted the 
abduction of one of these &ir priestesses, none were 
afterwards advanced to the tripod till they had reached 
their fiftieth year. The Pythias were bound to a life of 
-virtue, a rule not always followed by the Grecian 
priestesses, as the case of Hero, priestess of Sestus, suffi- 
ciently attests. Hero held up a beacon to her lover 
Leander, as he swam across the Hellespont to her feet, 
from the very turret of the temple, and from that spot 
she precipitated herself into the sea, when, in the midst 
of a terrific storm, she saw the sturdy swimmer ingulfed 
by the waves. 

Such a religion as that of Greece necessarily weakened 
and perverted, but could not wholly destroy, the beauti- 
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fill moral influence of woman ; for the poetic tempera- 
ment of the Greeks never £uled to acknowledge and 
recognise an element so fruitful of pasaion and feeling. 
The poems which recite their early history, are chieflj 
interesting from their yarious female characters j and 
conflicting sentiments, now of sympathy or pity, now 
of indignant wonder, throw a halo, as we read, round 
the immortal names of Penelope, Andromache, Helan, 
and Hecuba. Yet no coDsideration was shown for the 
weakness and tender instincts of the sex, which appeal bo 
eloquently to man for protection. It was a common 
occurrence for the women of one tribe to be carried off 
by a ruthless foray from another, when they were reduced 
to slavery, without regard to rank or age, and could onlj 
be recovered by a heavy ransom. How harshly these 
poor captives were treated, we are but too clearly in- 
formed in the vivid pages of Homer ; and, on one oocar 
sion, Telemachus, for a slight oflence, orders some unfortu- 
nate slaves to be hanged on the spot. The female 
captives were charged with all the hard work and 
drudgery of the household, and it was their especial task 
to grind the com, an arduous operation, performed bj * 
clumsy and cumbrous handmilL Weaving and spinning 
their other occupations, were undertaken also by the 
women of the &mily, from the mistress to her youngest 
daughter ; and the highest rank did not exempt a wcanan 
frt)m a share of the domestic duties. Both Helen and 
Penelope were skilful sempstresses; and NausilM 
daughter of Alcinous, King of Phseacia, is represented 
at the river-side, assisting her fenude slaves to wash tb^ 
linen of the family. This equal participation of labour 
imparts a solder tint to the dark complexion of the tin^ 
It is pleasant to follow Herodotus, with his ever-tiippii4 
step, into the simple hut of the Eling of Macedon, 9fi^ 
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)hold the Queen engaged in the humble task of knead- 
g flour and baking bread. Not leas striking is the 
ctore given bj Thucjdides of the dwelling of Admetus, 
ing of the Molossians. Here it was that Themistocles, 
i his flight firom Greece, found shelter and food, pro- 
cted, though under the roof of a foe, by the sacred laws 
' hospitality. Weary and exhausted, the fjedlen states- 
an reached at night the well-known abode of the King : 
afore him was darkness and a desert ; behind, eager 
HTSuers close on his track. But a glimmering light 
lows him the form of a woman, and in her breast he 
nowB full well that the wretched may ever claim, if not 
protectress, at least a friend. He enters the house, 
nd, announcing his name, throws himself at the feet of 
he Queen, the wife of his sworn enemy. A step, too 
unilar to be mistaken, is heard without : it is the 
Singes ; but the ready tact of woman, never wanting at 
he call of humanity, is quick to interpose; and the 
^oeen snatches her sleeping infant from its couch, and 
plaoes it in the arms of the fugitive. The King is 
inataatly disarmed by the spectacle; and Themistocles, 
Obtested as an enemy, la sheltered and succoured as a 
gnest 

At an earlier period, the historian introduces us to the 
Vttldence of the kings of Sparta, where Argia, the Queen, 
^ow of Aristodemus, is seen washing and dressing her 
^ sons. These princes afterwards became joint kings 
<^ Sparta, and firom the time of their accession, the Lacede- 
**waan throne was always shared by two monarchs. 

deviously to the historic period, the Greeks, like 
^*ft» primitive nations, obtained their wives by purchase 
^ their parents ; but, according to Aristotle, the price 
^ sometimes relinquished in favour of a distinguished 
•'utor. Polygamy, as the case of Priam shows, was 

M 
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allowed, but not UDiversally practised ; and the Odyssey 
relates that Laertes, King of Ithaca, declined to take 
a second wife, from a generous consideration for the feel- 
ings of Anticleia. 

Among the Spartans, the position of woman was some- 
what altered by the iron laws of Lycurgus. Aristotle, 
indeed, affirms that the Delphian missionary, bent on 
universal reformation, endeavoured to throw lus heavy 
yoke over both sexes alike, but was so vehemently 
opposed by the fairer portion of the community, that^ at 
length, he consented, as a compromise, to exempt them 
from his most severe restrictions. Hence a Spartan lady 
kept a sumptuous and liberal table at home, while her 
husband, as a patriotic citizen, was bound to drink black 
soup at the public refectory. Spartan women were femed 
for their beauty, and, by the code of Lycurgus, those who 
excelled in personal attractions, were, on public grounds, 
permitted to have two or even three husbands ; so that 
it was not rare for the same woman to be mistress of two 
households and mother of two families. Such a practice 
necessarily involved great corruption of morals, insensi- 
bility to the natural conjugal ties, and even indifference 
to the claims of maternity. It was more obduracy, thtf^ 
patriotism, that dictated the Spartan mother's injunction 
to her son as he departed for battle, " Return either wi**^ 
your shield, or upon it !" 

So loose was the nuptial connexion in Sparta, tha* * 
was not unlawful, or even unusual, for a man to ^^^ 
away his wife ; and without any scruple, form, or leg*^ 
process, totally to dissolve their union. By this me^^ 
King Ariston obtained the beautiful spouse of his fri^^ 
Agetus, with whom he entered into a formal contr^^ 
ratified by oath, and solemnly referred to the gods, tl** 
each should give the other whatever he might desira ^ 
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lis worldly possessions. Ariston having performed his 
Mirt of the agreement, hj the sacrifice of a large sum of 
^d, claimed the more precious treasure of Agetus, and 
lie overreached subject, obliged to comply with his 
lemand, presented the King with his wife, who after- 
rards became the mother of Demaratus. 

The Spartans, however, were not universally insensible 
;o the domestic affections, and the strong ties of nature 
>ocasionall7 asserted their ascendancy, in spite of corrupt 
labits and vicious conventional usages. King Anaxer- 
bides could not be induced by the supposed infirmity of 
lis queen to resort to the cruel expedient of divorce, 
ilihough, as the royal stock was in danger of extinction, 
it was repeatedly urged upon him by the Ephori ; and to 
iQie remonstrances of his subjects, he mildly replied that 
^they did not act justly, in urging him to dismiss his 
wife, when she had done nothing wrong, and take another 
in her place, and therefore he would not comply with 
their request." At last, indeed, as a compromise, he con- 
sented to contract a second marriage, without dissolving 
the first j but this arrangement was made with the con- 
sent of his queen, who afterwards became "the joyful 
Jnother of children." 

Kor are there wanting examples of conjugal tenderness 
•nd devotion among the Spartan women. The Minyse, 
* tribe allied to the Lacedemonians, having been driven 
fe>ni their settlement sat Lenrnos by an irruption of the 
^elaagians, were received and sheltered by the Spartans, 
^ho allotted them lands in their narrow territory, and 
g^ve them their daughters in marriage. But the Minyse 
"^ere not content to be guests, and gradually assumed the 
^ and arrogance of masters ; on which the Lacedemo- 
^'^^liSjWho valued nothing so much as their independence, 
^ ^pon them unexpectedly, and seizing the whole tribe, 
M 2 
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threw them into prison, waiting onlj for night, when 
alone criminals could be execated, to put them to death. 
In the mean time, however, thej allowed the wives of the 
Minjse to enter their dungeons, to bid them a last adiei^ 
and these devoted women availed themselves of the 
opportunity to exchange clothes with their husbands^ 
who thus passed out unmolested j and when the Spa^ 
tans came to slaj their prisoners, they found, not the 
detested Minyse, but their own daughters. A wild thoa|^ 
sublime scene ensued ; and in the end the punishment of 
the Minyse was commuted to banishment, as a tribute to 
the pious affection of their wives. 

The Lacedemonians gave large dowries with thdr 
daughters, often to the complete spoliation of their sons; 
and it was a common occurrence for a Spartan, at his 
death, to leave all his property exclusively to lus daugh- 
ters. By law and custom wealth was allowed to aocft- 
mulate in the hands of women ; but a rich man, however 
innocent and blameless his conduct, was looked upon with 
suspicion. Women, moreover, instead of being shut up 
in secluded chambers, as in other parts of Greece, wei^ 
from their earliest youth, allowed the utmost liberty I 
and Xenophon and Plutarch describe them as taking p^ 
in the public games at the theatre — ^boxing, wrestliB^ 
and running races, in presence of the King, the state 
functionaries, and the young men of the city. Th©^ 
costume was not unsuited to these athletic exercifl^ 
consisting simply of a Hght tunic, divided at the skirt, ^ 
as to leave the Hmbs, which were exposed to vi^*^' 
perfectly free from restraint. In this attire, and W^*^ 
their flowing hair wreathed with flowers, they took p^ 
in the religious ceremonies, sang and danced at "fc^ 
national festivals, and attended, in their turn, at *** 
theatre, to witness the rigorous training of the yott^^ 
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len. On the death of a king, it was their duty to go in 
>leinn procession through the city, attired in mourning, 
ad beating a caldron ; and, at this ominous sound, a man 
nd woman of every &mily were obliged to assume the 
ime melancholy garb. 

The Spartan damsel married at an early, though not an 
mpradent age, and the personal appearance, rather than 
he rank or means of the suitor, decided her election. 
BUresses were at the disposal of the King, who, as a rule, 
Mstowed them, without consulting either themselves or 
ihinr parents, on the poorest citizens ; so that the wealth 
di the nation might be distributed equally among all 
daasea. When accepted, the suitor carried off his bride 
faj force ; but in a few days she returned to the house of 
her &ther, and continued to reside under the parental 
loaf for two or three years, only seeing her husband by 
rtetlth, and disguised in man's apparel. Usually she 
was mother of a feunily before she became mistress of a 
hoaaehold. 

The faith of a Spartan woman was plighted, not to her 
husband, but to the state, and this sentiment was 
hii|ffessed upon her in the first years of childhood. 
Horodotns describes it as a ruling principle in Gorgo, 
daughter of King Cleomeues, when only in her ninth year. 
^ young princess was accidentally present at an inter- 
view hetween her fiither and Aristagoras, Tyrant of 
JOetas, when the latter, anxious to engage the monarch 
^ the Ionian war, offered an enormous sum for his 
■ttvioes, gradually increasing the amount till it reached 
^ talents. At this point he was interrupted by the 
^*tie princess, who exclaimed to Cleomenes — "Father, 
^stranger will corrupt you, imless you depart :"— on 
^^ the King, who had begun to waver, and felt the 
^toth of the child's remark, was reminded of his duty, and 
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rushed out of the room. Gorgo afterwards became the 
wife of Leonidas, who fell at the head of the immortal 
three hundred, in the pass of Thermopyl© ; and it was 
through her instrumentality that the Greeks were first 
apprised of the approaching invasion of Xerxes. The 
intention of the Eastern tyrant had been discovered by 
Demaratus, who, together with many other Greeks^ wa» 
then at Shushan, the Persian capital ; and, though sar- 
rounded by spies, he contrived to inscribe the important 
information on a slab of wood, carefully coated with wax, 
which he sent to Sparta. The object of such a present, 
however, quite baffled the comprehension of the Spartan^ 
till it was shown to Gorgo, who penetrated the mystery, 
and by her advice the wax was scraped away, and the 
latent writing revealed. 

But patriotism was an inherent sentiment in the 
women of Greece; and the fair daughters of Athena, 
though reared under a totally different code, could be as 
stern in the public cause as the more favoured matrons of 
Sparta. On the defeat of the Athenians by the Argi^^ 
in -^gina, the only survivor of their little band, on W» 
return to the classic city, was seized in the street by **^® 
wives of those who had fallen, and beaten to death wi*"* 
the clasps of their girdles, each woman demanding, as S"® 
struck the wretched man, where he had left her husba^^ 
But their conduct was far from being applauded by *^ 
Athenians, who, instead of awarding the victor furie^ ^ 
olive crown, took alarm at such an insurrection of the ^^ 
and this exhibition of their prowess was made the pret>^^ 
for an alteration in their costume. It was decreed tl*^ 
from that time, the dress of the women should con^^ 
solely of a linen tunic, worn loose, so that there might 
no need for a clasp, which, as the recent event sho^^ 
could, while it served to adorn a woman's waist, be appl^^ 
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very effectuallj over a man's shoulders. On the other 
hand, the .ZEIgiuian and Argive women, whose husbands 
had been the victors in the battle at ^gina, as a memo- 
rial of the national triumph, and in derision of the Athe- 
nians, now made the clasp a more conspicuous feature in 
their dress, and gradually enlarged it to double the 
original size. 

The Athenian women were not singular in their par- 
tiality for physical force, under the influence of national 
feelings or resentment. Thucydides, in his account of the 
Peloponnesian war, describes the women of Platsea as 
riang with their husbands to drive the Theban garrison 
from their city, and while the fugitives were pursued 
through the narrow streets by the men, the fairer portion 
of the population pelted them with tiles from the roofs of 
the houses. But pity melted the heart of one of these 
Amazons, when she saw the Thebans hard pressed by their 
enemies, and handing them a hatchet, she enabled them 
to Bever the bar of the city gate, and thus effect their 
escape. 

Their violent passions often urged the Greek women to 
the verge of frenzy, and sometimes to actual madness. 
At one period, insanity assumed an epidemic chai*acter 
Mnong the women of Argos, and every family had its 
fenale maniac. Terrified at such a visitation, the Argives 
^ recourse to the skill of Melampus, who, after a time, 
succeeded in arresting the plague, but demanded their 
Arties as his reward. Even this hard penalty the 
Argives considered preferable to the disease. 

The memorable clasp afiray was not the only occasion 
en which the Athenian women signalized their resolution 
*iid their cruelty. Athens being reduced to great ex- 
t^mities by the invasion of Mardonius, Lycidas, one of 
the senators, in a solemn assembly of the citizens, recom- 
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mended that the state should send in its submission to the 
invader, on which he was adjudged to be stoned ; and the 
women of Athens, hearing what had happened, dete^ 
mined that his innocent wife should share his &te. Ac- 
cordingly they went in a body to his house, seized tlie 
terrified lady and her children, and drove them with firight- 
ful yells and imprecations through the city^ every &ir 
hand hurling a stone at their victims, till the sacrifice ynn 
complete. 

Nor were the Athenian women less ferocious in their 
acts of private vengeance. At one of the festivals of 
Diana, the Pelasgians, in revenge for their expulsion fiom 
Attica, forcibly carried off fifty Athenian women M 
captives to Lemnos, and compelled them to become their 
wives. But these heroines, though subjected to eveiy 
indignity and humiliation, could not be subdued by cap- 
tivity. They trained up their children as bitter enemies 
to their fathers, teaching them only the loved dialect of 
their native city, with the customs, principles^ and religion 
of their countrymen ; and their lessons were so effective, 
that the boys, as they grew up, scorned to associate with 
the Pelasgians. A horrid and sweeping tragedy was the 
climax of this unnatural discord. The women, unable any 
longer to suppress their resentment, deliberately murdered 
their husbands ; and both they and their children were 
then put to death by the Pelasgians, who made no allow- 
ance for the cruel provocation they had received. 

The national games and festivals of Greece, one of 
which had afforded the Pelasgians an opportunity of effect- 
ing this abduction, were eagerly attended by women, and 
were often chosen as auspicious occasions for marriage. 
Cliothenes, Tyrant of Sicyon, being victorious in the 
chariot-race at the Olympic games, made a proclamation 
that " whoever of the Greeks deemed himself worthy to 
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leoome tlie son-in-law of Cliotbenes, should present 
limaelf at Sicyon within sixty days, and submit to a year's 
rial of his capabilities and character, when the most 
leserving should be rewarded with his daughter's hand." 
kich a promise naturally attracted a number of com- 
letitorsi, not from Greece alone, but from all the sur- 
■ounding countries, and even from Sicily and Italy ; but 
unong the whole of the assembled suitors, none found 
mch permanent £Eivour with Cliothenes himself as a young 
/Athenian named Hippoclides, for whom he secretly 
destined the prize. Fate, however, was adverse to his 
intentions. On the day fixed for the momentous award, 
^hen the columned hall was crowded with the expectant 
suitors and noble guests, there was a vehement call for 
mufiic, and Hippoclides, to the horror of the decorous 
&^r, leaped on the table and began to dance, finally 
turning over on his head, and kicking his heels in the air. 
At this unwonted spectacle, Cliothenes could no longer 
iwtrain his indignation, and angrily exclaimed, '' Son of 
Eaander, you have danced away your marriage." " No 
natter," cried the indifierent lover, " no matter to Hip- 
poclides." And he continued to amuse the company with 
^ antics, till Cliothenes commanding silence, assigned 
the hand of his daughter to another Athenian, Megades, 
»n of Alcmseon. From this union sprang, in the second 
S^eration, the peerless Agarista, who, marrying Xanthip- 
pe became the mother of Pericles. 

An Athenian millionaire named Callias, who had been 
^^r in the horse-race in the Olympian games, and 
Mcond in that of the chariots, resolved, under the influ- 
**«» of the popular applause, to bestow his three daugh- 
ters in marriage in honour of his triumph. Accordingly, 
gi^g each of the maidens a magnificent dowry, he 
a-iitliorized them to choose a husband to their own taste, 
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from their assembled countrTmen, and then solemnized 
their respective nuptials in the most somptnous and 
costly manner. 

The institution of marriage, so lightly regarded by the 
Spartans, was revered by the Greek women generafly, 
and they gave innumerable proofe, both as wives and 
daughters, of their deep and earnest veneration of the 
domestic ties. What can be more touching than iha 
conduct of Elpinice, who voluntarily gave her hand to 
secure the liberation of her Either, the great Miltiadesf 
or can fiction depict a scene more tender or sublime than 
the spectacle of Euphrasia giving nurture from her booom 
to her famishing parent ? The love of Labda for her 
infant son, afterwards Tyrant of Corinth, nerved her to 
defy a gang of armed desperadoes bent on his destruction. 
The Delphian oracle having declared that the child wonld 
ultimately become King of Corinth, his relatives, who 
had usurped the government, and wished to keep the 
sovereign power in their own hands, determined to pre- 
vent such a result by putting him to death. With this 
view, a band of conspirators presented themselves at the 
house of Labda, and requested to see the boy, all having 
previously bound themselves, under a solemn oath, that 
he who first received him should plunge a knife in his 
heart. But the trusting infant, as he left the arms of hi» 
mother, met his intended murderer with a smile, and the 
man's heart being touched, he passed him on to on© ^* 
his accomplices, who proved equally compassionate ; ^ 
the infant was handed successively to each of the pft^ 
with the same happy result. The whole gang tl^^ 
hastily left the house ; but the mother had now beco^® 
alarmed, and, listening at the door, she heard them ab^^ 
ing and deriding each other without, and finally agree^^^ 
to return, and, by striking together, all take an eq,^ 
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share in the murder. Alone, and out of reach of help, 
-whether of friends or neighhours, Labda might have 
looked on the event as certain ; but she retained her 
presence of mind, and, regardless of her own safety, noise- 
lessly secreted the child in an adjacent chest of meal. 
IHardly had she done so, when the ruffians burst again 
into her presence, and, no longer concealing their object, 
searched every part of the house for the infant, without 
once glancing at his covert. Baffled and enraged, they 
then turned in a fury on Labda ; but no threats could 
move the devoted mother to divulge her secret, and, at 
length, they were obliged to abandon their design, and 
leave the issue to destiny. So nearly did fate snatch 
from feme Cypselus, Tyrant of Corinth. 

The love of Xantippe gives additional pathos to the 

last moments of Socrates ; and it was the more striking, 

loecause it seemed, to those who had no perception of the 

often hidden depths of woman's heart, to be wholly incon- 

sistent with her natural disposition. Xantippe was the 

scold of Athens. Socrates, indeed, as he once avowed, 

had made her his wife solely that he might be continually 

subjected to the discipline of her temper, a probation 

'which, in his opinion, would enable him to bear patiently 

^^ bitterest taimts and abuse of his enemies. We try in 

^^in to conceive a shrew, compared with whom the 

^therine of Petruchio was insipid and tame. Yet, 

^der her intractable temper, this woman masked, in 

^ea. disdain, a warm and loving heart. Her son, 

•*^procles> in describing her to Xenophon, emphatically 

declares that she exceeds in fierceness the wild beasts of 

**ie forest, but, in the same breath, acknowledges her to 

^ a kind, indulgent, and anxious parent. In the thirty 

"*y8 that intervened between the condemnation of 

Urates and his death, she could not be induced to leave 
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bis side. After an interval of two thonsand years, we 
still look back witb sympathy at tbe memorable scene, in 
which this Athenian virago, now melted in tears, was 
one of the principal figures. The venerable philosoplier 
sits calm and majestic, in the midst of his weeping 
friends, who are scarcely affected more by his almoel 
divine words than by the emotion and touching sorrow 
of his wife. At that moment she seems to partidpate 
the sublime greatness of his spirit — to follow his ^e^ bo 
soon to be sealed by death, through the thick veil of 
Pagan superstition, to the realm of a second ezistenoe— 
to the glorious throne of the Unknown God. His friends 
urge him to escape, and proffer the means of effecting and 
securing his flight ; she listens in silence while the pbik^ 
sopher, true to his mission, gently reminds them that be 
has often braved death in the service of his country, v^ 
that he cannot prolong, by a breach of the laws, a life a^ 
near its natural close. He then receives the deadly caf? 
and with a smile, bids adieu to his wife, to his sorrowiP-t^ 
friends and disciples, and to a corrupt, obdurate, a^^ 
besotted world. 

The Greek nation, and especially the communily ^ 
Athens, were indeed ill prepared to receive that ether^^ 
philosophy which was taught and preached by Socrat^^ 
The disposition of the people of Attica was essentials- 
vicious and dissolute ; and this was mainly owing, in tl>^ 
first instance, to the complete repudiation and renonnc^ 
ment of the influence of woman. Great wrongs wor*'^ 
out their own retribution ; and the oppression of tbP- 
weak, in the end, recoils, in some way or other, on tl^^ 
insolent and strong. The demoralization of female societO 
in Athens, which at first was confined to the slav^^ 
gradually worked up, through successive grades, to tl*-^ 
highest rank, and tainted the whole fabric. In one a^g^ 
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we behdd even a prinoess of the royal house of Codnis 
pablicly convicted of vice. Her trespass was fearfully 
punished by her incensed f&ther, Hippomenes, the 
Archon, who, regardless of the entreaties of his friends 
and kindred, shut her up in a dungeon with a wild horse, 
without food or water, while her lover, in cruel derision, 
was yoked to a chariot, and driven through the streets 
till he expired. 

Sudi excesses paved the way for the severe laws of 

Draco, which Demades, with his usual felicity of expres- 

aon, forcibly desciibes as written, uot in ink, but blood. 

Braco, indeed, is said to have observed that the least 

ofiences merited death, and that he could devise no greater 

punishment for the worst. The volatile Athenians could 

sot long submit to a yoke too heavy to be borne ; and, 

after a troublous interval, they referred the task of care- 

My revising the laws to Solon, son of Execestides, justly 

Bomamed '' the Wise." This illustrious sage, aided by the 

geoius and influence of Pisistratus, who was now in the 

^th of his fame, succeeded in establishing a code suited 

>Iike to the peculiar temperament of the people and the 

poroses of morality. He seems to have directed especial 

attention to the reformation of the female portion of 

tte community, and framed many laws relating exclu- 

*^y to women, which, though quite unintelligible to 

^i&odem understanding, doubtless had reference to some 

pftHicQlar circumstances of their condition, not preserved 

^ the careless hand of history. Thus they were pro- 

'^ted fix)m leaving home with more than three changes 

^^parel, and a specified allowance of provisions ; and at 

^t, they were only suffered to appear in the streets in 

* carriage, and preceded by flambeaux. They usually 

^''^nied at fifteen, and the hand of a maiden, whether 

^ or poor, was at the disposal of her parents, or rather 
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of her &ther, who gave her a poridon, or exacted a dowa*, 
at his own will and pleasure. Women of all ages lived in 
strict seclusion, and could not attend even funerals except 
under certain restrictions, which officersi, deriving their 
authority from the Areopagi, were appointed to watch 
and enforce. Their employments, when the ordinaij 
domestic duties were discharged, consisted of spinnioi^ 
weaving, and embroidering ; and women were regularif 
trained as accoucheurs, a professioii which was followed hf 
Fhaenarete, the mother of Socrates. 

But the laws of Solon &iled to oppose a check to thd 
inherent depravity of the Athenians, and, by degrees^ 
they relapsed into their original social corruption, which 
grew more and more inveterate as they began to mb^ 
with the Persians. The domestic relations were poisoned 
at their source ; and a number of foreign women, called 
Hetaerfie, or companions, were introduced by the Greeks 
into their houses, and made the associates of their wive^ 
Athenian matrons did not scruple to accompany their 
dissolute husbands to the house of Aspasia^ the mistress of 
Pericles, who avowedly maintained a number of the 
Hetserse imder her roof, and shared both their guilt and 
their spoil. 

This was the golden age of Athenian splendour, lnxniy» 
refinement, and vice. The glowing colours of Agatharcitf 
and Zeuxis embellished the public buildings of the dij 5 
Phidias adorned the Parthenon with its classic column's 
its sculptured tracery, its statues of marble, brass, aft^ 
gold ; and the combined skill of Mnesicles, Callicrates, au<* 
Ictinus, directed by the taste and judgment of Periclefl» 
could be traced in the spacious vestibule of the Citadel* 
The streets were thronged with orators, philosopher^ 
ai-tists, and students ; music was heard in every house, an^ 
riot in every tavern ; and, more than all, Socrates, stani'*' 
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Qg out from the brightest points of the picture, instructed 
apt crowds in the garden of the Academy, in the busj 
vrecincts of the Agora, and on the consecrated summit of 
he hill of Mars. 

Such was the city in which Aspasia, a foreigner and a 
Have^ held a more than regal court. This gifted woman, 
rho was the daughter of Axiochus, the Milesian, as greatly 
sxoelled all her contemporaries in her rare mental en- 
lowmenis, as in personal beauty, and, notwithstanding 
lier depraved course of life, was bound to Pericles by a 
romantic passion. The attachment was mutual, and for 
Aspasia the Athenian magnate abandoned his wife and 
diildren, though his incorrigible parsimony, which con- 
tiasted strangely with his brilliant intellectual qualities, 
withheld him from contributing to her maintenance. So 
miserly, indeed, was the great Pericles, that his son was 
oompelled to sue him for the means of subsistence, and, in 
pioyiding for his household, his steward was expressly 
eharged to buy at the lowest prices the cheapest com- 
modities in the market. But this did not check the 
fevid love of Aspasia, or prevent her from living in 
fewry and splendour ; and Pericles, while he denied her 
Hs purse, so entirely reciprocated her affection, that he 
Be?er entered or quitted her house without saluting her. 
When she was prosecuted for impiety by Hermippus, he 
peraonally conducted her defence ; and the appeal he made 
ittlier behalf was so moving, that, while it melted his 
"wdience, it filled his own eyes with tears. It was to 
■^^afflaJ indeed, he owed the high character, if not the 
•ctaal gift of his eloquence, and she is even said to have 
keen the author of his celebrated oration on the victims of 
the Samian war. Plato affirms that the Athenians learnt 
from her the art of oratory, and that her beauty was less 
attractive than her wisdom and wit. Fame, with its 
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hmen, trnmpei. sprad bcr lepatscioa over Asa, and 
Kir.g Crros g&re the name of Asfmatk to Mdtx)!, In 
fkToarite wife, in compliment to the oooiteam of 

AtL«n3. 

We can nowhere find a woman oorapjing so anomaloos 
a fiosition, and so powerfollj influencing the tone of 
sodetv. Her gorgeous aaUxm, eniidied with the paint- 
ings of Zeuxis, was the fiivoarite naori, not of Feridei 
alone, but of Socrates, the wisest and moat Tirtnoos d 
men — of statesmen, warriors, poets, sophists^ who^ fingB^ 
ting their animosities^ jealousies, and hickeringa^ hen 
came with their wives to mingle with the frafl Hetan^ 
and Hsten to the bewitching accents of Aspasia. And tt 
this time war raged without, and pestilence walked 
unchecked through the streets, smiting rich and poor 
alike. Suddenly a cry ran through the houa^ thno^ 
the city, through Greece. The fell disease, which baffled 
the utmost skill of the physician, had struck down 
Periclea Supported by the arm of Aspasia, he reca^ 
on lus couch the sad adieus of his friends, and calndf 
awaited the approach of death. Meanwhile, an aa^t 
as if inspired by the spectacle, eloquently recounted 
the illustrious deeds of his life, and reminded him thit 
they would survive, when he himself should be d® 
more. " My friend," exclaimed the dying man, "y<^ 
describe and extol acts of mine, which have l^ 
equalled by other generals and statesmen ; but J^ 
omit to mention the most honourable testimony to ^f 
character — that no Athenian through my means ever p^ 
on mourning." And with these words, the last gro* 
light of Groeco expired. 
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ROME. 

The name of Home is the most precious bequest of 

liistoiy. Cradled in fables, nurtured in superstition, 

trained amidst the turmoil and the horrors of war, the 

diaracter of the Roman people developed itself under 

erery difficulty ; and the citizen of that great republic is 

atill the standard by -which we measure our liberties, our 

prerogatiyes, and our virtues. All that is heroic and 

^rious is contained in the venerable annals of Rome, 

commanding alike the admiration, the interest, and the 

spnpathy of mankind ; and in contemplating the sad 

ipectade of her decrepitude and decline, or reading the 

disgraceful story of her fell, we are consoled by reminia- 

oenoes of her infency, youth, hardy and vigorous prime, 

ttid splendid meridian. The Eternal City, equally of the 

put and the future, is the proud appellation yet assumed 

ty a town on the banks of the Tiber, the corpse of what 

<nM}e was Rome ; and so hallowed is the spot by assoda* 

tions and ruins, that the whole world has accepted and 

•dopted the title. 

The original government of Rome was in principle 
"talar to that now existing in England, consisting of a 
*^ an aristocracy, and a commonalty, the one material 
Terence being — what indeed was productive of serious 
disorder — ^that the monarchy was elective. The legal 
®***ctments were framed by the king, who submitted 
*^6Da to the senate, an assembly composed of the heredi- 
W nobility, or patricians ; and they only became law 
Hen, having passed this ordeal, they were ultimately 
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approved by a convention of the commons. At first tlie 
popular constituency comprised thirty tribes^ correspond- 
ing to the parishes of the city ; but it afterwards receiyed 
successive augmentations, till, in the reign of Augustas, 
it numbered sixty thousand voters. The plebeian, as 
he approached the elective urn, passed over a narrow 
platform, called the pans, or bridge, and here he announced 
aloud the side which he supported, and publicly rec(ffddd 
his vote. As he was often watched to the poll \ff ft 
jealous patron, an employer, or a creditor, it was thouj^t 
that this open mode of voting was incompatible wifck 
purity of election, and it was ultimately superseded bj 
the ballot ; which, however, instead of securing the olijeot 
desired, exercised a very pernicious effect on the national 
character, and from that moment the Roman citii^ 
declined in virtue. Meanwhile the government had 
undergone various other changes. Tarquin, supported 
by the equestrian order, had rendered the regal authority 
despotic j and on his expulsion from Eome, and the abtfr 
tion of royalty, his usurped prerogatives were seized by 
the patricians, who for a considerable period kept de 
ignorant commonalty in subjection, without admitting 
them to the honours of office. But these were gradual^ 
wrested from the senate, and certain political dignities 
which eventually became the highest prizes of ambitioD} 
were placed at the annual disposal of the plebeians. Snob 
a constitution seemed unwieldy in the eyes of a tyrant ; 
and Augustus, while he professed the greatest deferenoe 
for popular institutions, substituted for the demoovtic 
element a council of six hundred nobles, who retained tbe 
name and rank of senators, but were dependent for tb^ 
honours and their fortune on the will of the Emperof' 
The latter now wanted nothing, for the consolidation <^ 
his power, but the removal, as fisur as regarded his own 
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lots, of all l^al restrictions ; and this was speedily con- 
3eded by the obsequious senate, who, by a solemn decree, 
leclared the Emperor *^ released from the law," and thus 
broke down the last defensible bulwark of liberty and 
>rder. 

The laws of Rome, on which the existing codes of 
leiveral European nations are founded, opposed, in their 
uiginal form, a salutary check to magisterial power, 
^agh, at the same time, they pressed with severity and 
igoor on the community. Originated by Romulus, they 
irere successively augmented by the piety and wisdom of 
N^mna, and the more practical experience of Servius 
ralliis^ who, though not the founder, may claim to be 
ADsidered the moulder of the Roman statutes. The 
mtire code was carefully inscribed on tablets of brass, 
aJled from their number the Twelve Tables ; and it com- 
Handed for ages the veneration and the implicit obedience 
li the people. By its stem enactments, which have been 
Ebrdbly compared with those of Draco, capital punish- 
ment was adjudged to no less than eight offences, and 
me mode of execution was the cruel and agonizing death 
3f tlie cross. But, as society advanced, the provisions of 
the Twelve Tables were found inadequate for the altered, 
requirements of the times, and the prsetors and tribunes 
in the exercise of their judicial functions, were autho- 
tiaed to meet particular cases by edicts of their own ; 
whidi, however, had no permanent authority, and were 
even repeatedly abrogated by the framer himself The 
mischief arising from such precaiious and capricious 
legislation was ultimately corrected by Sulvi\is Julian, 
irho, in the reign of Adrian, collected, by command of 
the Emperor, the whole body of edicts, and digested them 
into one complete code, which, tmder the name of the 
Perpetual Edict, became the statiitory law of the empire, 
V 2 
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Finally, Justinian, aided hj the genius and prafonnd 
legal kno-wledge of Tribonian, produced his celebrated 
Code, Institutes, and Pandects, which entirely rescinded 
all previous legislation, and must remain the basis of dvil 
jurisprudence to the latest times. 

Before considering the effect of these successiye syBtems 
on woman, in connexion with her moral, soda!, and 
domestic relations, it may be well to glance at the reli- 
gious institutions of Rome, with which the sex were 
closely associated, and which necessarily exercised a 
leading influence on society. 

The Romans' were early remarkable for their deep 
religious feeling, their veneration of the forms, ceremonies, 
and consecrated rites of religion, and their jealous atten-* 
tion to the celebration of public worship. RomuH 
whose comprehensive genius let nothing escape, was the 
originator of this national characteristic, and it ^^ 
further developed by the institutions, the laws, and the 
example of Numa. All the gods, with the ample calendar 
of inferior divinities, were the objects of Roman idolatry ) 
but especial homage was rendered to the three guardians 
of the city, Jupiter, Juno, and Vesta. The pagan King o' 
Deities was throned in the Capitolium, a superb structni^ 
on the Tarpeian rock, covering four acres of ground, and 
answering the double purpose of a temple and a citad*'*' 
A hundred steps conducted the devotee to the magnific©** 
vestibule of the edifice, and three rows of columns, ^ 
purest marble, admitted him to the brazen threshold, wb^*^ 
the spacious and stately interior burst on the charmed 0^®* 
All that taste and devotion could conceive, art exect^^ 
or unbounded treasures procure, was lavished on ^ 
adornment j and its roof of burnished gold looked do*^ 
on swelling statues, drapery of every hue, goblets 9^^ 
shields glittering with gems — arms, standards, and dt^ 
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riota^ the untold spoil of conquered nations. Priests and 
priestesses were appointed for the service of the shrine, 
uid the sacrifices were solenmlj consecrated bj the 
supreme pontiff 

Superstition looked into the entrails of the offered 
?ictini for the oracles and decisions of &te. This was the 
province of the Haruspex, or soothsayer, who, when the 
body of the animal was opened, examined every part, 
und drew his inferences from the tone of the whole. If 
lihe entrails fell from his hand, were gorged with blood, 
or .exhibited any natural defect, the gods were unpro- 
pitious ; but when the eager flame rose pure and bright 
round the altar, and devoured the mangled victim, a 
Givourable result was expected. The Augurs, another 
order of prophets, drew their omens from the appearances 
of nature, or from incidents occurring at the critical 
moment of divination. Standing on the summit of a 
tower, with his fajce to the east, the south on his right, 
■nd the chilly north on his left, the augur raised aloft his 
crooked sta£^ divided the frowning sky into four parts, 
and read the awful messages of destiny in the aspect of 
the heavenly bodies, heard them pronounced by thunder, 
or saw them gleam in the flashing lightning. The idea, 
though dictated by superstition, was not wanting in sub- 
limity, but the step to the ridiculous was inevitable ; and 
it provokes a smile when we hear of a great nation being 
intimidated by the sudden appearance of a flight of birds, 
or by the casual overturning of the salt. 

Juno was a favourite deity of the Koman people, and 
particularly of the Roman matrons, who once a year held 
a festival in her honour. But Vesta, her sister, the god- 
dess of fire, enjoyed the largest share of popularity, and 
"*^ provided by the state with the most liberal founda- 
tion, A circular temple enshrined her image, and here. 
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in a secret recess, traditiQii deposited the venerable ptUft* 
dimn of Troy, while the sacred flame yielded the goddan 
continual incense from a neighbouring altar. Bix maiden 
priestesses, called the Yestales, or Yestals^ were intnuted 
with the custody of the building, which, by the laws of 
Numa, no male was permitted to enter. The Yestds 
were selected for the office in their sixth or seyenth yefir, 
and comprised both plebeian and patrician maidens^ wiik- 
out reference to caste, though it was essential, as a ooh 
dition of election, that they should be members of t 
respectable family, and be personally free fnmi bkmudL 
On their consecration, they took a vow of celibafij ht 
thirty years, which was diyided into three decades-^ 
first, while they were yet children, being devoted to their 
initiation in the mysteries and duties of the priesthood; 
the second to the public discharge of the sacerdotal fimO' 
tions ; and the third to the instruction of those risBg 
Yestals who were to be their successors. After ^ 
thirtieth year, they were released frY)m the yoke of offio^ 
and permitted to marry. 

One of the principal duties of the Yestals was to ko^ 
the hallowed fire of the goddess perpetually bumil^ 
When this, frY)m want of timely attention, was sufiEeir^ 
to expire, grief and terror were depicted on every coun*** 
nance in Rome ; and, while the responsible priest^ 
underwent the punishment of the scourge, the fiame y^^ 
solemnly rekindled by the rays of the sun, attract^^ 
tlirough a consecrated lens. Such a casualty was, ho^' 
ever, of rare occurrence, and the fire burnt with but £^'^ 
interruptions for a thousand years, when it was &aBlX^ 
extinguished by Theodosiua^ and the worship of Yea'*^ 
abolished. 

The Yestals were held in high respect by the Romaic* 
and were endowed with peculiar privileges. The iro^ 
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lam of parental control, so oppressiTe in Home, was 
a off by the dedicated diild the moment she entered 
■torhood ; in token of which the officiating priestess 
d her head, and crowned her with the liberating 
QL Yestab were at liberty to dispose of their pro- 

and possessions as they pleased : their evidence 
eoeiyed in courts of justice without the formality of 
th ; and in difficult cases, they were often chosen as 
• and arbitrators. They had the power of pardon- 
riminaJa whom they met accidentally in the streets ; 
kief places were assigned them at the public games ; 
11 classes, from the highest magistrate to the slave, 
ack at their approach, the very lictors of the consul 
Dg their fasces as they passed, 
e dress of the Yestals, who were all remarkable for 

beauty, was well adapted to set off their charms, 
I it was not unsuited to their offica A surplice of 
I linen hung loosely over a vest of the same colour, 
sed with purple, and a purple mantle fell from the 
ders over the back, and swept the ground. Their 
ered hair was inclosed in the infula, from which 
ibbons, called vittss, streamed down to the mantle, 
iag a head-dress as elegant as it was unique. Even 
oostume, however, did not satisfy the taste, or the 
oe, of some of the &ir priestesses, and livy records 
the Vestal Postunian, in the fourth century of the 
iilic^ was brought to trial for wearing robes of too 
»taoQs a character, as well as for the freedom and 
f of her manners, and narrowly escaped condemna- 

Entombment alive was the penalty entailed by a 
e infringement of the vestal vow. The place of sepul- 
t where the last expiation was enacted, was at a spot 
d " the Field of Wickedness," in a low small cavity, at 
bottom of a pit, constructed by Tarquin. Into this 
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hole the condemned Yestal was thrust; a dim lamp^ 
kindled from the fire of the outraged goddess, showed the 
narrow dimensions of her grave ; a flask of water was 
placed at her feet ; and the tomb was then closed on its 
living tenant. Eighteen young and beautiful womai, 
some the victims of perjury, all of perfidy, perished in 
this revolting and horrible manner ; so refined and bo 
implacable is the cruelty of man ! 

While the Eomans intrusted the highest offices of 
religion to the Yestals, the State preserved, as a sacred 
deposit, on which its safety and welfere depended, the 
mystic writings of another woman, a prophetess, whom it 
regarded as the in&Uible arbitress of its destiny. The 
Sibylline verses were brought to Tarquin the Second by 
an old and venerable matron, who, making her way into 
the king's presence, produced nine antique volumes, for 
which she asked an exorbitant price. Tarquin refused 
to become the purchaser, and she withdrew, but presently 
returned, having burnt three of the books, and demanded 
the same sum for the remaining six. A second reftt^aij 
more decided than the first, again drove her away, wb^ 
three more of the precious tomes were sacrificed, and ^® 
presented herself a third time before the king, still ^' 
sisting on the same price for the three that were l^^ 
The amazed monarch was struck by her pertinacity, whi^ 
in the superstitious spirit of the times, he attributed- 
a divine impulse, and after a vain attempt to abate J^^ 
demands, he tendered the money required, and tl^^ 
became the possessor of these renowned oracles. "^"^^ 
sooner had the payment been made, than the aged venc5l^^ 
mysteriously disappeared, nor could any trace of her e^^' 
be discovered. 

The Sibylline verses were placed by Tarquin under t^^ 
watchful care of a college of priests, and were only co^' 
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ilted on extraordinarj occasions, when circumstances 
ireatened the very existence of the commonwealth. 
hey were lost in the great conflagration of Rome, dur- 
^ the troubles of Sjlla ; but some passages of other 
ibylline prophecies were collected in Greece, whither 
nninissioners were despatched by the senate for the pur- 
Dee, and these venerated fragments were carefully pre- 
sided in the priestly archives. The verses were written 
n the leaves of plants, probably of the papyrus, and were 
•laced by the Sibyls at the entrance of their caves, 
Thence, if not immediately removed, they were swept 
.way by the wind, and the occult writing became eflSiced. 
rhere may be an allusion to this fact in the beautiful 
amile of Isaiah — " We all do fjade as the leaf, and our 
niquities, like the wind, do carry us away." 

The first of the holy sisterhood of whom we have any 
ftooount, apart from the records of fable, is Miriam, the 
lister of Moses. Deborah is the only other Sibyl who is 
Bspedally mentioned in the pages of Scripture ; and the 
heathen writers, as might be expected, differ, according to 
their age or country, as to the precise number who have 
veeeived or inherited the Sibylline mantle. Plato in- 
Btaooes but one ; three are mentioned by Pliny ; .^Elian 
speaks of four, and Varro of ten, the number usually 
«*dopted by the learned. Eight volumes of Sibylline pro- 
phecies are still extant ; but the minuteness with which 
"^ey describe the character and sufferings of our Saviour, so 
much more literally than the sublime prophecies of Isaiah, 
excites a suspicion that they were composed after the 
®^«nt, probably by some zealous monk, and they are now 
^uurersally regarded as spurious. 

fetween the predictions of the Sibyl, and the functions 
of the Yestals, it must be confessed that women exercised, 
ui a religious point of view, considerable influence on the 
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govemment of Eome. Nevertheless, ibeir social position, 
whether as wives or daughters, was a painful and igiuh 
minious one, and gradually corrupted their own charaeter, 
while it vitiated that of the whole Hosnaa race. Tbeir 
servitude began with their birth, and ended only in tbe 
grave. The early laws of the Bepublic armed every jGither 
with the authority of a despot ; and liberty or bondage 
life or death, were the terrible prerogatives of the B^hdbmi 
patriarch. A man could, at his own will, under the 
sanction and protection of the law, throw his daagto 
into a dungeon, withhold her food,, cover her with strqMik 
or sell her as a slave. Even so late as the reign of Augoi^ 
tus, Erixo, a Eoman magnate, deliberately scourged kk 
son till he expired j Arizas sentenced his heir to perpetual 
banishment ; and, in the reign of Adrian^ a jealous fatber 
punished his child with the assassin's dagger. AjkO&ff^ 
yoke was imposed on woman by the stringent law of 
classes. Apart from the two primitive orders of pets' 
cians and plebeians, there were the wide distinctiooaw 
ingemwn^ and servUe birth, which, whatever the rack of 
the &,ther, was £bced by the actual grade of the motltfl^ 
An intermediate class was composed of libertinea, (^ 
freedmen — slaves who had been emancipated by their ntt^ 
ters, but who, by a strange anomaly, remained in a sort 
of semi-bondage, till they were invested by Justinian wift 
the privileges of the ingenuous rank. Intermarriages of 
these grades, which could not but be frequent, exposed 
the woman to new degradation, and often made her thft 
miserable parent of slaves. 

The law invariably pressed upon her, in all her relar 
tions with peculiar hardship. From the moment of ha 
birth, she was supposed to have no capacity and no feel- 
ing ; and both in her father's and her husband's house, 
she was treated, not as a Hving being, but as a mere piece 
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itiura In the distribation of property, the offnaUy 
sendaats of malefl^ took precedence, to the moet 
I d^pnee^ of tlie nearest oognate, or repreaentatiyes 
alefl^ even to the exclosion of a wife or mother ; 
f tbe Yooonian statutes^ the right of female inherit- 
-■8 altogpther sappresBed. This new code debarred 
an from receiving a legacy, if it amounted to more 
hundred thousand sesterces ; and an only daughter, 
i Boion of a race^ was rendered incapable of inhe- 
ihe property of her i&tber. The Tertullian and 
usa edicts annulled this abominable enactment; and 
WB of Justinian, while they purified the polluted 
■, judgment, restored to women the rights of inhe- 
land of nature. 

Boman maiden became a wife at the early age of 
k In accordance with an ancient usage, she was 
Aj porchaaed, like any other slave, by her husband, 
la terms were registered in a formal written deed, 
night be regarded as the marriage certificate. The 
emphatically renounced the endearing ties of kin- 
ledared herself the daughter and the servant of the 
room, and exchanged the stem discipline of her 
al home for the bondage of matrimony. By a 
t of three pieces of copper, she signified her sub* 
. to her husband, and her obligation to surrender 
rvedly to him all she possessed, when, after a 
» of fruits to the tutelary gods, the officiating 
symbolized their union by the mystic elements of 
A water, and then, in the presence of ten witnesses^ 

on her finger the nuptial pledge, or ring, threw 
ler head the flaming veil, invested her with the 
udd keya> and gave to both bride and bridegroom 
e of the bridal cake, composed of salt and meal, 

ihey ate together, seated on a sheepskin. From 
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this moment the husband assumed over his wife the 
jurisdiction of life and death ; he oould lash her with 
the scourge, load her with chains, or slaj her with his 
sword. All her property, everything she might evar 
inherit, became his ; and he could at any time, withooi 
reason or pretext, snatch the keys from her girdle, expd 
her from his house, and publicly deprive her of th» 
wretched dignity of a wife. To what an extent divowe 
and murder were ultimately carried, we may learn in tiie 
pages of Juvenal; and that brilliant poet mentionfl^ 
as no extraordinary &cts, a man who had buried hii 
twenty-first wife, and a woman who had .just been 
divorced from her eighth husband. A system so innatdf 
corrupt naturally led to general social demoralization: 
what is tainted at the core, becomes in a little time rotten 
throughout ; and the days of the empire, when tyranny 
and vice were leagued with luxury, and disdained effsn 
the flimsiest mask, exhibit such a pitch of depravity, tf 
now awakens in every mind a thrill of pious horror. The 
women of this time were indeed bad, but the men w^ 
demons. 

From such a period it is a relief to look back, through 
ages of strife and disorder, to the first dawn of Bom0i 
though the scene that presents itself is one of violenoo 
and tumult. The city has just risen, like a young pto* 
— almost like a weed, from the marsh of the TXber* 
already it has put forth its buds and leaves, yet none who 
beheld it then, in its early promise, could dream th** 
its mighty and majestic boughs would one day ove^ 
shadow the earth. A joyous festival has brought crowds 
of strangers to its gates, all clad in holiday attire, aJ^ 
beaming with content, hilarity, and gladness, making tb^ 
air ring with their merry voices. Old men are ther^ 
leaning on a trusty stafi^ or perhaps the arm of a sturdy 
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mth, the hope and support of their waning years ; 

ippy mothers lead on their smiling children; young 

id lovely maidens^ though watched by eyes that never 

Bck their vigilance, contrive, as they walk along, to 

ive such play to the jealous veil, that it shall not wholly 

moeal their charms. The jocimd throngs pour in a 

tream through the streets^ which, arched with verdant 

vanches, and festooned with garlands, present a strangely 

^uresque appearance. The massive ramparts, manned 

with noble striplings — ^the simple yet tasteful temples — 

the palace of the king — ^the rising greatness of infant 

Borne, in turn excite their surprise, their admiration, and 

their applause. As they proceed, they are met by a 

harseman of imposing mien, Bomulus, — ^the founder of 

the city, — ^who, amidst hearty shouts, and strains of rude 

hot stirring music, leads the way, with his guards and 

nortiers^ to the spacious drcus, expressly constructed for 

the games of the day. But a wild cry interrupts and 

tenninates the peaceful spectacle. The Boman youths 

have seized on the stranger maidens, and, regardless of 

the threats and remonstrances of their parents, and their 

own moving entreaties, sweep them in a body from the 

tt'QDa. One damsel of surpassing beauty, whose veil had 

heeu torn from her few^, becomes an object of fierce 

^tention ; and the enamoured Bomans strive with each 

^er for the prize, till a warrior more daring than the 

^ waving aloft his naked sword, spurs into the midst 

^ the throng, snatches the terrified girl in his arms, 

^ shouting his name of Thalassius, triumphantly bears 

^ off He is pursued by a hundred competitors ; but 

ft troop of armed horsemen, his kinsmen and adherents, 

g&ther round him, and still crying " Thalassius ! Thalas- 

*»8!** secure his flight. 

Another scene quickly succeeds, when the incensed 
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Sabines, afler a solemn invocation of the gods, appeal for 
justice and for revenge to the stem fiat of the sword. 
The two armies are already engaged, the arrows fly in 
clouds through the air, shields ring with the dash of 
arms and the shock of mortal strife; but such sounds 
and such terrors, accompanied by the groans of the 
wounded and the dying, cannot overcome the holy 
devotion of woman. The two hosts are suddenly arrested 
by a third but &r different party, who rush between 
the hostile ranks, their garments rent and soiled, their 
long hair falling in dishevelled tresses, their hands clasped 
in mute supplication, their eyes streaming with tean. 
On one side, instead of enemies, they behold their hns- 
bcuids : the other claims from them the dutiful love of 
children. They passionately adjure them to recognise 
these ties, and sheathe their angiy weapons ; and, 
touched by their heroism, the contending legions be- 
come at once brothers and allies on the field of battle. 

We might linger for a moment by the mournful bier 
of Lucretia, when, bending over her bleeding corpse, 
Brutus swore to avenge the outrage committed on Rome ; 
or stand between the columns of the Forum, and watch 
the discomfiture and dismay of Appius, as the beantifiil 
Virginia, in the first glow of her youth and bloom, in the 
presence of her betrothed lover, and in front of the 
tribunal of judgment, fell beneath the knife of her dis- 
tracted father. But these incidents are too familiar to 
call for description : they are the earliest lessons of 
every mind ; and show us, by examples too awful to be 
forgotten, how highly female purity was regarded in 
Home, at a time when virtue was the proud, almost the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Eoman citissen. 

Women were encouraged to pursue an unblemished 
life, and to evince zeal and devotion for their oountiy, 
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by pablio rewards, or hj some special mark of popular 
&YOur. The festival of the Matronalia was instituted in 
honour of the Sabine matrons, and the names of the 
pfttriotic women who presented their trinkets for the use 
of the Commonwealth, in a time of universal distress, 
were, by order of the senate, inscribed on cups of gold, 
placed on the altar of the Capitol. Those who were 
ooDBpicuous for their virtues became enshrined in the 
memoiy of the people : funeral orations, reciting and 
commending their excellent qualities, were pronounced 
over their graves; their names were perpetuated as house- 
hold words^ and are still preserved for the veneration of 
posterity. 

The eariy generations of matrons, the mothers of Rome, 
partook largely of the deep religious spirit which then 
oharacterized the whole nation. The most pleasing duty 
of the yoimg maiden was to walk in the sacred proces- 
Donfl^ to join in the chorus of female minstrels, to strew 
flowers on the marble floor of the temple, or to hang 
gwlands round the altar. At the festival of Bacchus, a 
baxKl of young girls, selected from the most honourable 
families of Rome, traversed the principal streets, bearing 
in baskets of gold the mysterious emblems of the divinity, 
concealed beneath clustering wreaths of vine, ivy, and 
myrtle. The matrons, with touching ingenuousness, con- 
fided their inmost thoughts and dearest wishes to the ear 
of their tutelary goddess. To Vesta they prayed for life 
aad health ; to Juno for prosperity ; to Yenus, their 
especial bene&ctress, for the blessings and the gifts of 
ckMnestio life. It was in Cytherea's temple, according to 
Juvenal, that the Roman matron besought the goddess, 
in orthodox whispers, as the ancient formulary pre- 
scribed, to endow her children with grace, symmetry, and 
beauty. She made offerings of flowers at the shrine of 
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Juno, and repeated her daily tows and orisona before the 
guardian Genius of the &mily. 

But this religion, instead of elevating, cormpted or 
perverted the minds of its disciples. The morals of the 
early Romans were severe, but they were based on a&ln 
and pernicious principle. Woman was taught to conaider 
herself a slave, and to act as one ; for in the hour of ooDr 
scions weakness, when nature arms her with an iniuito 
strength, it was deemed honourable and heroic, instead of 
bravely fjEtcing calamity, to seek a coward's refuge in deaib. j 
ThuS) under certain circumstieuices^ suicide was abso* t 
lutely held to be a duty; and Portia swallowing fii^ 
Sophonisba receiving from her lover the cup of poifloo, i 
Arria gashing her breast with her husband's daggefi | 
though rendered more striking by the halo of lustoiyt i 
were, in &ct, but common incidents in the domesticlife of { 
Home. I 

Happy had it been for the imperial city if the perve^ 
sion of their daughters had stopped here ; but what ifl 
wrong in principle, even when prompted by a feeling of 
rectitude, must, in the end, pervade the whole mind wiw 
its evil influence. Brought up with the belief that i* 
was proper and becoming, in particular situations, to caS* 
off by suicide the sacred obligations of life, woman, fiuDB^' 
liarized with death, began to seek relief from oppresaom 
or a hateful union, by murder. During the consulates o* 
Marcellus and Valerius, a virulent distemper made i** 
appearance in Rome, which, baflOiing every precaution* 
carried off a number of the principal citizens in a mann^ 
singularly mysterious. While the city was overwhelmed*' 
with consternation, a maid-servant presented herael* 
before Fabius Maxiraus, the curile sedile, and offered, i^ 
secured from personal harm, and the vengeance of thotf^ 
she would have to denounce, to disclose the cause of ib^ 
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lortality. The pnWc fidth being pledged for her pro- 
KtioHy she asserted that all who had died so mysteriously 
nere the idctims of poison j and, through her means, a 
umber of women, including twenty respectable matrons, 
nd two of high patrician rank, named Cornelia and 
lergia, were detected in the very act of compounding 
jQgB for the purpose she stated. They were instantly 
onyeyed to the Forum ; and, on their examinatioD, 
Jibing that the drugs were wholesome, they were urged 
o demonstrate the fiEict by partaking of the preparation, 
irbich, after a consultation, they agreed to do, and delibe- 
wtely quaffing the poisoned draught, exjiired where they 
stood. These, however, were not the only persons 
impHcated, and, further inquiries being instituted, the 
guilty practice was traced to a hundred and seventy 
matrons of the best families of Home, who were all con- 
demned to death, and underwent the ignominy of a public 
execation. 

But the evil was not eradicated ; and the art of poison- 
ing; at first confined to a few, soon became a fashionable 
8*0%, and its practice a popular vice. Juvenal warns 
tiw parents of Eome that their daughters will speedily be 
pwsented with the death-cup, or perhaps strangled in the 
^ht, if their husbands, who are bound to them by such 
■kader ties, are to gain a legacy at their decease. He 
admonishes the husband to be careful how he partakes of 
Mie meats dressed by his wife, the son to refrain, if 
P^ble, from the dainties prepared by his mother. The 
removal of stepsons by poison was an every-day occur- 
'^ce; and Pontia, the wife of Drymis, deliberately 
P^ned her own children, and then committed suicide. 
The £mpress Cesonia administered a deadly potion to her 
^<de, and successively poisoned all who incurred her 
®^ty, including many senators and knights. The crime 
o 
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pervaded every rank, from the crowned head to the slave; 
and the palace and the hovel were equally infected, and 
equally the scenes of danger. 

Poison was sometimes given unintentionally in a love- 
philter. These potions, even when most innocuous, pro- 
duced a terrible effect on the frame, which, indeed, 
became permanently debilitated from their use. Thef 
were prepared with magical incantations ; and consisted 
of extraordinary, though usually most potent and most 
noxious ingredients. The philter presented by Cesonia 
to the uncle of Nero contained an infusion frt)m the fore- 
head of a foaL The wretched man, after enduiing 
intolerable agonies, became raving mad. Dotage, mental 
oblivion, dizziness of the brain, delirium, with convulsicmfl 
and paralysis, were the results ultimately produced by 
these fearftd distillations ; and fortunate indeed was the 
recipient who escaped with his senses. 

This was not the only means by which the Roman 
lady, instead of trusting to the influence of her charms, 
sought to inspire the tender passion. Incantations and 
superstitious observances were a still more common re- 
source ; and the Phrygian or Indian soothsayer, who 
could discern the course of true love in the stars, or th® 
Jewish sorceress, who could read a lady's fate in her fiiC® 
— decidedly the safest criterion, were only too frequently 
consulted. Women of humbler means learnt their destipy 
from the fortune-teller of the Circus, who, after they h^ 
walked slowly round the whole circumference of tJ*^ 
arena, between the double row of columns, was able i^ 
elicit the required information from the inequalities ^* 
their foreheads, or the lines of their hands. 

Ladies who had recourse to such mystic agencies weC^ 
particularly careful to carry out, in every detail, tta^ 
suggestions and injunctions of their occult adviser. BefoC^ 
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proceeding on a jonmej, thev looked into the calendar 
of Thrasyllos, the teacher and astrologer of Tiberius ; 
they dared not anoint their eyes till they had referred 
to their horoscope, and only rose from their couch in the 
morning at a lucky hour. Wretched indeed was their 
plight, ii^ from accideut or forgetfulness, they put forth 
their left foot first ; and a single look cast behind, utterly 
destroyed the spelL 

These harmless, though ridiculous practices, were 
chiefly annoying to their observers; but superstition 
l>egins with trifles, and invariably ends with enormities. 
"From the darkened closet of the astrologer, the Eoman 
lady, growing bolder in error, descended to the cave of 
the sorceress, who, disdaining the entrails of a bird, drew 
her auguries from the reeking heart of a child, offered as 
a sacrifice to the infernal gods. 

Children were easily procured for these abominable 
•nd horrible rites. Infenticide, the usual result of imper- 
fect marriage ties, which are not more subversive of con- 
^igal than of parental affection, was fearfully prevalent, 
^ tiU a late period, was not forbidden by the laws. 
Rrt many who, in the worst times, shrank from imbruing 
*feir hands in blood, unscrupulously abandoned their 
cMldren at night, in some lonely part of the city. The 
^t ordinarily chosen was the Herb Market, at the foot 
°* the Aventine ; and here infants could be purchased for 
^y purpose, or carried off by the first comers. A mother, 
^**^tisfied with the personal appearance of her child, 
*^ccted her© one more suited to her taste, and whose 
*^nty, set off by gems and purple, would sustain the 
**''^t of her lineage, while her own despised infant 
^'^^ired, as a foundling, the chain of the slave. 

fiut we can glance but briefly at the guilt and turpi- 
"*de of the empire, and must draw a veil over the 
o2 
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wickedness of Agrippina^ the incredible vice of Messalina, 
and the profligacy of Statilia. Marriage, andentij a 
solemn religious ceremony, however it might have been 
abused, had now become a mere name. Frequently even 
the deed of covenant and the ten witnesses were dis- 
pensed with, and the venerable usages of antiquity were 
treated with contempt and ridicule. Both parties woe 
invested with the prerogative of divorce, and could dis- 
solve by a word, a stroke of the pen, or a wave of the 
hand, the most precious institution of society and of 
religion. 

The habits, employments, and even the amusements 
of the Boman matrons, of the highest as well as the 
lowest grades, had originally been of the simplest kind. 
Livy describes Lucretia as sitting in the midst of her 
maidens, busily engaged with her spindle, when she wa^ 
surprised at a late hour of the night, by the appearanc?^ 
of her husband and his friends. Juvenal reminds th^ 
ladies of the empire that the matrons of the olden tim^^ 
had hardened their delicate hands with spinning, weavin^:^ 
and carding wool. In his day, the only spinning-women-,^ 
he mournfully observes, are the lowest poor, who eaiL^ 
a scanty subsistence under the shelter of the ramparts-^ 
Women had thrown aside the housewife's distaff for th^^ 
dumb-bells, the boxing-gloves, and the foils. Some nobl^ 
ladies, it is true, still condescended to superintend theiir^ 
households : they carefully noted the domestic expenses^ 
of the day in a private diary, kept a vigilant watch over^ 
the steward and the cook, and sentenced every offending^ 
servant to the lash of the flagellator. At her toilet, thep 
patrician dame, sitting before her brazen mirror, was^ 
generally provided with a whip made of cowhide, which- 
she applied over the naked shoulders of her trembling 
tire-woman, if a single hair were turned awry. Sh^ 
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practised singing, and gaily struck the lyre, while her 
slaves, by her order, were, for some petty fault, writhing 
under the scourge of the tormentor ; and their cries and 
her measured cadences rose discordantly together. The 
powerful carried these outrages to still greater lengths ; 
and their poorer neighbours, unprotect-ed by the laws, 
which recognised might as right, were seized by their 
obedient slaves, dragged into the streets, beaten with 
rods and clubs, and sometimes fatally injured, for the 
mere gratification of their spleen. 

By the statutes of the Twelve Tables, wine, as an 
intoxicating drink, which led to the most dangerous ex- 
cesses, was wholly forbidden to women ; and, in the first 
days of the commonwealth, the favourite draught of the 
Sonum matron was milk. This was succeeded by a 
medium beverage, caUed passum, which was extracted 
fiom raisins, and drunk at festivals, or at household 
itterrymakings, as an extraordinary treat. Ultimately 
"tile senate enacted a law permitting a moderate indul- 
g^ce of the juice of the grape to women past their 
thirtieth year; but the license once granted, wine was 
Partaken of openly by ladies who were for from claiming 
^^t venerable age. The use was soon converted into 
•"Use ; and Boman matrons were accused by the spiteful 
•Uvenal of imbibing such deep draughts of Falemian, 
**^t their delicate mouths, urged irresistibly from within, 
•^^scharged the surplus quantity in a cascade on the floor, 
'^^Jaething after the manner of the ancient Egyptian 
"^^ea, as depicted in the tableaux on their tombs. A 
"*^n of old wine before dinner, was a small measure 
*^^ one of these fair bacchanals, and frequently a second 
P^t was drained, not to quench her thirst, but to give 
* little gentle stimulus to her appetite, that she might 
^^uss her repast with more decided relish. 
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While the men of Borne were aniYersally tainted with 
effeminacy, insomuch that even the great Pompej recoiled 
from touching his flowing hair with his finger, for fear of 
deranging a curl, the women, as before observed, delisted 
in manly exercises and games. Fencing was an ordinazj 
accomplishment of the leading fashionable ladies of tiie 
empire. With their legs sheathed in half-armour, a 
corslet of steel over their too tender bosoms, a sword-beh 
round their waists, a helmet on their heads, and gaont- 
lets drawn over their small white hands, they received 
every morning a lesson from a practised gladiator, who 
taught them the guard, the lounge, and all the other 
postures of the martial science. Before them^ stood a 
plastron, or wooden figure, which was the object of their 
hostility, and which, by the time their daily lesson was 
finished, presented more gashes than the body of Gsesar. 
At length they threw down the sword, and, weary and 
jaded, drew over their melting frames a woollen doak, 
called an endromis, and retired exhausted to theif 
boudoirs. 

But ladies did not always confine these athletic per- 
formances to the practice-room. After a careful training 
they made their appearance in public, in the Circus or the 
Amphitheatre, as competitors for the prize ; and con- 
tended with each other, or even with men, in mortal 
strife. In the reign of Domitian, ladies actually fought 
in the arena with wild beasts, and the custom remained 
in vogue for many years, till the emperor Severus, amoi^S 
other wise reforms of the public morals, enacted^ a la'^ 
prohibiting such unseemly spectacles. Matrons, hoW' 
ever, were still permitted to box and wrestle, and ^ 
lady's black eyes were then understood in a sense veir^ 
difierent from what is now expressed by the term. 

The toilet of a Boman lady involved an elaborate an- ^ 
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Toy costly process. It commenced at night, when the 
iuce, sappceed to have been tarnished hj exposure, was 
overlaid with a poultice, composed of boiled or moistened 
floor, spread on with the fingers. Poppsean iinguents 
sealed the lips, and the body was profusely rubbed with 
Gerona ointment. In the morning the poultice and 
unguents were washed off ; a bath of asses* milk imparted 
a delicate whiteness to the skin ; and the pale face was 
freshened and revived with enamel. The fuU eyelids, 
which the Boman lady still knows so well how to use — 
now suddenly raising them, to reveal a glance of surprise 
or of melting tenderness, now letting them drop, like 
a veil, over the lustrous eyes — the full, rounded eyelids 
were coloured within, and a needle dipped in jetty dye 
gave length and sphericity to the eyebrows. The fore- 
head was encircled by a wreath, or fillet, fastened in the 
luxuriant hair, which rose in front in a pyramidal pile, 
formed of successive ranges of curls, and giving the 
appearance of more than ordinary height : — 

" So high she builds her head, she seems to be, 
View her in front, a tall Andromache ; 
But walk all round her, and you'll quickly find 
She's not so great a personage behind." 

Boman ladies frequented the public baths, and it was 

iiot unusual for dames of the highest rank to resort to 

these lavatories in the dead hour of the night. Seated in 

ft palanquin, or sedan, borne by sturdy chairmen, and 

preceded by slaves bearing fiambeaux, they made their 

Way through the deserted streets, delighted to arouse and 

alarm their neighbours. A close chair conveyed the 

X>atrician matron to the spectacles and shows, to which 

she always repaired in great state, surrounded by her 

Bervants and slaves, the dependents of her husband, and 

t)ie clients of her house, all wearing the badge of the 
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particular £Eurtion she espooaed. The fiu:tioii8 of ihe 
Circus were four in number, and were distingiiished by 
their respective colonrs of Blue, Green, White, and Bed, 
to which Domitian, who was a zealona patron of the 
Circensian games, added the less popular hues of Gold 
and Purple. But the spectators generally attached them- 
selves either to the Blue or the Green ; and the latter was 
the chief fEtvourite, numbering among its adherents 
emperors and empresses, senators, knights, and noble 
dames, as well as the great mass of the people, yrho, 
when their champions were defeated, carried their pa^ 
tisanship to such an extreme, that the streets w^ 
repeatedly deluged with the blood of the Blues ; and more 
than once, the safety of the state was emperilled by these 
disgraceful commotions. 

The public walks and gardens were a fashionable resott 
of the Eoman ladies. Here they presented themselyes ^ 
rich costume, which bore testimony alike to the wealth ^ 
their husbands and their own taste. A yellow tie, ^* 
hood, partly covered, but did not conceal, their pil^^ 
hair; their vest of muslin, or sarcenet, clasped wi#>^ 
gems, was draped with a murry-coloured robe, descendiiP-- 
to their high-heeled Greek boots ; necklaces of emeraE- ' 
hung from their swan-like necks, and jewelled ear-rin^ 
from their ears. Diamonds glittered on their finger^ 
and their dazzling complexions were shielded from th^ 
sun by a parasol. 

Etiquette did not prohibit ladies from stopping in thei^ 
promenade, and entering into conversation; and th^ 
incidents of the day, the latest performance at the Circu^ 
or the Amphitheatre, the newest ode of Horace, or thc^ 
last satire of the wicked story-telling Juvenal, the causti(C^ 
Persius, or the bitter Lucilius, furnished abundant topio^ 
for discourse. Evermore, too, there was some new, and^ 
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alas ! some dreadful scandal on the town, wbicb loosened 
the tongues of both rich and poor. Then there were 
ftshions to discuss, costumes to examine and criticise, 
ladies' charms to survey, and — task too easy for experi- 
enced matrons ! — ^to pull to pieces. Themes of a more 
abstruse character were selected by some of the sex — ^the 
blue-stockings of the age, who were especially singled out 
for the poet's ire : — 

" She is more intolerable yet. 

Who plays the critic when at table set ; 
Calls Virgil charming, and attempts to prove 
Poor Dido right, in Tenturing all for love. 
From Maro and Mseonides she quotes 
The striking passages, and, while she notes 
Their beauties and defects, adjusts her scales, 
And accurately weighs which bard prevails. 
Th' astonished guests sit mute : gmmmarians yield, 
Loud rhetoricians, baffled, quit the field." 

But the social meetings of the Romans were not strange 
*o the gifts and accomplishments which more particularly 
appertain to women ; and the high-bom maiden, as a part 
of her education, was carefully instructed in music, sing- 
^ and dancing, and required to display her grace and 
W efficiency on festive occasions. Horace mentions the 
«^te as one of the instruments played by women ; but 
*^eip performances were usually confined to the lyre and 
'^. Women of the humbler class, after a regular course 
of instruction, could obtain a livelihood on the stage; and 
^ the time of Horace, three famous and accomplished 
^otresses — Origo, Cytheris, and Arbascula, all remark- 
*Ue for their charms and their genius, were the reigning 
<«ast8 of Rome. 

Amidst the follies, the vices, and the crimes of the 
empire, one figure stands out, in bright relief, from the 
universal social demoralization, and exhibits the character 
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of woman in a beandfol and saUiine li^t. Zenobia^ wife 
of Odenathus, King of PalmTTa» united to mngnlar per- 
sonal beauty all the lugh and engaging qualities of tbe 
heart — ^the virtues of the wife and mother with the stem 
chivalry of the heroine. Her dark complexion was tanged 
with a warm red, softened bj the light of her besming 
eyes ; her teeth glistened like pearls ; and the ear was 
enchained by the melting sweetness of her yoica Tbe 
city of Palmyra, an oasis amidst the sands of Arabiar-ft 
gem in the desert, was the fitvourite residence of Zenofan 
and her husband, the seat of their goyemment, and tiie 
capital of their dominions. Groves of stately palnui 
overshadowed the streets of this delightful town; and 
cool fountains, fed by springs, threw up their waters in 
perpetual jets, which at once supplied the neceseiiies of 
the residents, and quenched the thirst of the jaded tift* 
veller. Palaces and temples, adorned by the hand i 
Grecian art, presented themselves at conspicuous points; 
a theatre was provided for the dramas of Sophocles, 'and 
baths for the health and comfort of the people. Deprive^ 
by assassination of the consort she so tenderly loved) 
24enobia here assumed the sceptre of the East, seized aiOO^ 
executed the assassin, reduced the disobedient to orde^ ) 
and, though surrounded by difficulties, guided the sha-*^ 
tered bark of the state through every danger. In tb^ 
task she was assisted by the advice and influence of tU^ 
gifted Longinus, her friend and preceptor, under who0^ 
tutelage she had become mistress of several language^ 
and acquired a profound knowledge of the philosophy C^- 
Greece. But such pursuits, while they refined, did n(^^ 
relax or enervate her character ; and, after spending a^ 
allotted portion of the day in literary studies, she thre^ 
by the pen for the sword, and imderwent the rude traiiB- 
ing of a soldier. The very habiliments of her sex wer^ 
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discarded, and, attired in a military costume, she appeared 
on her Arab charger in the midst of her troops, or 
marched on foot at their head. She personally encoun- 
tered the Emperor Aurelian in two pitched battles, fought 
lespectiyelj at Antioch and Emessa, and in both was yic- 
torious, till her soldiers, carried away by their ardour, 
were destroyed by a masterly ambuscade. Driven from 
the field, she took refuge in Palmyra, and scornfully 
rejecting an offer of terms, defended her desert city with 
inflexible courage. But reduced to the last ebb, and 
finding that Aurelian, instead of losing strength, had 
receiyed large reinforcements, and an inexhaustible store 
of supplies, the intrepid Queen resolved to seek safety 
in flight. The step, however, was not destined to be for- 
tunate. Sixty miles from Palmyra, as she was about to 
htd the broad channel of the Euphrates, she was sur- 
lomided by the light cavalry of Aurelian, and the fair 
sovereign of the East became the captive of Borne. 

Would that the story of her life might end here; but 

to the tale of woman's heroism, we must add the moral of 

▼Oman's weakness. In the presence of the Emperor, 

surrounded by his scowling myrmidons, and with the 

tumultuous cries and threats of the soldiers ringing in her 

car, the trembling Zenobia forgot that she was herself a 

Queen. After a moment of dignified firmness, she no 

fonger concealed her terror, but sought to excuse her own 

*®xnerity by denouncing her friends. Longinus, who had 

'^ zealously devoted himself to her cause, was among the 

^^Xmber thus accused, and, condemned by Aurelian, died 

•*^^jestically on the scaffold, while his unhappy pupil was 

''^^erved to walk in the Emperor's triumph, a chained and 

* ^^raded captive, through the streets of Rome. 

So fallen was the character of the Romans, that they 
^^xdd contemplate and applaud an ovation, in which the 
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principal figure was a vanqniahed qaeen, whose only 
crime was her heroism and her virtaes. But this inci- 
dent was not forgotten by fate, when achieving a tardy 
revenge ; and the ascendancy of the imperial city, so long 
on the decline, was ultimately assailed by a more formidable 
enemy, whom an injured and oppressed woman called to 
its gates. 

Honoria, the sister of Valentinian, a princess endowed 
with every personal attraction, was educated in the citadel 
palace of Ravenna, where the fears of the craven Emperor had 
provided for himself and his family an inaccessible retreat 
Promoted while a child to the rank of Augusta^ it was 
thought that her exalted position would raise her above 
the solicitations, or even the ambition, of the highest 
subject, and so prevent her forming an alliance which, i& 
her royal brother's estimation, would be dangerous to the 
peace and security of the crown. But these hopes "were 
frustrated by the discovery, through her maternal position, 
of her attachment for Eugenius, her chamberlain ; and 
the unhappy princess was hurried away, in her sixteenth 
year, to the distant shores of the Bosphorus, and ther« 
immured in the cell of a nun. For fourteen years sh® 
remained in this situation, when she conceived the bol^ 
design of despatching a messenger to Attila, king of tb® 
Huns, with an offer of her hand, her patrimony, and b^"* 
imperial rights, which she invited him to claim from tt*-^ 
Emperor and senate of Rome. The lover she thti-^ 
invoked was the most odious and cruel of the barbari*'''^ 
enemies of her country. "Scourge of Grod" was tl>^ 
impious title which this monster in human form delightc?^ 
to bear ; and it was his constant boast, that the gra^- 
never grew where his horse had trod. His person^ 
appearance, while it indicated his Tartar origin, bespok"^ 
the savage ferocity of his habits and disposition. Hi^ 
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dark, tanned complexion kindled under the flash of his 
small, fierce, indented ejes, which, he failed not to 
observe, struck terror into the beholder ; his nose was 
broad and flat ; his mouth large ; and a bunch of stunted 
hairs, sprinkled over his chin, oflered a poor apology for 
a beard. The murder of his brother Bleda inaugurated 
the long series of atrocities which have stamped his name 
on the page of history in characters of blood, and lead us 
to the awfiil conclusion, accepted and believed by himself, 
that he was one of the five conquerors so emphatically 
foretold in the prophecies of the Revelation. The ter- 
rible names of Alaric, Genseric, Tamerlane, and Zenghis 
may assuredly be received as denoting the others. 

Humanity, indeed, after an interval of a thousand 

years, looks back with a shudder at the fearful ravages 

of these bloody-minded men ; and we may truly exclaim 

that, "except the Lord had shortened those days, no 

^fsk should be saved." The iskte of woman during this 

period surpassed anything that we can now imagine, and 

"Was such as, though it could not soften man, might almost 

We moved fiends to pity. It is difficult to realize the 

^fevastation and destruction which was spread over the 

direst and most fruitful regions of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

" In those desert countries," says St. Jerome, " nothing 

•^a* left except the sky cmd tJie earth; and after the 

destruction of cities and the extirpation of the human 

''^^ the land was overgrown with thick forests and inex- 

*^cable brambles, and the universal desolation announced 

^y the prophet Zephaniah was accomplished, in tlie sca/r- 

^'^^ of the beasts, the birds, a/nd even of the fish.'' 

Alaric, king of the Goths, was the first to overrun and 
^^Vastate the classic soil of Italy. His irruption was 
spelled, after several fierce battles, by the intrepid 
otiJicho, who still supported the renown of the Roman 
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name. The Bargandians, the Saevi, and the YandaH 
aided by the savage horsemen of the Alani, and rathleas 
swarms from the shores of the Baltic, next made their 
appearance in the passes of the Alps, and followed the 
banner of their bratal chie^ Rhadagast, to the gates of 
Florence. Here thej were assailed hy Stilicho, irho, 
after a sanguinary engagement, cut their proudest bat- 
talions in pieces, and captured and beheaded their ldD|^ 
But the death of the Roman general removed the great 
barrier to the subjugation of his country; and AJaric^ 
reinforced by auxiliary and dependent tribes, mardied 
in irresistible strength through the desolated peninsoK 
and pitched his tent on the banks of the Tiber. Sb 
lines were soon extended roimd the whole circumference 
of the city, which covered an area of twenty- one mOfifl, 
and the miserable inhabitants, twelve hundred thonsasd 
in number, cut off from all communication with the sur- 
rounding country, and but ill-supplied with provisioitf, 
were doomed to sustain a protracted siege. The ordinary 
articles of food were quickly exhausted ; horse-flesh roae 
into a sumptuous delicacy, only obtainable by the rich) 
and so frightful was the famine, that human beings fed on 
the bodies of their fellow-creatures. A still darker criin6» 
foretold as a special incident of the siege of Jerusalem, ^ 
attributed to this fatal epoch ; and Roman mothers tf^ 
accused of having outraged the first laws of nature W 
feasting on the bodies of their murdered children. 'SO'^ 
were the barbarities and impious excesses of the tiiO* 
confined to individuals. A sudden rumour that tl>^ 
venerable Serena, a princess of the royal house of The^^ 
dosius, and the widow of Stilicho, who had been twic?^ 
saluted as the Deliverer of Italy, was in secret corre^ 
pondence with the enemy, exasperated and maddened 
both the soldiery and the populace. While the unhapp^ 
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ladj was jet rmconscioiis of her danger, her palace was 
surroimded bj the clamorous multitude; the emissaries 
of the senate burst into her chamber^ and without listen- 
ing to her defence, without inquiring into her guilt, 
oonsigned her to the hands of the public executioner. 
The mob learnt, with a yell of triumph, that the innocent 
object of their hostility had been strangled. 

We must pass by the horrors of the sack, when the 
pitiless army of Alaric gained possession of the city ; for 
though the narrative is not untinctured with woman's 
heroism, it is too deeply coloured by her wrongs. Many, 
indeed, perished by their own hand, to escape a fate still 
more terrible, and not a few fell in a wholesale and indis- 
criminate massacre. Yet the Goths were not inaccessible 
to gentler impulses ; and an instance is recorded of a 
barbarian youth, who, in the height of the sack, was so 
touched by the heroism of a Roman lady, that he gene- 
wosly took her under his protection, conveyed her to 
» place of refuge, and afterwards delivered her uninjured 
to her husband. 

The invasion of Attila found a specious pretext in the 
peremptory refusal of the hand of Honoria, for which 
^ forced marriage with a nominal husband was urged as 
**i excuse. But the pusillanimous Emperor and abject 
*®nate, while they climg to the tradition of past greatness, 
abdicated their functions at the first approach of the 
Evader. Terrible indeed was the warning which every 
hreeze wafted before his blood-stained banner ; and, on the 
^^^7 threshold of Italy, the proud cities of Aquileia, 
^icenza, Verona, and Bergamo, were converted by his 
hordes into heaps of stones. But as he came in sight of 
^e venerable walls of Rome, his march was arrested, not 
"y an army, but by a Christian bishop, who, with words 
^f peace and amity, backed by rich gifts from the altars 
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of the Church, and a promise of the hand of Honofifl^ 
adjured the self-dubbed Scourge of God to abandon tiie 
threatened assault. The sagacious Leo touched at onoe 
the chords of superstition, the- feelings of ambition and 
vanity, and the more sordid impulses of avarice in the steel 
bi^east of the Hun ; and Attila furled his standard, when 
he was reminded that Alaric, in the plenitude of his 
power, expiated by a premature death his desecration of 
Home. Soon he was on his way to the frontier, though 
vehemently declaring that he would exact a feaj0^ 
revenge, if he were not speedily recognised as the huflbvid 
of Honoria. 

Another bride awaited the conqueror at his rode 
palace on the Danube. Bdico, a Roman maiden of en- 
chanting beauty, torn from her home and her betrothed 
lover, was here united to the savage enemy of her country 
and her sex. A night of intemperance and brutal riot 
was succeeded by a serene day, which, to the superstitions 
Huns, had something awful in its impassive calm. 
King's chamber, to which he had been conducted 
such noisy shouts, remained closed, darkened, and silei^*' 
At length, his impatient chiefe began to clamour withott** » 
the unguarded door was flung open ; and they beheld o^ 
the gorgeous nuptial couch the lifeless body of him, wJ>^» 
but the day before, had made the world tremble. A bloo^' 
vessel had broken on his lungs, and the fierce Attila h^^ 
reached the marriage-chamber only to fell dead at tJ*® 
feet of his bride. 

While the chief of the Hims had been urged to inva^^ 
Italy by the entreaties and attractions of the Prince ^ 
Honoria, Genseric, King of the Vandals — a barbarian, ^ 
possible more cruel and more implacable — received * 
similar invitation from the Empress Eudoxia. The we^^^ 
and guilty Yalentinian had conceived a violent passion f<^^ 
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the wife of Petronius Maximus, a ladj not more distin- 
gaished for ber beauty tban ber virtue, and wbo, unmoved 
bj tbe splendid rank of her lover, treated bis overtures 
with indig;nant scorn. In an unfortunate moment, 
M&zimus, indulging in the pre^^ling rage for play, lost a 
considerable sum to Yalentinian, and, with a rude jest, 
the Emperor demanded bis signet-ring as a pledge for it» 
payment. This he despatched to the lady in the name of 
ber busband, requiring ber immediate attendance at the 
palace, and tbe wretched Maximus, on his return home, 
kamt tbe full extent of bis misfortune. Smothering his 
resentment, be waited patiently for an opportunity of 
revenge, and an occasion soon presented itself, when 
Yalentinian, stained with the blood of the illustrious 
JStios, and branded with a thousand crimes, was assassi- 
nated on tbe Field of Mars. Tbe clamorous shouts of the 
soldiery bestowed the vacant diadem on Maximus, who, 
bearing an irreproachable character, was equally accept- 
able to tbe senate and tbe people. His injured wife, 
wbose fete bad impelled him to such a bloody course, did 
not live to witness bis elevation, and he was no sooner 
invested with the purple, tban be forcibly espoused the 
Empress Eudoxia, tbe widow of tbe murdered Yalentinian. 
"*^hi8 was tbe outrage that provoked Eudoxia to appeal to 
the doubtful magnanimity of Genseric, who, after ravaging 
^'^^ fidrest provinces of Europe, from the Baltic to the 
■**^^terranean, had waded through a sea of blood to the 
*'nrone of Carthage. The Yandal tyrant bad before cast 
* longing eye towards Italy, and now hastened to obey a 
^'^''■UiQons which enrolled him as tbe champion and 
**®fencler of a woman and an Empress. Maximus would 
^^ idly have awaited his approach, could be have com- 
^^ded the adhesion and support of al oyal people ; but 
^^ appearance in public was tbe signal for an insurrection 

P 
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in which, throagh the tieacherv of his attendinti^ ihe 
partiauis and creatures of £adozi% he feD a yictim to Uia 
funr of the popuhice. Eudozia herseli^ aooompaiued bf 
her two jonthful daughters, advanced to meet the inyader, 
while the cit j, in spite of the mediatioii of the great Leo^ 
who again endeavoured to appease and ooncQiate the con- 
queror, was given up to the unHparing piUage of ihe 
Vandals. The riches of Borne were hastily aocumukted ; 
the churches were stripped of their treasures^ indnding 
the sacred vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, which in ft 
prouder and brighter age, had been deposited in ihe 
capital bj Titus ; and the whole was immediatelj em- 
barked in the crowded transports of Qenseria A stiH 
more humiliating portion of the spoil was a mounftu 
throng of women, the wives and daughters <^ the dtp- 
nerate Romans, conveyed in shameful bondage to the 
shores of Africa; and among these miserable captirtf 
were Endoxia and her daughters, the descendants of the 
great Theodosius, and the empress and coheirs of the 
civilized world. 



XT. 

THE CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE EHPIBE. 

While the gorgeous sun of Rome was sinking in ^'^ 
ocean of time, a brighter light, destined never to 0^ 
slowly arose in the East, and, at length, spread wide cV^ 
the earth on the wings of another morning. 

Christianity numbered women among its first converl>^^ 
and at a time when the Saviour had nowhere to lay t^ 
head, he received consolation and succour from his £smi^^ 
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diBCiple& Hence the most toaching episodes of the 
€k)0pel refer to women ; and the penitent of Samaria at 
JaooVs well, listening to the divine words of the Redeemer 
-^he Magdalen at his feet, washing them with her tears, 
Mary and Martha at their brother's grave, the sorrowing 
xelatives that " stood b j the Cross,*' when the followers of 
slemer mould '^ forsook him and fled ;" and lastly, the 
weeping mourners at the sepulchre, are pictures bj which 
ibe mind is willingly enchained, and which, once contem- 
plated, can never be forgotten. 

The new religion had much to attract and to rivet the 
ttmest affection of woman; its precepts sank into her 
heart, while, in their effect, they purified and reclaimed 
W BouL Patience, endurance, submission, were virtues, 
indeed, which she had long had to practise, but they were 
now required equally from the other sex, and enforced by 
a divine example. What the &lse standard of man's 
Ulen nature had represented as chivalry, or as heroism, 
^BB now pronoimced to be violence, blood-guiltiness, and 
ton I and humanity was taught the beautiful lesson of 
yielding itself to the hand of Qod, of suffering even wrong 
in silence, and of returning good for eviL A blameless 
And holy life, not only in demeanour, in words, and in 
•^stion, but in the thoughts, in the inmost soul, was mildly, 
bot rigidly demanded ; and woman found at the foot of 
*k« Cross both temporal and eternal redemption. 

Bttt the great mass of the world was not to be easily 

P^iietrated by such a leaven ; and so early as the age of 

^« Apostles, we meet, in the eloquent epistles of St. Paul, 

^th but too many instances of its incorrigible depravity. 

*-^ is the characteristic of all human societies^ that some 

^'^ ever inclined to fall back, some are eager for change, 

•*^d continually thirst for novelty, and some are carried 

*Way by every wind of doctrine ; and hence, in course of 

p J 
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time, arise tbe most deplorable errors, diversities of 
opinion, discord, dissensions, and schisms, which rend the 
nearest and dearest ties. But the pure flame of Ghn»- 
tianity continued to bum unclouded for four hundred 
years : it survived the three great persecutions ; and was 
only obscured, or rather corrupted, by the blighting pro- 
tection of Constantine. 

Helena, the mother of that ruthless Emperor, wlunn 
the Boman Catholic church admitted to the dubioiu 
honours of canonization, as a benefactress and saint, was 
animated by a fervent zeal for the propagation of the 
fidth ; but to achieve this object, she employed unsuitabte 
and unworthy means. Her observant eye quickly pe^ 
ceived that the spirituality of her creed, the innate testir 
mony to its heavenly origin, was the greatest obstacle to 
its universal acceptance, since minds enveloped in pagaa 
darkness clung to the delusion of a palpable god ; and to 
obviate such a difficulty, she resolved, instead of seeking 
to raise mankind to the level of Christianity, to fSX^ 
Christianity to the level of mankind. Accordingly she 
gave orders for the construction of a cross, which wa* 
secretly buried, and then, as if imder inspiration, dii^ 
terred, and solemnly pronounced to be the True Cross, ^^ 
which the Redeemer had suffered ; and, as such, declaT^ 
to be a lit object of reverence, and set up for the worsb^P 
of the world. Such was the origin of the adoration ^ 
the crucifix, which, however, was soon followed by otb^ 
innovations, and the knee which bowed to a log of wo^^^ 
was soon bent before the image of a saint, the bone o* 
martyr, a lock of hair, a tooth, or a napkin. 

Among the Eomans, as among the Jews, women l^^^ 
been the most active missionaries of Christianity ; aX^^ 
through their instrumentality, it gained some of its m^>^ 
eminent and remarkable converts. Long before tib^ 
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seseion of CoDstantine, many a Nicodemus bad sat in 
d fidlen senate of Home, or at the council-board of tbe 
gan Csesars ; and it was doubtless tbe powerful organ- 
ktion of tbe Cbristian community, as mucb as any 
^ped miracle, tbat kindled tbe ligbt of an interested 
th in tbe tyrant's souL Nor did tbe pious zeal of 
>inan diminisb, wben tbe infant Cburcb, after being cra- 
ad in bardsbip, found itself wallowing in tbe downy lap 

luxnry. Atbanasius, Jerome, Cbrysostom — fix)m bis 
M]uence called "tbe golden-moutbed" — bad eacb tbeir 
(ywds of ministering Priscillas, wbo deemed tbeir words 
spired, and tbeir decisions oracular. Facbonius estab- 
ihed tbe first convent, in wbicb women found a refuge 
om the vanities and tbe duties of life ; and bis pernicious 
cample was speedily followed by Atbanasius, wbo, passing 
om iferpt to Rome, preached in tbe West tbe crusade 
r monastic discipline. Tbe illustrious Paula, after lavisb- 
ig immense sums on indigent and lazy monks, was her- 
stif tempted, by tbe zeal of Jerome, to enter a convent, 
ad unfeelingly dedicated her daughter to tbe same 
ondage, receiving as a reward for her devotion the blaa- 
liemous appellation of mother-in-law of God. Royalty 
'^a not exempt from the conventual yoke ; and tbe 
'inpress Pulcberia, though she shared her throne with 
^e prudent Marcian, as her nominal husband, remained 

nun throughout her life. Tbe fair Melania threw her 
late into the abyss of monkish cupidity, that treasury 
'ithout a bottom, yet could scarcely satisfy its inordinate 
cravings; and a Benedictine Mar, whom indolence or 
^tttiry bad driven to the cloister, candidly avowed, tbat 
1m8 vow of poverty had given him a hundred thousand 
^*owns a year, and bis vow of obedience raised him to tbe 
^*Dk of a sovereign prince." 
In the reign of Yalentinian, tbe spoliation of tbe pro- 
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perty of devout women by n^Muaoas monks and pnesta^ 
who had obtained the direction of their oonacjepce^ irai 
carried to such an extent^ that severe laws were enacted 
for the suppression of the evil ; and a oon^Basor was ineir 
padtated from receiving any l^acy or bequest from Ui 
fair penitents. Still, means were found to evade tin 
statutes ; and Damasua^ Bishop of Bome, their goaidian 
and administrator, was himself so deeply implicatod m 
such proceedings^ that he acquired the odious kbrigfid 
of ^ the ladies' ear-scratcher." St. Jerome does not 
escape a similar imputation, and he was assoredfy bo^ 
wanting in zeal for the aggrandizement of the Church. 

These pages must not be sullied with any details of ii>0 
lamentable depravity which soon characterized the re- 
ligious houses, and extorted from the sixth genend * 
council, after the clearest evidence, more stringent mki 
for their regulation and reformation. The moral rotteo^ 
ness of Christians, indeed, was not confined to the oob« 
vents ; it was equally apparent in the laity, and pervaded 
the whole mass of the sinking empire. But while maa' 
kind threw aside the spirit, they claimed implicit adheooi^ 
for the letter of Christianity, according as it was inteT^ 
preted by particular individuals; and the Trinitarian^^ 
Arians, and Kestorians, were all bent, not only ot^ 
obtaining the ascendancy, but the absolute universal 
acceptance of their conflicting tenets. Women took ^ 
large share in the raging controversies^ which, likc^ 
most religious disputes, terminated in persecutions ; and^ 
Christians, no longer dreading a Nero or a DomitiBn,. 
now openly crucified and burnt each other. The naked 
bodies of matrons and noble maidens were, by means of^ 
pulleys, hoisted into the air, with a weight attached to 
their feet ; and in this ignominious posture, their tendtf 
flesh was torn with red-hot pincers, lashed with soournea^ 
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Mid coated with plates of burning iron. Christian con- 
tending with Christian, washed the broad streets of Home 
and Constantinople with Christian blood ; and in a 
sectarian riot at Alexandria, ferocity ran so high, that 
the TictoTS, after perpetrating the most savage butchery, 
positively devoured the mangled bodies of the slain. 
What a terrible realization of that warning prophecy — 
** I have not come to give peace, but a sword !" 

Among the many victims of these unhappy tumidts 
was Hypatia, a ipaiden not more distinguished for her 
beauty than for her learning and her virtues. Her &ther 
was Theon, the illustrious mathematician, and he had 
early initiated his daughter in the mysteries of philosophy. 
The classic groves of Athens and the schools of Alex- 
andria equally applauded her attainments, and listened to 
the pure wisdom and the music of her lips. She respect- 
fully declined the tender attentions of lovers ; but, raised 
to the chair of Gamaliel, suffered youth and age, without 
preference or &vour, to sit indiscriminately at her feet. 
Her &me and increasing popularity ultimately excited 
the jealousy of St. Cyril, at that time Bishop of Alex- 
andria^ and her friendship for his antagonist Orestes, the 
prefect of the dty, entailed on her devoted head the 
crushing weight of his enmity. In her way through the 
city, her chariot was surrounded by his creatures, headed 
hj a crafty and savage £matic named Peter the Eeader ; 
and the young and innocent woman was dragged to the 
ground, stripped of her garments, paraded naked through 
the streets, and then torn limb from limb on the steps of 
the cathedral The still warm flesh was scraped from 
her bones by oyster-shells, and the bleeding fragments 
thrown into a furnace, so that not an atom of the beau- 
tiful virgin should escape destruction. 

St. Chrysostom provoked equal hostility by his eloquent 
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denunciations of the vices of the clergy, and their treach- 
erous subjugation of the consciences and the too confiding 
hearts of their spiritual daughters. The dames and 
maidens of Constantinople were divided into two (xm 
tending fiu^ions by his potent sermons, the one almost 
worshipping, the other bitterly detesting, their venerable 
bishop. His enemies ranged themselves under the odious 
banner of the Empress Eudoxia^ whom he had impru- 
dently stigmatized in the pulpit by the name of Jezebd, 
and their ranks included Marsa, Castricia, and Eugraplui» 
three patrician widows, infuriated by his bold exposures 
of fashionable depravity, and enabled by their wealth to 
extend the ramifications and sustain the energies of their 
party. The fear and saintly Olympias animated the 
hopes of his adherents, and afforded, in her pure and 
blameless life, a bright example of his doctrine. His own 
incomparable eloquence continually fired the populace, 
and when, by a scandalous abuse of power, Eudoxia pro- 
cured from the weak Arcadius his deposition and exile, a 
devoted flock rose in defence of their shepherd, defeated 
and butchered the imperial guards, and exacted his 
instant recall But the triumph of the virtuous bishop 
was of short duration; and Eudoxia, introducing into 
the city a host of barbarians, who terrified the people 
with the double infliction of sword and fire, succeeded in 
effecting his banishment and his ruin. 

As the upper classes of society, and the reli^ons 
bodies, were given up to contention, and lost to virtue, it 
could hardly be expected that we should find a high 
standard of morality in himibler life. Many causes com- 
bined, indeed, to vitiate and debase the lower orders, 
who, moreover, had before them the evil lives of the 
opulent, and were constantly tempted to follow their 
example. This was a matter, however, of which the 
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siite took 80 little cognizance, tbat the very revenne was 
levied in such a manner as to &11 with crushing weight 
OIL the poor ; and the tax called gold of affliction was 
frequently paid by working men, with the price of the 
bartered honour of their daughters. 

Tet women of the lowest class were sometimes raised 
to the dignity of the imperial diadem. The famous 
Theodora, wife of Justinian, was the daughter of Acacius, 
a natiYe of Cyprus, who, during the paternal reign of 
Anastasius, was master of the bears, kept for exhibition 
md slaughter at the public games. The death of Acacius 
left her mother a widow, when Theodora could not have 
been more than five years old, and at that age. she sat 
with her two sisters in the Circus, as a supplicant to the 
Oreen &ction, to which their father had belonged, and 
which they hoped to interest in their favour. But the 
dead and the poor have few friends, and the little 
orphans received no coimtenance from the Greens, though 
the Blues were considerate and indulgent ; and this cir- 
cumstance, at the time appearing so unimportant, was, 
in later years, the cause of many a fierce and bloody fray. 
Aa ahe grew up, Theodora, with her elder sLster Comita, 
^r?rards the mother of the Empress Sophia, earned 
• precarious livelihood on the stage, where her dawning 
cWms soon attracted notice, commanded popular favour, 
^d gradually involved her in the most frightful excesses. 
Yet the black soul of Theodora was clothed with a form 
^Mch, by its wondrous symmetry and grace, might have 
^iU)ted an angel of light. Small, but not diminutive, 
^ stature, the exquisite proportion and delicate outline 
w her figure gave her an appearance of height ; and its 
Hghtness, its pliancy, its beautiful aptitude of posture 
^ motion, had more of an ethereal than mortal charac- 
*^« Her complexion was pure and dazzling ; and she 
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posHessed the rare power of throwing into her £ioe all tlie 
▼aried emotions of the mind, giving it an animatioii and 
spiritualitj perfectly enchanting. Ejea soft and M, 
now bathing in their own light, now flashing with eager 
fire, charmed every beholder ; and the yirtnona Bomao:— 
for such a character was still in existence — careMy 
shunned the street where s^ie lodged, lest her baaliak 
glance should lure him to destmction. 

With such high personal qualifications for the tngie 
branch of the profession, Theodora devoted herself to 
comedj; and her success, as soon as she appeared in a 
prominent character, was so decided, that it fumiaheB 
indisputable warrant for her choice. This Jordan of 
ancient days had but to raise her eyes^ to curl her dienj 
lip, to call up a gesture or mirthful look to her bewitch- 
ing face, and the whole theatre, spectators and aetoi^ 
burst into an uncontrollable roar; and she covered ibe 
absence of even the most ordinary accomplishment^ 
by the simple display of her rich natural gifts. Her 
infitmous life at length drove her from the capital, in 
company with the prefect Ecebolus, fix)m whom, however, 
by accident or design, she became separated in Egyp^ 
where she was reduced to the greatest misery, if not 
actual want. But, in the midst of her distress, a strango> 
unaccountable notion had taken possession of her mind, 
that she was destined to become the wife of a monarch ; 
and, impelled by this idea, she once more turned her 
drooping eyes towards Constantinople, the scene of hor 
former triumphs and degradation. History is not silent 
as to the means by which she was enabled to prosecute 
her journey, and which made the name of Theoiot^ 
a by-word and reproach in every city of the East. The 
metropolis was reached at last ; and here, avoiding ber 
ancient associates, she sought, for a time, to obtain * 
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livelihood hj the labour of her handa, 83 a carder of wool, 
in which she sacceeded till, in a fortunate hour, she 
attracted the attention of Justinian, when that ac- 
quaintance was commenced which led to her marriage 
with an emperor. In her honour the traditionary laws 
of the empire were abrogated, and she was solemnly 
recognised as the partner and colleague of Justinian, who 
declared that he received such a wife as the special gift 
fxfOod 

Bat Theodora^ raised to this giddy height, felt the 
jgaominy of her early career, and, now that she was 
inveeted with the insignia of royalty, seldom presented 
lierself in that magnificent city where she was so well 
teaiembered in another position. Yet no one dared to 
xeoall that too recent period, even by the fedntest whisper; 
and doomed, indeed, was the tongue that, in an unguarded 
xnoBient^ was betrayed into such a treason. Alert spies 
owight up his accents, and quickly reported them to the 
enraged Empress, who, in executing her vengeance, stimu- 
lated the zeal of her myrmidon with these significant 
words — "If my orders are not fully obeyed, I swear 
by Him who liveth for ever, that your skin shall be 
flayed from your body." 

Her stately palace on the sunny shore of the Bosphorus, 
reared its massive wfjls, crowned with cupolas and towers, 
over a labyrinth of dimgeons, unknown to the func- 
tionaries of the empire, and accessible only to the guilty 
instruments of her wilL Here, in some reeking vault, 
dimly lit by the flare of a torch, Theodora adjudged her 
victims to the rack, the scourge, or a secret death ; and, 
&i^tting every sentiment of her sex, calmly witnessed 
the execution of her commands. Then she ascended to 
the broad light of day, streaming through regal halls and 
gilded saloons^ where art and untold wealth exhausted 
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their treasures to secure her ease, or minister to her 
Inxnrr ; and a thousand slavesy in watchfbl and incessant 
attendance, flew to ohej her capricioas behests. 

fiction could invent no incident so strange as this 
evil woman, in the plenitude of earthly power, sitting <m 
the imperial throne in the BIppodrome, where, in Ler 
childhood, she had appeared as a supplicant and b^gar, 
to receive the homage of the Yandal King Gelimer, the 
captive of Belisarius. A glorious cortege led the way 
through the spacious area of the circus, and the barbarian 
monarch was blinded by the daroling pomp and pageantry 
that surrounded the Empress of the East. The proud 
descendant of Crenseric, who had made a spoil of Bome^ 
bent his knee before the crowned Magdalen, and the 
illustrious Belisarius stooped to kiss the embroidered 
hem of her garment. Myriads of spectators acclaimed 
her name ; and saw, in the disgraceful spectacle, whicli 
attested their ruin and debasement, a resuscitation of the 
proud glories of purer times. 

The crown which Justinian shared with Theodora vas 
preserved to him by her wisdom and decision. Influenced 
by her partiality, he had adopted the colour and the 
cause of the Blue faction, in opposition to the Green, 
which, besides suspecting it of a secret attachment to 
the descendants of the Emperor Anastasius, she still 
regarded with the bitter hatred of early years. Imperial 
favour intoxicated the Blues, already impatient of the 
most necessary restraints of the law ; and Constantinople 
was kept in continual turmoil by the violence of these 
Christian janissaries. Proceeding from one outrage to 
another, they finally broke into the houses of the Greens, 
carried off their wives and daughters, including many of 
patrician rank, and committed horrors not to be described. 
By an unaccountable impulse, both fections then united 
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in an attempt to subvert the government ; and after five 
dajs of murder, rapine, and anarchy, Hypatius, the 
nephew of Anastadus^ was dragged from his house, and, 
regardless of his own entreaties, and the tears of his wife, 
invested with the sovereign purple. The feeble and 
timid Justinian, instead of endeavouring to suppress the 
revolt, instantly prepared for flight, when he was diverted 
from his purpose by the courage of Theodora, who, enter- 
ing the council-chamber, vehemently declared that she 
would never quit the palace. '' Death,** she continued, 
"is the condition of our birth ; but they who have reigned, 
should never survive the loss of dignity and dominion. 
I pray Heaven that I may never be seen without my 
diadem and purple : that I may no longer behold the 
Jight^ when I cease to be saluted by the name of Queen. 
If you resolve, O CsBsar ! to fly, you have treasures : 
behold the sea^ you have ships : but tremble lest the 
desire of life should expose you to a wretched exile and 
an ignominous death. For my part, I adhere to the 
opinion of antiquity, that the throne is a glorious tomb." 
Such heroic words from the mouth of a woman imparted 
% transient resolution to Justinian, and shamed, if they 
did not embolden, his distracted council. Three thousand 
veterans were hastily assembled, and despatched in two 
l)odies, under the respective orders of Belisarius and 
fundus, to engage the rebels. They made their way 
^^th difficulty through the burning city, over heaps of 
embers, and between falling and blazing houses, to the 
Sippodrome, where the rioters had congregated, and, 
entering by two opposite gates, fell on the surprised 
Oreens, while the Blues, at sight of the banner of Justinian, 
x^tumed to their allegiance, and joined in the slaughter of 
"their late accomplices. 

The foulest blot that rests on the memory of Theodora 
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Ib the murder of her son, the child of an milaiowii nie, 
who, at his death, when Theodora was the soTeragn 
mistress of Asia, revealed to his nnhappj of&prmg ike 
secret of his parentage. Eager to pnsh his fortasfi^ the 
youth flew to Constantinople, as soon as the remaiDirf 
his &ther were laid in the grave, and presented himself in 
the magnificent palace of his mother. There he^ too^ 
found a grave, whether in the dungeons heneath its floor, 
or the placid Bosphorus in its front, no human eye btf 
been able to search out : but from the moment he entered 
the boudoir of Theodora, the child of shame disappeaied 
for ever. 

Theodora, in spite of fsite and waning charms, main* 
tained her ascendancy over Jusrtinian to the last ; and 
after she had been twenty-four years his wife, he bewaOfld 
her death as sincerely aud poignantly as if he had loet a 
blooming bride — the highest tribute, perhaps, that can be 
rendered to her unequal powers of fascination and 
deception. 

At the same time that the Emperor was wedded to 
this Cyprian, his greatest and most illustrious subject 
espoused a woman of similar origin, the equal of Theodora 
in infEimy, and occasionally the confidante of her intriguefl^ 
and the accomplice of her crimes. Antonina^ as the lady 
was named, was the wife of Belisarius, who, in the great- 
ness of his exploits, of his character, and of his sense of 
duty, was the Wellington of the East. Like Theodora, 
she had been cradled in the circus, and was the daughter 
of an ignoble woman, whose ostensible husband was a 
charioteer. Thus frailty was the heritage, as well as the 
name of Antonina, and remained through life her leading 
characteristic. Af^r running the gauntlet of the stage, 
she entered the bondage of matrimony, and was a buxom 
widow, with a sturdy and gallant son, when, at a ripe 
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age, she accepted the suit of Belisarins. But years could 
not tame the unbridled temperament of a woman to 
irliom vice had been as sustenance and nurture ; and 
in a short time, Belisarius was the only person in Con- 
stantinople who was ignorant of his wife's excesses. 
Confiding husbands, however, if they have no perception 
themselves, rarely lack an lago to unseal their eyes ; and 
Beliaarius was informed by Antonina's tire- woman of her 
flagitiaas courses, and the dishonour she had brought on 
his name. Two credible associates confirmed her disclo- 
■ures, under a sworn promise of protection ; but the anger 
of the infatuated hero, which appeared to be uncon- 
trollable, vanished before the ready tears of Antonina ; 
and to prove his belief in her innocence, he surrendered 
to her vengeance the three witnesses to her guilt. The 
tongues that had divulged such fatal secrets were then 
plucked from their roots ; and the yet warm bodies of 
the imprudent tattlers were cut into morsels, and scattered 
on the sea. Antonina, meanwhile, rendered bolder by 
imponity, no longer submitted to the least restraint ; and 
her attentions to Theodosius, a handsome barbarian, whom 
Belisarius had received into his house, were so undisguised, 
md so openly paraded, that they became the jest of the 
irhde army. Photius, her son, maddened by such a 
disgrace, rushed into the presence of Belisaiius, and with 
indignant tears demanded justice on his mother. He 
^uced incontestable evidence in support of his allega- 
^iioQB I and the jealousy of the doting husband was aroused, 
■* last, by the culprit's son. But the conscience-stricken 
^l^l^^osius had already become alarmed, and flying from 
^e camp, found safety and concealment in an obscure 
JittonaBtery under the cowl of a monk; Belisarius was 
*8wn convinced and again deceived by the vehement pre- 
mutations of his wife ; and the chivalrous Photius was 
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condemned for his indiscretion to the welcome seclusion 
of exile. 

But in his own ruin, the son, though he might foigive 
the cruelty, could not forget the degradation of his mother, 
and he contrived to discover and seize Theodosiusi, who, 
aft«r being recalled by Belisarius, and acquiring immenae 
treasures through the influence of Antonina, had, in a 
moment of remorseful despondency, taken refuge with his 
spoil in the sanctuary of St. John. The fidthless monk 
was now carried off to Cilicia, and immured in the 
dungeon of a sequestered castle ; but the active emissaries 
of the Empress Theodora^ whose aid, Antonina had invoked, 
soon traced out his prison, effected his liberation, and 
niade a captive of Photius. While the latter was groaning 
in one of the gloomy cells, dug, like graves, beneath the 
palace of Theodora, his mother and her imperial protec- 
tress were revelling overhead, amidst all the accessories 
of Asiatic luxury ; and the ungrateful and impious Theo- 
dosius, who had forgotten both his obligations to his 
benefactor and his vows to Heaven, was treated with 
the honours awarded to a sovereign prince. But, in a 
moment, death snatched him for ever from the scene of 
his triumphs, leaving the bereaved Antoniua inconsolable 
and desperate. Her sorrow and rage were wreaked on 
her innocent son, who was dragged from his dungeon, 
where light never entered, to be lashed by the scourge, 
or pitilessly stretched on the rack. Twice he found 
means to make his escape, and sought the fragile protec- 
tion of a sanctuary; but neither the privileges of the 
altar, nor the indignant outcries of the populace, drawn 
to the spot by the appearance of the military, could 
preserve an honourable citizen from the despotic power 
of the Empress and the hatred of an unnatural parent 
Not till after a captivity of three years did Fhotios 
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finally escape, and making his way to Jei-usalem, obtained 
repose, though not liberty, in the narrow cell of a monk. 

The assistance and support which Antonina received 
from Theodora were purchased by services equally un- 
Bcrupulous. To meet the wishes of her royal mistress, 
Antonina was willing to sacrifice every principle, or 
engage in any enterprise ; and during the occui)ation of 
Home by Belisarius, she even went the length of dej)Osing 
the Pope, who, by his adhesion to the tenets of the 
Council of Ohalcedon, had incurred the fatal displeasure 
of Theodora. The pontiff had been detected coiTespond- 
ing with the Grothic army, then besieging the city ; and, 
summoned before the Koman general to answer the 
charge, the evidence of his messengers, and the more 
conclusive testimony of an intercepted letter, signed by 
his own hand, insured his conviction. His sentence, 
justified by the laws of war, was pronounced by the lips 
of Antonina^ as she reclined on a luxurious couch ; and 
the venerable Sylverius was deprived of the keys of 
Heaven, muffled in the ghostly cowl of a friar, and 
smuggled ofi^ a prisoner and exile, to a solitary monastery 
in the heart of Asia. An enormous bribe secured the 
vacant tiara for a more obsequious priest ; and the 
Empress gratefully divided the spoil with her dutiful 
Antonina. 

During the Persian war, Belisarius was induced by a 
rumour of the death of Justinian to join in the move- 
ment of Buzes, which excited the highest resentment of 
Theodora ; and the hero was recalled to Constantinople 
with every mark of disgrace. But the enraged Empress, 
in the heat of her fury, shrank from taking his life, so 
often risked in the support and defence of her throne ; 
and she contented herself with despoiling him of his 
treasures^ and leaving him a pensioner on the bounty of 
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his wife. " You cannot be ignorant," she observed, with 
a frown, as she informed him of his fate, " how much yoa 
have deserved my displeasure ; but I am not insensihle 
of the services of Antonina. To her merits and iQte^ 
cession I have granted your life. Let your gratitude he 
displayed where it is due, not in words, but in yonr 
future behaviour.** After the death of Theodora^ Anto- 
nina, in a fit of compunction or fear, retired to a monas- 
tery, on which she had expended the shattered remains 
of her fortune ; and Belisarius is said to have had his 
eyes put out by Justinian, and to have wandered in lags 
through the streets of Constantinople, earnestly beseech- 
ing the passers-by to " Give a penny to Belisarius the 
Greneral." But this story, though not too marvellous to 
be true, since it might find more than one parallel in the 
history of human vicissitudes, is doubted by Gibbon, and 
appears to rest on no credible testimony ; whence we may 
conclude that Belisarius was not so unfortunate as Justi- 
nian was reputed ungrateful. 

Intercourse with Eastern courts attracted to Rome 
and Constantinople droves of those human mules, whom 
Asiatic jealousy has selected, from the days of Semiramis, 
as the special guards of woman, and whose cloven feet 
were accustomed to preserve a footing on the slippery 
pavement of palaces. Infamy was the badge of all th© 
tribe. Yet they soon occupied every approach to powe^ 
and every avenue to the throne ; their sinister influence 
was felt in every department of the government ; ancJ- 
the noblest senators and proudest wai-riors, forgetting th^ 
dignity of birth and merit, were not ashamed to purchase 
their advancement from a rapacious chamberlain. Narse*^ 
reared in the stem honesty of the camp, was an excep-' 
tion to the rule, and, indeed, owed his physical degrada,— ' 
tion to accident. But the reproach of the class became 
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a sdgma on the warrior, which all his glorious achieve- 
ments were unable to efface. " Leave to men," was the 
message of the Empress Sophia, '' the exercise of arms, 
md return to your proper station among the maidens of 
bhe palace, where a distaff shall again be placed in your 
fiands." *'I will spin her such a thread,** replied the 
indignant chie^ " as she shall not easily unravel." But 
ft life worn by toil and a century of years was now near 
its dose ; and death rudely intercepted the just revenge 
of the hero, while his name was being acclaimed from the 
steps of the CapitoL 

Too often, indeed, was the imperial throne overturned 
by successful soldiers, and the very foundations of society 
oonvulsed and subverted- The deposition and murder of 
the pious Maurice and his sons was followed by the 
imprisonment of his widow, the Empress Constantina, 
and her three youthful daughters, who, under a pretence 
of providing them an asylum, were confined in the cells 
of a secluded convent. But in this living grave, Constan- 
tina was haunted by an incessant terror of the assassin*s 
poniard, and she took advantage of a dark night to 
*8cape to the sanctuary of St. Sophia, where she would 
''oohtless have fallen a victim to the rage of the usurper 
Wiocas, if the resolute attitude of the Patriarch had not 
*^erted the blow. A second attempt at flight afforded 

* specious pretext for taking her life ; and after being 
'^tgected to the torments and the ignominy of the rack, 
*^^ Empress and her three daughters were barbarously 
^^demned to the block, and all perished on the same 
=^«rold 

^The death of the infamous Copronymus, son of Leo III., 
^^^ more placed the imperial sceptre in the firm hand 

* a woman ; for the feeble partnership of Leo IV. was 
*^^*cely recognised by his wife Irene. This "maid of 

«2 
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Athens" possessed no recommendation but her rare 
beauty, when, at the age of seventeen, she was selected 
bj Copronymus as the spouse of Leo; but when the 
death of the Emperor raised her husband to power, her 
great capacity proved fiilly equal to the duties and diffi 
culties of government. The premature death of Leo left 
her the uncontrolled exercise of authority, and ibe 
guardianship of an infant son ; and now it was that the 
ambition of the Empress ignored the affection of the 
parent. In order to incapacitate her child for the func- 
tions of sovereignty, she deliberately neglected his educa- 
tion, and permitted him to grow up in idleness and 
ignorance, though, by her command, he was early initiated 
in the wicked mysteries of vice, and due care was taken 
that his boyish excesses should not be concealed from the 
people. Still, Constantine — for so he was named— 
became the hope of a tuition, yearning to seize the 
uneasy helm of the state ; and he was induced to sanc- 
tion a design for the deposition of his mother, and his own 
elevation to supreme power. The intrigue, however, W9B 
seasonably discovered by Irene, who frustrated its opera- 
tion, seized and severely punished the conspirators, and 
subjected the rebellious Emperor to the awful chastise- 
ment of the rod. An irneute of the Armenian guard 
ultimately accomplished his deliverance and his ruin. 
After banishing his mother, Constantine took sullen 
possession of the throne, but retained around him the 
treacherous eunuchs of Irene. A clandestine correspon- 
dence was opened with the fallen Empress; and her 
misguided son too late discovered his danger, and sought 
safety in an ignominious flight. He was arrested on the 
opposite shore of the Bosphorus, as he alighted from his 
galley, and quickly surrounded by the partisans of his 
mother, who, regardless of his commands^ and his more 
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earnest and moving entreaties, dragged him back to 
Gonfitantinople, and immured him in a lonely chamber, 
in the heart of the palace. It was in this very apart- 
ment that the unfortunate Constantino had first beheld 
the light j and here, in the gloom and silence of mid- 
night, the cruel myrmidons of Irene stealthily approached 
his couch, plunged their daggers into his eyes, and 
doomed him to eternal darkness. Irene was again 
Empress ; but her triumph was purchased by the viola- 
tion of the tenderest claims of nature, as well as the 
first dictates of religion ; and her restoration was pro- 
daimed amidst the suppressed execrations of the popu- 
lace. In that ignorant and credulous age, Heaven itself 
▼as supposed to mark its anger at her crime, by a total 
eclipse of the sun, which for seventeen days withheld its 
light from the affrighted world ; and five years of wise 
and successful government failed to retrieve her reputa- 
tbn. Her rule was terminated by a cabal of eunuchs, 
and the mistress of the Roman world was, in her last 
yearsj compelled to earn a scanty subsistence by the 
labour of her hands. 

The career of the Empress Theodora, consort of the 
stem and implacable Theophilus, was, in some respects, 
not dissimilar to that of Irene, though, under correspond- 
ing circumstances, her prudence or her virtues preserved 
her from similar guilt. Theophilus selected his Queen in 
a manner more beseeming a barbarous than a civilized 
monarch, but which, notwithstanding, had the advantage 
of affording a wide latitude of choice. Assembling all 
the most beautiful maidens in the empire, he ranged 
them in a double line in the principal saloon of his 
palace ; and, attired in the imperial robes, with the 
purple mantle drooping from his shoulders, passed in 
state through the open ranks of the lovely company. 
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holding in his hand a golden apple, destined as the prize 
of the victress. Amidst such a throng, even an Emperor 
might feel embarrassed, and the bewildered Theophilus 
wavered between the beauty of Theodora and the 
dazzling charms of Icasia. "Woman," he observed, 
glancing at the latter, ''has done much evil in the 
world." "And surely, sire," answered Icasia, "she has 
likewise been the instrument of much good." The 
monarch was offended at the retort, and gave the apple 
and his hand to the silent Theodora. 

Theodora was left, like Irene, the guardian of her son, 
when he had only attained his fifth year, and she ad- 
ministered the government for a considerable period witii 
consummate ability and judgment. Her care, howe?er, 
could not preserve the heir of Theophilus from the cor- 
rupting vermin of the palace j and the young Emperor 
was an adept in sin, while he was yet a child in yean 
On reaching the age of eighteen, he aspired to govern 
alone ; and after a faint resistance, Theodora abdicated 
the reins of power, and withdrew, in sullen majesty, 
from an ungrateful court. All restraint was now removed 
from the inhuman Michael, and, in his flagitious reign, he 
surpassed the vices, without displaying the graces of 
Nero, and was finally stabbed in his bed by Basil, his 
favourite chamberlain, whom he had raised from the 
ro^^al stable to be his assassin and successor. 

Coustantine IX. was the last male descendant of Basil, 
and in his declining years he looked with apprehension to 
the future of his three daughters, whose maiden hands 
were, in so troublous a period, when the empire was 
threatened by the advancing host of the Saracens, iH 
adapted to sustain a reeling throne. In this dilemni* 
they were invited to embrace the yoke and honouratte 
protection of matrimony ; but Eudocia, the eldest of the 
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BLBters^ liad already devoted herself to a monastic life; 
Theodora shrank from the hymeneal altar ; and only. 
Zoe, the youngest, at the prudent age of forty-eight, 
could be prevailed upon to accept the incumbrance of 
a husband. Her choice fell on a married man, Romanus 
Argyrus; but he refused, when unexpectedly apprised 
of his election, to abandon a spouse whom he tenderly 
loved for the hand of a presumptive Empress; and it 
"was not till his wife abdicated her place, and buried 
herself in the cell of a convent, that a threat of putting 
out his eyes wrung from Romanus a reluctant compliance. 
The death of Constantino raised him to the throne, but 
the affections of the Empress were already transferred to 
bis chamberlain, Michael, and the faithless Zoe presented 
with a smile a draught of poison to her husband. 
Michael, if he did not abet, connived at her treason, and 
while the corpse of Bomanus was yet scarcely cold, he 
was solemnly united to the murderess, and admitted to 
share the degraded diadem. But remorse, the stem 
avenger, which enters the gates of palaces as easily as the 
open door of a hovel, haunted and distracted the guilty 
Michael ; and, surrounded by the ensigns of power, he 
could see nothing but the frowning spectre of Bomanus. 
He sought to atone for his crime by fasts and vigils, and 
left his wife and miserable subjects to the domination of 
his brother John, one of the tribe of eunuchs, who, 
himself excluded from the succession, induced Zoe, in 
a £Ettal moment, to adopt as her heir his nephew Michael, 
the son of another brother, and, at length, to invest the 
unknown youth with the supreme authority. Michael's 
first act was to insult and imprison his benefactress, and 
he would probably have proceeded to take her life, if 
a popular tumult, provoked by his tyranny, had not 
rescued her from his hands, at the same time hurling 
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liim from the throne, and punishing his ingratitude with 
the loss of his eyes. Sixty years had not cooled the 
ardour of Zoe, and at the entreaty of her subjects, she 
willingly espoused a third husband, and consented to 
share his affections with a previous claimant, who, while 
Zoe was saluted as Empress, received the inferior title of 
Augusta. On the death of her husband, Constantino X, 
who survived the unhappy Empress, the crown devolved 
on Theodora ; but her reign was merely nominal^ and she 
not unwillingly resigned the cares of royalty for the 
gloomy repose of the grave. Her death paved the way, 
after a short interval, for the accession, by a military and 
popular revolt, of the august house of the ComnenL 

The illustrious Anna Comnena, a scholar and an author, 
has bequeathed us, in her history of the reign of her 
father, the Emperor Alexius, a literary memorial of the 
virtues of her race. It is naturally coloured by the affec- 
tionate partiality of a daughter, and, perhaps, of a partisan ; 
for Anna was herself involved in the events she de- 
scribes ; but, notwithstanding the opposing testimony 
of the Latin writers, we may safely conclude that the 
tribute she pays to the character of her parent was not 
wholly unmerited. That Alexius was prone to dissimu- 
lation, however, is proved by incontestable evidence, 
voluntarily though unthinkingly tendered, under circum- 
stances which give it peculiar force. His consort Irene 
was desirous of securing the succession to Anna^ instead 
of leaving it to the male line ; and in his last moments^ 
she besieged his pillow with this unnatural request. The 
dying Emperor may be forgiven that, as his eyes were 
about to close for ever on the illusive grandeur of earthly 
power, he replied by an evasive observation on the vanity 
of human wishes, eliciting from Irene the severe retort — 
" You die, as you have lived, a hypocrite !" 
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it thoagli Alexias withheld his sanction from her 
aunons, Anna, supported hj the injudicious prefer- 
of Irene, did not tamely submit to the loss of the 
D, and she was forming a powerful conspiracy against 
nrather, John the Handsome, when her design was 
Yered and betrayed by her timid husband. Her dis- 
Intment at the result was only equalled by her in- 
ition against the traitor. '* Nature," she bitterly 
, ** has made a mistake, and given me the soul of a 

and that of a woman to Bryennius." The Emperor 
mL her life, which the voice of nature, if not of pity, 
ide him to destroy ; but he seized her palace and 
dns, and bestowed them on a fiivourite Turkish 
tier. The Turk, eclipsing the generosity of the 
itian, respectfully declined the gift, and begged that 
i|^t be restored to the destitute princess. His re- 
b was granted, and Anna thus secured an honourable 
iignified retreat. 

tma witnessed the arrival in the East of the first 
■ders, whom Peter the Hermit, by his eloquence 
bnatidsm, summoned from every nook of Europe to 

under the banner of the Cross, and whom the efife- 
^ citizens of Constantinople politely saluted with 
^ithet of barbarians. But these dubious allies of 
empire opposed but a feeble check to the new and 
idble power, which, rising in the deserts of Arabia, 

broke in headlong waves over the whole face of 
» Mahomet, or Mohammed, the originator of this 
ity movement, exercised too great an influence on 
destinies of the world, and especially of woman, not 
ad a place in our narrative ; but from the necessity 
impression, we can but glance at Hs character, and 
;ly reflect his strange and marvellous history. 
[ohammed was a native of the city bf Mecca, in 
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Arabia, and a scion of the illustrious race of Hashem, 
of the tribe of KoreisL His father bore the name <^ 
Abdallah, and was so distinguished for his personal 
beauty, that his marriage with Amiua, the mother of the 
Prophet, broke the gentle hearts of two hundred maidens, 
who simultaneously expired on the nuptial day. His son 
inherited the fatal gift, and at the age of twenty-fiv^ 
made a conquest of his mistress, the rich and noble 
Cadijah, who bestowed her hand on her engaging domestic ^ 
Mohammed was now, by the ample fortune of his wife, 
restored to the rank and position of his ancestors, of 
which he had been deprived, on the premature death of 
his Either while he was yet a child, by the unscrupulous 
frauds of his nearest kindred ; but, though raised to in- 
dependence, he continued to devote himself to the pur- 
suits of commerce, and it was not till his fortieth year 
that, abandoning this modest vocation, he formally an- 
nounced himself as the messenger and prophet of Grod 

Brought up in the precincts, and almost under tbe 
roof of the Caaba, or temple of Mecca, which was in- 
trusted to the guardianship of his family, the mind of 
Mohammed, naturally grave, had early been imbued with 
religious feeling, and inclined to religious contemplation. 
Travel, observation, and a free intercourse with foreigners^ 
particularly with the Jews and various Christian sects of 
Syria, materially enlarged his ideas ; and as he advanced 
in age, he began to recoil from the grotesque or hideous 
idols enshrined in the Caaba, and to look for some purer 
object of adoration and worship. Every year, during the 
month of Ramadan, he flew from Mecca and the eyes of 
society, and for thirty days entombed himself in the 
gloomy cave of Hera, with no companion but his 
thoughts. Meditation is the mother of delusions, as well 
AS the most genuine source of inspiration. In the cave 
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of Hera^ Mohammed entered the darker cavern of his 
own mind ; he looked round with the torch of enthusiasm, 
and thought it was the lightning of God. His rapt ima- 
gination, fascinated hj heatific visions — by the spell of 
one unchanging, overpowering idea, was raised to the 
seventh Heaven, brought before the Divine Throne, in- 
structed to enlighten and reclaim mankind, and received 
a new but spurious Gospel in those delusive words — 
** There is but one God, and Mohammed is His prophet." 
The first convert to the new faith was Cadijah, who, 
having already given Mohammed her heart, could not 
deny him her souL Zeid, his slave, his cousin Ali, and 
the wealthy Abukeker, were the next acquisitions of the 
Prophet ; and three tedious years were devoted to the 
conversion of fourteen persons. Surrounded by this 
hand, Mohammed, amidst the convi\'ial fellowship of a 
banquet, divulged his mission to the principal sheiks of 
the race of Hashem. " Who among you," he then asked, 
*' will be my companion and vizier ]** A profound silence 
seized the astonished assembly, till Ali, a youth of four- 
teen, impatiently exclaimed, " I, O Prophet ! am the 
man ; and whosoever rises against you, I will dash out 
his teeth, tear out his eyes^ break his legs, rip up his 
belly. O Prophet ! I will be thy vizier." The sturdy 
youth was instantly named to the office, and fallj did he 
redeem his savage promise. 

But the doctrines of Mohammed, striking at the very 
heart of the ancient religion, made but little progress in 
Uecca, while they arrayed against him every votary of 
superstition, and every enemy of change. The accession 
of Abu Sophian to the government of Mecca gave strength 
And boldness to his enemies, and it was determined that 
a man from every tribe should be deputed to take his 
^e, so as to preclude his feonily, when the tragic event 
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should become known, from demanding reparation for tlie 
murder. An angel— -or a woman — ^warned Mohammed 
of his danger, and he owed his escape from death to a 
timely flight. But the assassins were soon on his track, 
and he was obliged to take refuge in the cave of Thor, a 
few miles from the city^ where, in company with the 
£Edthful Abukeker, one of his earliest converts, he re- 
mained in momentary expectation of discovery. Once 
they heard the voices of their baffled pursuers at the 
mouth of the cavern. " "We are only two," whiE^)ered 
Abukeker. " There is a third," answered Mohammed : 
" it is God." Their escape was indeed miraculous ; and 
a spider*s web across the opening of the cave, inducing a 
supposition that no one could have recently entered, pre- 
served the seer from the daggers of his enemies. For 
three days they remained in this retreat, and a woman, 
the daughter of Abukeker, risked her life to convey 
them supplies of food. At length, under the friendly 
protection of night, Mohammed abandoned his covert, and 
with difficulty made his way to Medina — an incident 
commemorated by the Mohammedan era of the Hegir% 
or flight, the basis of Asiatic chronology. 

Mohammed was received at Medina with shouts cf 
triumph. Five hundred citizens, arrayed in their best 
attire, presented themselves as his escort ; and the people 
saluted him as their sovereign, while they revered him as 
a Prophet. " If we are slain in your service," asked a 
band of sheiks, " what will be our reward ?" '* Paradise," 
was the prompt reply ; and that promise, so liberaUy 
given, without condition or reservation, surrounded him 
with armed legions, and finally established his spiritual 
sway from the Indus to the Nile. 

The Paradise of Mohammed was expressly adapted to 
the cravings of an Eastern imagination. On the wide 
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plains and in the arid deserts of Asia^ even witLin the 
walls of its cities, water is the first necessary and luxury 
of life ; and the Mohammedan Heaven presents to the 
fidthful a pleasant picture of crystal fountains, throwing 
up their waters in cool recesses, overshadowed by verdant 
trees. Here every dutiful son of the Prophet is sur- 
rounded by seventy-two wives, all graceful as fairies, and 
possessing, among other incomparable charms, black eyes 
of the most bewitching description. Women are not 
excluded from this tangible Elysium, but the joys they 
are to inherit, imlike those of men, are veiled by a wise 
ailenoe. 

Four wives are allotted by the Koran as the earthly 
portion of a believer; but a special revelation from 
Heaven, which was never lacking in an emergency, gave 
an unlimited number to Mohammed ; and the capacious 
heart of the Prophet afforded ample room for eleven 
consorts. These mortal houris inhabited sepai-ate dwell- 
ings, clustered round the humble abode of Mohammed 
like grapes on a vine ; and lived, like himself, with the 
greatest simplicity, on dates, barley bread, and honey. It 
is singular that they were all widows, with the solitary 
exception of Ayesha, his favourite, who — so early does 
woman attain maturity imder an Arabian sun — ^was but 
nine years old when she became his bride. Possessing 
the advantages of personal beauty and a persuasive 
tongue, in addition to his religious and military reputa- 
tion, Mohammed rarely sued in vain ; yet Head, the 
daughter of Omeya, a young and beautiful widow, was, 
at first, opposed to his addresses. "Alas, Prophet of 
God !" she cried, " how can you expect happiness with 
me 1 I am no longer young : I have a son ; and I am 
naturally prone to jealousy." " As to your age," replied 
Mohammed, " thou art much younger than I ; as to thy 
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son, he will find in me a father : as to thy jealousy, I will 
pray to Allah to pluck it from thy heart." Such logic 
was irresistible, and the fiur Head gave a blushing consent. 

The later domestic career of Mohammed affords a strik- 
ing contrast to that of his earlier life, when, for twenty- 
four years, he remained constant in his honourable attach- 
ment to Cadijah, admitting no other spouse to his house 
till she had ceased to exist. To the last, she retained % 
tender place in his memory, and his continual reference 
to her amiable qualities, as an example of female excel- 
lence, excited the ire, if not the jealousy, of the blooming 
Ayesha. "You forget she was aged!" observed the 
offended beauty : " Grod has now given you a better wife." 
"By Allah, no !" returned Mohammed, with noble emo- 
tion ; "a better there could not be I When I was poor, 
she made me rich ; and when I was mocked and derided, 
she believed in me." 

Ayesha had no reason to complain of Mohammed's 
affection for the dead, since she might be well assured, 
from the marked preference he always showed for her, 
that she need fear no rival among the living. Her veiy 
follies invoked his tenderness, or claimed his protection ; 
and when her indiscreet conduct gave rise to a serious 
charge, for which there appears to have been but too 
good grounds, he resorted to his ordinary device of a 
divine revelation to clear her aspersed character. She 
maintained her ascendancy over him for the remainder of 
his days, and on her lap his head reclined at the sad hour 
of death. 

After she became a widow, Ayesha, in her bitter 
enmity to Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, joined the 
malignant faction of Telha and Zobeir, who, on the assas- 
sination of Othman, the third successor of the Prophet in 
the Caliphate of the Faithful, imfurled the standard of 
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revolt. At the memorable battle of Bussora^ which ended 
in the total destraction of the rebels, she was present in a 
litter in the midst of the fight ; but though the vehicle 
▼as completely riddled by javelins, and seventy men who 
saooessively held her camel were killed or disabled, she 
escaped unhurt. The victor treated her with lenity and 
indulgence, and she was conveyed from the field by a 
guard of women, attired as soldiers, who finally escorted 
her to the holy city of Medina, where, precluded from 
contracting a second marriage, she passed the remnant of 
her life as a mourner, at the sacred tomb of Mohammed. 

Next to Ayesha, one of the most celebrated women of 

the Mohammedan regime was Zobeida, consort of the 

Galiph Haroun-al-Kaschid, the contemporary and friend of 

Charlemagne. This lovely princess was endowed with all 

the attractions which fascinate and enchain the Asiatic 

mind A complexion £ur as morning was lit up by eyes 

black, sofb, and lustrous ; and dark silk tresses waved, 

like the shadows of a summer night, from her pure and 

dazzling forehead. The gentle disposition of Zobeida, 

which no circumstance ever ruffled, gave additional force 

to her charms ; and before she raised the jealous gossamer 

rfher veil, man's susceptible heart was vanquished by the 

sweetness of her voice. Her influence was always exer- 

osed in the cause of humanity, in the interest of the 

poor, the weak, and the innocent ; and many a romantic 

We celebrates her beauty, and grateftilly commends her 

donency and tenderness. She reigned without a rival 

itt the noble heart of Haroun ; and a stately edifice at 

Tabreez, rising to the height of eighty feet, and known by 

*^e appellation of Zobeida's Tower, remains to this day a 

Jiaemorial of the love she inspired in the Commander of 

^^ Faithful 

Itt the long struggle between the Crescent and the 
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Cross, the women of both sides, Ghristiaa and Moham- 
medan, often partook of the danger, as well as the enthur 
siasm of the contest; and more than one hit heroine 
exposed herself to all the horrors of war. At the siege 
of Damascus, during the reign of the Emperor Heradioa^ 
an expert Christian archer, named Thomas^ the leader 
and hope of the city, committed great havoc among the 
Saracen chiefs, by the precision with which he winged 
his shafts from the ramparts ; and among the slain was 
Aban, a noble Arab, who had been accompanied in the 
expedition by his wife. Distracted by the spectacle of 
his lifeless body, she threw herself upon it, exclaiming; 
"Thou art gone to thy Lord, who first brought ua 
together, and now has parted us; but I will be thy 
avenger, and so seek to be with thee, because it is thee I 
love. Now I dedicate myself to the service of GJoA** 
Hastily discharging the fimeral obsequies, she armed 
herself with the weapons of the departed warrior, and 
plunged into the midst of the battle. An arrow from 
her bow struck down the standard-bearer of the Chrifr 
tians ; and a second, more deliberately aimed, hit the 
chivalrous Thomas, and deprived him of his right eye. 
But before his desperate assailant could complete her 
purpose, the hero was surrounded by his comrades, and 
borne in safety from the field. 

Within the town, a young noble, named Jonas, was 
devotedly attached to the hir Eudocia, a lady of equal 
rank and incomparable beauty. Her parents^ however, 
refused to sanction their nuptials in the presence of such 
dreadful public calamities ; and the impatient lover per 
suaded his mistress to fiy with him from the city. As he 
proceeded in advance of her from the gate, under cover of 
a dark night, he fell into an ambush of the Saracens ; hut 
his voice gave a timely warning to Eudocia, and hy her 
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prdmptitade and courage she succeeded in making her 
WKJ back to I>Bma8cu& Jonas, to save his life, abjured 
his religion, and meanly accepted the yoke of Moham- 
med. Bat his apostasy cost him his mistress ; and on 
the capture of the city by the Saracens, Eudocia, who 
had taken refuge in a convent, spumed the enemy of her 
fidth. By the terms of the capitulation, the Christians 
were allowed an interval of four days to proceed unmo- 
lested to the seacoast, where the Emperor had 2)rovided 
them an asylum. Jonas, scarcely restrained by the com- 
pact, waited impatiently till the term had expired ; then 
he sprang on a fleet horse, and, at the head of a chosen 
l)and of Saracens, overtook and surrounded the fugitives. 
A. dreadful scene of carnage ensued, in the midst of which 
Jonas sought and secured his mistress ; but Eudocia^ 
irho had been deaf to his entreaties, now defied his vio- 
bnoe, and, snatching up a dagger, terminated at once her 
nnowB and her life. 

The army which the Arabian chief Caled, " the Sword 
of God," led into Syria, was accompanied by a phalanx of 
^romen, who performed all the duties of light cavalry, 
vdA formed a portion of the line of battle. They were 
composed of the tribe of Amyarites, descendants of the 
ancient Amalekites, and were trained from their youth 
in the fiuniliar use of the lance and the bow. Their 
Wer was the sister of Derar, and imder her com- 
UttQd they defeated a strong force of the enemy, and 
' ^oqoired a reputation which recalled the Amazons of 
old. 

Sie African city of Tripoli was defended against the 
•^of Abdallah by the prefect Gregory, whose daughter, 
* maiden endowed with every gift of female loveliness, 
**iuiaated by her courageous example the hopes of the 
^^®^q;ecL It is a singular illustration of the character. 
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as well as the perils, of the age, that she had been reared 
in the practice of martial exercises, and the rongh dnties 
of a soldier. Nor was this training designed as a mere 
parade. On the first assault of the Saracens^ she assumed 
her suit of mail, and accompanied the troops in a daring 
sortie. The enemy was repulsed ; and, to stimulate the 
yalour of the Christians, the hand of the heroic maid, 
with one himdred thousand pieces of gold, was protiuaed 
to the fortunate warrior who should produce Abdallah's 
head. The Saracen chief took refuge in his tent, wheie 
he was met by the reproaches of Zobier, one of the fieroeaft 
and most daring of the Arabian warriors. "Oflfer to 
your soldiers," cried Zobier, "the reward promised bj 
the infidels. Let the head of Gregory be purchased bj 
the hand of his daughter." The tempting guerdon was 
proclaimed, and a new spirit animated the fednting Sara- 
cens. They attacked with vigour a sortie of the Chria- 
tians, led on by Gregory and his daughter. Gregory fell 
beneath the sword of Zobier ; and the bereaved heroine, 
seeking the consolation of death, became the captive of 
the victors. Zobier, however, could scarcely be persuaded 
to accept as a slave the illustrious and beautiful maiden, 
whose emotion deprived her of speech; and he loudly 
declared that it was for another world, not for the transi- 
tory pleasures of the present, that he drew his scimitar 
and exposed his life in battle. 

The Babylonian Caliphate was overthrown by Mahmil 
Shah of Persia, aided by a tribe of Scythian origin, called 
the Turcomans, or Seljukian Turks. This new race of 
Mohammedans, after subduing and then losing the devaa- 
tated provinces of Syria and Palestine, made their way into 
Greece ; and at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the celebrated Osman, from whom the Turks derive 
their popular appellation of Osmaidis, laid at Neapolia, oi^ 
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tlie mins of a Boman city, the slender and precarious 
foundations of the present Turkish empire. 

The life of Ottoman women is still regulated hy the 
Koran, which, with the collected precepts of Mohammed, 
precisely defines their position in society, or rather in the 
fiunily of their husbands^ their domestic relations, and 
Uieir conjugal duties. These, however, are of the nar- 
rowest limits, particularly among the upper classes ; and a 
Torkish lady passes her days in smoking tobacco, listening 
to extravagant stories^ applauding the agile movements of 
hired dancing-girls, or embroidering slippers. Her life is 
ccmsomed by idleness, languor, and ennui ; her mind is 
harassed by the petty rivalries and miserable intrigues of 
a distracted household ; and she knows no world beyond 
the little sphere of the harem. Privacy she is never per- 
mitted, even if she could wish to seek the companionship 
of a vacant and weary mind ; and servants, or rather 
slaves, in an attitude of homage, continually watch her 
looks, while she sits cross-legged on a sumptuous couch, 
the drapery of her flowing robe studiously and grace- 
ially arranged, so as to suffer only her tiny feet to be 
BoesL 

The childhood of Turkish females is not subject to the 
harah restrictions of later years, and young girls, wearing 
no veil but their own innocence, attend the same schools 
•8 boys, and have the range of their parental home, with- 
out being confined to the limits of the harem. In some 
''aspects, the result almost justifies their subsequent seclu- 
A)n, as neither in mind nor manners are they improved 
^ an intercourse which, by law and custom, their mothers 
*** prevented from sharing, and, consequently, cannot 
overlook. At the most impressionable age, they insen- 
^ty acquire a coarseness and levity which they are never 
^le entirely to discard ; and the careless training of the 
r2 
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child is but too apparent in the free demeanour c^the 
mother. 

Turkey scrupulously withholds from woman the rank, 
though not the dazzling splendours of royalty. The 
mother of the reigning Sultan, indeed, enjoys the proud 
title of Sultana, but the ladies of the palace are merely 
styled Kaduns, and are not admitted to the dignity of 
marriage. Abdul Mesjid, the present sovereign of Turkey, 
has confided his domestic happiness to five Kaduns^ who 
reside in the stately chambers of the Seraglio, and are 
sedulously attended by two thousand female slaves^ the 
ministers of their will, their pleasures^ and their caprka 

The broad plateaux of the Caucasus^ which first affi)rded 
a home to the human race, are still the cradle and nurseiy 
of the mothers of Turkey. In the lap of those stupendooB 
mountains, the Alps of the East, in the glens of GircaaBft 
and the smiling valleys of Georgia, Ottoman gold has 
found a market of beauty, where it may purchase itB 
rarest specimens. My intrepid friend Captain Spenoer, 
one of the few Europeans who has penetrated into the 
Caucasian &istnesses, declares that *' the beauty of feature 
and symmetry of form for which the Circassian race aie 
so celebrated, have not been exaggerated. The pure 
mountain air gives a freshness to their complexion not to 
be expected in such a latitude. That of the women is 
delicately dear ; and as they estimate at its full value ihe 
charms of a pretty person, they leave no means untried to 
improve their beauty." 

The Circassians exhibit many of the usages common to 
other Eastern nations, in respect to their treatment of 
women ; young girls, as in Turkey, are under no restraint 
as to their associates, till they attain a certain age, gene- 
rally nine or ten; but from that time they live exclusively 
with their own sex, and never appear among men witiio*^^ 
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the protection of a veil At their marriage, the bride- 
groom, or his parents, if he is still in dependence on them, 
present the father of the bride with a dower, varying 
in value with the social rank of the lady, or his own 
means and position. But the most beautiful Circassian 
women are bought up by Jews and Armenians, for the 
parpoee of supplying the harems of Turkey, Egypt, and 
Persia^ and, in fact, form the staple export of the 
eonntiy. 

Such are the women of the dominant race in the once 

potent, but never free Byzantine territory. For four 

oentnries the Mohammedan power, now appearing on one 

ade, now on another, hung, like a dark thunder-cloud, 

over the shattered fabric of the empire, which retained 

the name, without the vitality of a nation. On the mom- 

11^ of the 29th May, 1453, the long-impending storm 

Imrgt forth with irresistible might ; and the imperial city 

of G<mstantinople, with its churches, its gorgeous palaces, 

and its miserable inhabitants, fell, after a feeble resistance, 

into the .hands of the Moslems. A crowd of helpless 

iromen fled for refuge to the cathedral of St. Sophia, as if 

a CSnristian temple, however venerable, could protect them 

from the violence and the cruelty of the Mussulman. Too 

BOOH they were undeceived. The inexorable Sultan 

Hohammed rode on horseback into the cathedral, followed 

hy a legion of ruffians : he galloped through the terrified 

i npphantB to the steps of the altar ; and there, amidst 

l^feathleBS silence, proclaimed the new and ascendant 

&Wi — ^" There is but one Grod, and Mohammed is his 

iVophet" 

It was the watchword of destruction, and a terrible 
>hiiek announced that the fearful work had begun. 
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XIL 

BABBABOUS NATIONS. 

The condition of woman has always been the mort 
degraded the nearer we approach to a state of nature, or, 
rather, the less we are raised above the level and mere 
animal characteristics of the brute creation. Amcog 
savage nations, she is still a hewer of wood and drawer d 
water, providing by her labour for the daily sustenance 
and support of her jGamily ; while man, abdicating hi» 
natural duties, lives in shameful indolence and ease. 
This inversion of nature has, as a matter of course 
distorted and perverted her disposition : her heart has 
been literally unstrung, and, like a broken musical instrtt- 
ment, has completely lost its harmony. It is true that, 
in some cases, the beautiful lineaments of the female 
character have remained apparent in the lowest depths of 
human debasement ; but the general effect of savage life 
is to steel her tender feelings, to pluck up her sympathies 
to deaden her affections, and to destroy her modesty. 
She becomes a curse to man instead of a blessing, for in 
this abject, irredeemable servitude she serves but to 
develop, foster, and sustain his worst propensities. 

We are warranted in concluding, from their extraor- 
dinary length of days, the incredible hardships they 
endured, and the wonderful duration of their beauty, that 
women in primeval times were endowed with physical 
powera surpassing very fer those of modem experience; 
and it was to be expected that, under such circumstance^ 
they should make an attempt to throw off the yoke which 
man had imposed upon them. Probably some incident 
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of this kind gave rise to the community of Amazons, or 
Amasonides, who for many ages preserved their inde- 
pendenoe as a female nation. Their very name was 
sigmficant of their desperate character, being derived 
fiom their inhuman custom of burning out the right 
breast, that they might, on reaching maturity, hurl a 
javelin with more force, and use more freedom in drawing 
the bow. They are alluded to by Priam, whom they 
assisted against the Greeks, although, as we learn from his 
own lips, he had previously been numbered among their 



" In Phrygia once were gallant armies known. 
In ancient time, when Otaus filled the throne. 
When godlike Mygdon led their troops of horse. 
And I, to join them, raised the Trojan force : 
Against the manlike Amazons we stood. 
And Sangar's stream ran purple with their blood.** 

The fierce resolution, daring, and imconquerable intre- 
pidity of the Amazons, were a proverb among the 
ancients, and they were held in dread by the greatest 
heroes and most powerful uations. Their partial subju- 
gation formed the ninth labour of Hercules, and was 
afterwards assigned to Bellerophon, as a sure means of 
effecting his destruction. As the basis of their union, all 
association with men was strictly prohibited, except 
during a few days in the year, when, throwing aside their 
warlike character, they visited the surrounding kingdoms, 
and were permitted, by special treaties, to depart immo- 
ksted. According to Justin, they barbarously strangled 
their sons as soon as they came into the world, but 
Biodoms affirms that they merely distorted their limbs, 
and others assert, with more probability, that they offered 
the despised in&nts no violence, but handed them over 
to their Others. The fortunate daughter of an Amazon 
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was reserved for a higher and more ambitious destiDj. 
From her infancy she was inured to every kind of hard- 
ship, and after submitting to the cruel initial rite, was 
carefully trained in the use of the bow and i^^ear, the 
javelin and deadly sling, as soon as she could move her 
arms. At an early age she took the field, and encoun- 
tered in mortal combat the most formidable legions of 
antiquity. 

The Amazons were originally seated in Cappadocia^ on 
the rugged banks of the Thermodon ; but, as their 
numbers increased, they extended their narrow t^rit-oiy, 
by successive acquisitions, as far as the Caspian Sea^ and, 
at one time, actually contended for the empire of Asia. Of 
their cities, Smyrna still remains to attest their ancient 
puissance, and they were also the founders of EphesuB, 
Magnesia, Thyatira^ and Themscyra. The last was the 
capital of their dominions ; and long retained its original 
importance ; but the Amazons, as a nation, probably never 
recovered from their signal defeat by the Greeks, so 
emphatically referred to by Priam. Herodotus mentions 
that the victors, after dividing the spoil, fiUed three large 
ships with captive Amazons, and put to sea, when the 
indomitable heroines suddenly fell upon themi, and cut 
them in pieces. The wind and waves carried the doomed 
ships to Cremni, in Scythia, where the liberated band^ 
resuming their bows and javelins, which they found on. 
board, boldly landed. They were instantly attacked by 
the Scythians, and a sanguinary battle ensued, which^ 
however, led, in the end, to a more fidendly meeting, and- 
ultimately the Amazons consented to accept a party o^ 
Scythian youths as their husbands. But it was stipulator 
on their part, as the first condition of this compact, iHnm^ 
the bridegrooms were to abandon their country, and se^3s 
some new unoccupied territory, where their wives woui-« 
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be at libertj to follow their own costoms, without being 
fettered by thoee of Scythia ; and accordingly the whole 
company resolutely crossed the Tanaia, and founded, on 
tbe borders o£ Lake MsBotia, the powerful tribe of the 
Sauromatae. The marriage laws of this race, one of the 
most barbarous of the Scythian hordes, preserved a 
tradition of their Amazonian origin, and no maiden was 
permitted to marry till she had killed an enemy ; " in con- 
sequence of which," says the graye historian, " some of 
them die of old age without being married, as they are not 
able to satisfy the law.** 

A laige body of the Amazons, when they could no longer 

maintain their independence in Asia, emigrated to Africa, 

md there established a new kingdom, which soon acquired 

considerable importance. Some of the ancients indeed 

--and among them Strabo — doubt whether the Amazons 

ever existed, and consider their entire history to be 

Uralous, but it is too well attested to be thus disposed 

^ and is not so inconsistent with reason as to war- 

not rejectiiHL Strabo himself mentions a community of 

vomen of very similar character. He tells us that in 

the ocean, at no great distance from the iron coast of 

Gtml, there is a small island, inhabited exclusively by 

^omen, who, neglecting the other gods, devote them- 

"rfves particularly to the worship of Bacchus, adoring him 

^iih numerous mystic rites and sacrifices. They only 

^BKxsiate with men at certain festivals, when they cross 

to the mainland ; but no man, on any pretence whatever, 

* ever permitted to visit the island. Among other 

^^Mmutoiis usages, these untamable women had a custom, 

^*oe a year, of removing the roof from the venerated 

*®*>aple of their idol, each bringing to the spot a pack of 

"'^ materials to form a new one ; and whoever suffered 

^^ burden to &11, as she approached the edifice, was 
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solemnly apportioned as a sacrifice, and torn in pieces by 
the others. ** It invariably happens," adds Strabo, " that 
one drops her pack, and so becomes a victinL." 

The warlike exploits of the Amyarite women have 
already been described (see p. 241, cmt^) ; and equal the 
ancient achievements of the Amazons, with whom^ indeed, 
they have been compared. 

But the hasty objections of the incredulous may be 
met by the &ct, not so easily disputed, that Amazons 
exist to this day in the benighted regions of Africa ; and 
the army of the too notorious King of Dahomey includes 
a large corps of these martial viragos. Not more than 
a year ago, they fought a pitched battle with the men of a 
neighbouring nation, and the conflict was witnessed, with 
equal terror and horror, by two English missionaries, who 
watched its progress from an adjacent eminence. The 
Amazons were ultimately compelled to retire, but not 
till they had severely suflfered, and inflicted nearly equal 
injury on their sturdier adversaries. 

Various barbarous nations of antiquity availed them- 
selves of the services of women in war, and Herodotus 
mentions, among other examples, the Zaveces, who em- 
ployed their wives and daughters to drive their wa^ 
chariots; thus placing them in the very front of battle. 
The Machlyes and the Auses, two Libyan tribes, living 
on the shores of Lake Tritonis, carefully trained their 
women to the use of arms; and once a year, on the 
festival of their patron goddess Minerva, the virgins of 
each nation, forming themselves into two hostile com- 
panies, attacked each other before the temple with stones 
and clubs, contending for the mastery with desperate 
resolution. At the close of the fight, the most beautify 
of the survivors was presented with a sword and * 
sumptuous suit of armour ; and then, amidst the acclft- 
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mations of both sexes, installed in a chariot, and conducted 
in triumph round the laka 

The Libyan women generally, as might be expected 
from this brutalizing custom, were in a very low condition, 
both in a social and moral respect. They paid little 
attention to their persons, and their dress of leather, 
mantled with dyed goatskin, was, in that warm climate, 
not the most conducive to cleanliness ; hence their bodies 
were covered with vermin, which, we learn from Herodo- 
taa, they were in the habit of biting in two, and then 
throwing away. Their hair was suffered to grow to 
a great length, falling in dishevelled tresses over their 
shoulders below the waist, and they wore no ornament, 
dther as maidens or matrons, except a brass chain fastened 
round each leg; and perhaps designed as a badge of servi- 
tude. They became wives at a very early age ; but no 
man was permitted to marry till the King had had 
the refusal of his bride. 

Next to the Libyans, the Thracians were among the 
most barbarous of the nations of antiquity ; and the 
women of this race, subjected to the same abject thral- 
dom, were proportionately depraved. One custom of the 
Crestonsean horde is worth recording. On the death of 
a Crestonsan, his wives assembled with his Mends in 
the &inily tent, or hut, and warmly disputed as to who 
had been his favourite, each adducing evidence in support 
of her own pretensions. The fortunate victor in the 
contest was carried to the tomb of her husband, and 
there, in presence of the others, strangled by her 
nearest relative, and buried with the dead man ; on 
which the surviving wives, envying her felicity, burst 
into loud lamentations at their unhappy fate in being 
obliged to outlive this public disgrace. 

A practice somewhat similar prevailed among the 
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Scythians, though, in thdr caae, it was followed only at 
the funeral of a king. The corpse of the monarch, after 
being carefully embalmed, and encased in a coat of wax, 
was laid in a large pit on a bed of leaves^ and coyered 
over with mats; and his fSsivourite wife, brought to 
the spot in a sumptuous chariot, was then pubHcly 
strangled, and deposited by his side. At the same time, 
his cook, page, groom, and courier, with four fleet horsey 
and a number of other animals, were also slaughtered, so 
that they might accompany the deceased pair on their 
mysterious journey ; and gold goblets were provided for 
the accommodation of the party, that they might want 
for nothing on the road. 

Except at the funeral of a king, the Scythians rarely 
put a woman to death ; and though it was customary, in 
administering the laws, to punish the family of a crinmud 
as well as himself, his wives and daughters weiB invariably 
spared; and even their personal offences were visited 
with comparatively light penalties. By their husbands, 
however, they were very barbarously used, and con- 
demned to the most degrading bondage. 

In one of their marauding expeditions to Media, the 
Scythians were so long absent from home, that their 
wives, supposing they had been killed in battle, or were 
detained in captivity, formed a matrimonial alliance with 
their slaves ; and on the return of the rightful lords, all 
parties were, to their mutual dismay, involved in a very 
disagreeable embroilment. The slaves, however, were 
determined not to resign either their consorts or their 
liberty, and a fierce battle ensued, in which both sides 
experienced great losses, though neither could claim the 
victory. In this dilemma a Scythian chief proposed that 
each man should single out his own slaves, and, laying 
aside his bow and javelin, ride at them with a horsewhip? 
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when, from force of habit, they would probably take 
to flighty and naturally £edl into their old subjection. 
The manoeuvrey which was instantly put in practice, suc- 
ceeded admirably, and, by this bold measure, the Scythians 
reooyered at once both their wives and their slayes. 

The Scythians derived many of their social usages from 
the Hyperboreans, a still more northerly nation, of very 
remote antiquity, being mentioned incidentally both by 
Heaiod and Homer. Women were admitted by the 
Hyperboreans to the highest offices of religion, which, 
though a practice common among the Greeks, was a rare 
occurrence among barbcurians, particularly in the north. 
The Britons, indeed, included women in the Druidical 
order ; and the Satrse, a Thracian horde, who long pre- 
served their independence, intrusted the oracle of Bacchus 
to the exclusive care of a priestess. But these instances 
▼ere notable exceptions to the rule, and in most cases^ 
the religious functions were wholly appropriated by men. 
The peculiar religious institutions of the Hyperboreans 
were established in honour of two virgins, Hyperoche and 
Laodioe, or, as some say, Arge and Opis^ who proceeded 
tt nussionaries into the neighbouring countries, and met 
thiur death at Deloa Their memory was perpetuated in 
the marriage ceremony of the Hyperboreans, and no 
uucHL was complete till the bride, arrayed in nuptial 
ikUaie, laid one of her flowing tresses^ wound round a 
distal^ on the tomb of the two virgins, in the temple of 
l^ttna, where the bridegroom also deposited a votive lock, 
^vioed round a plant, and the marriage was thus an- 
i^OQiused to their kindred and friends. 

Among the barbarous nations of Western Europe, the 
B6X held a position little, if at all, in advance of that 
^luch it filled in the North and the £ast. Strabo has pre- 
^^od some particulars respecting the women of Iberia, 
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which ^ye a melancholy picture of thdr condition. 
Their degradation, indeed, seems to have resulted, not so 
much from absolute ill-treatment, as from the ancient 
usages of the country, which awarded to woman the pro- 
vince of toil, and that of war to man. It is true, they 
were assigned also a part in the public festivals, and, like 
the Spanish damsels of the present day, joined in the 
dance hand in hand with men. But the yoke of servi- 
tude imposed upon them, even at a time when eveiy 
sentiment of nature pleaded for commiseration, was 
never relaxed, and it was a common occurrence for 
children to be bom while their mothers were actuallj 
working in the field. SucK habits naturally destroyed 
the sensibility, as well as hardened and defistced the 
character, and the Iberian women were but too strongly 
imbrued with the fierce spirit of their mates. Strabo 
relates, that, in the war against the Cantabrians, mothers 
deliberately murdered their children rather than suffer 
them to be captured ; and on one occasion, an Iberian 
woman slew a number of her fellow-captives as the only 
means of terminating their slavery. But with all their 
ferocity, they possessed one weakness common to the sex 
in every country : they were extremely fond of dress. 
Looking back some twenty centuries, we may trace the 
rudiment of the Spanish mantilla in the head-gear of the 
Iberian belle, which, secured to a fillet of iron, encircling 
the head, fell in folds over one side of her face and her 
shoulders, or could be made to veil the whole countenance, 
at the will of the wearer. The jet locks were worn longi 
though ladies of more refined taste, not satisfied with the 
arrangements of nature, shaved the centre of the head, so 
as to acquire prematurely that glossy baldness, which it 
is now the generous aim of Macassar to prevent. Their 
garments, still resembling the present fEiahion of Spaii^ 
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were onifonnly black, but were profusely, if not taste- 
fully embroidered — a proof tbat the hard, rugged toil of 
husbandry had not impaired their dexterity with the 
needle. Nor did it in any way affect the natural grace 
of their movements, which, with the glances of their dark 
eyes, secured them considerable influence with the sterner 
sex ; and, by an ingenious fiction, they were even allowed 
the privilege of inheriting property. On their marriage, 
however, it was, of course, always appropriated by their 
husbands. 

The €k)ths, scarcely more civilized than the swarthy 
Iberians, treated women in much the same manner, and, 
in great exigencies, were often strongly influenced by 
th^ counsel and example. In their military expedi- 
tions, they were invariably accompanied by their wives 
and daughters, who travelled with the provisions and 
baggage, in numberless waggons, forming a sort of com- 
missariat to the barbaric host, and after a battle, they 
removed and tended the wounded with the zeal and 
pious care of Sisters of Charity. At times, they even 
presented themselves on the field, and incited their hus- 
bands to renewed feats of valour and daring. In the 
most critical moment of the battle of Yerona, when the 
Goths were seeking safety in flight, the beautiful and 
^fted Amalaauntha^ whose charms and learning woidd 
have graced the most polished court, arrested Theodoric 
in his retreat, and peremptorily commanded him to 
letom to the combat. The hero obeyed, and achieved 
ft glorious victory. On the capture of Ravenna by 
Msarius, the Grothic matrons spit in the faces of their 
dejected husbands, in contemptuous derision of their 
supineness and pusillanimity. The women were also 
^uuformly admitted to a share in the spoil ; and they 
''"^y &iled to secure the richest portion. A bride 
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always received from her husband, on the momiiig sac- 
oeediug her nuptials, a special wedding-gift^ eaneBgotLdrng 
in yaloe with his station and means ; and this exclnsiTB 
property could only be alienated by her own act^ At 
the marriage of Placidia with Adolphus, the royal bride 
was attended by fifty beautiful youths^ who presented 
her, in the name of her Gothic husband, the ocmquerur 
of Italy, with a hundred basins of gold, filled altematdiy 
with pieces of the precious metal and the most priceksB 
gems. Among the other treasures acquired by the bride 
on this occasion, was, in all probability, the celebrated 
table called the table of Solomon, composed, it is said, 
of one immense emerald, set in three rows of pearls, and 
resting on three hundred and sixty-five bars of solid golc^ 
profusely studded with gems. 

Women were treated with less consideration by Ihe 
Britons, owing, no doubt, to their sanction of polygamy, 
which they are said to have carried to such an extent, 
that it was no unconmion thing to find a Briton's mud 
hovel promiscuously tenanted by ten wives and fifty 
children. Still these untutored savages, living almost 
in a state of nature, invested the weaker creation with 
some touches of sentiment ; and the sad story of Boadi- 
cea's wrongs enlisted the whole nation in her cause. The 
injured Queen herself, with her two daughters, the inno' 
cent cause of her misfortimes, personally' led the British 
host to battle. She had previously harangued the army 
from her simple throne — a pile of green turf, collected 
and raised by the hands of her subjects ; and on this she 
sat, a queen indeed, although her brightest ornament was 
her own golden tresses, feJling in rich luxuriance to her 
waist. Martia, another British queen, is said to have 
originated the practice of trial by jury, afterwards per- 
fected by the great Alfred, and still regarded as the pal- 
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ladinm of oar national libertie& The fiur Queen G weniver 
will ever be associated with the immortal fJEuue of Arthur, 
and with his Knights of the Bound Table ; though poetry 
and xomanoe, perhaps without just cause, have done their 
best to asperse her name and blacken her reputation. 

During the latter years of the Roman sway in Biitain, 
a large portion of the aboriginal population emigrated to 
Otto], and there founded the little state of Bretagne. 
The usurper Maximus carried across the channel an 
immenBe host ; and it was on this occasion that St Ur- 
sula, with eleven thousand noble and sixty thousand 
plebeian Tirgins, the destined brides of the adventurous 
onigrants, committed themselves to the treacherous custody 
of the waves. The fleet containing the lovely Argonauts 
was^ however, driven by adverse winds on the rocky coast 
of €lennany, and the whole company fell into the hands of 
the Huns, by whom they were barbarously massacred. 

Women were at all times ti'eated with great cruelty by 
the savage and perfidious Huns. As an Asiatic people, 
they looked on polygamy as a natural institution, and 
their wives and daughters as merely a portion of their 
ftK%*t^lft The latter themselves, indeed, had been brought 
to entertain a similar opinion ; and this was strikingly 
mmifested by Bleda^ the widowed sister-in-law of Attiia, 
in her reception of the Boman ambassadors, on the occa- 
sion of their proceeding to negotiate a peace with the 
victorions chief They also retained the Eastern custom 
o£ vidting the sins of the husband on his innocent wife ; 
and the spouse of a Boxolan chief, who had deserted to 
tlie enemy, was condemned by the ruthless Hermanric to 
btt torn asunder by wild asses — a common punishment 
among this fierce people. 

It was customary for the women of the royal village to 
go in procession to meet Attila, on his return from a 
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military expedition. The way was marshalled by a 
chosen band of maidens, walking under a somptaons 
canopy, and who, as they came up, received the warrior 
king with hymns of triumph ; then, wheeling round, 
preceded him to the palace, surrounded by all the other 
women of the village, ranged in regular lines, and occa- 
sionally joining in the national psean. 

Other savage nations emulated, and perhaps surpassed, 
the example of the Huns in their inhuman oppression of 
the sex. Female captives were impaled alive by the 
Slavonians, or stret<;hed between four posts, and beaten 
to death with clubs. Women were sacrificed to the 
heathen gods by the Franks, in the camp of the Chrifr 
tian King Clovis. The frightful excesses of the depraved 
Lombards cannot be related by the pen of the historian; 
and one diabolical horde, insatiable of blood and rapine, 
left the mangled bodies of young girls to be devoured 1^ 
vultures, while another chopped their quivering limbs in 
atoms, and scattered them to the winds. 

The condition of women in the rear of the furious 
hordes who swept at various times over the Eoman 
world, it is beyond not only the powers of description, 
but the capacity of imagination, to realize. Bereft of 
everything that can render the world and life of value, 
they were left in territories turned into deserts, and were 
often reduced, in their utter destitution, to the horrible 
necessity of feeding on human flesh. Acorns were 
esteemed a delicacy in countries once teeming with every 
product and gift of nature ; and Procopius relates, tha* 
two wretched women, who had discovered an obscure a»<l 
solitary lair, successively surprised and murdered seventeen 
travellers, who found a grave in their emaciated bodie* 
The same author computes the numbers who perished 
from the various barbarian inroads^ during the sing^^ 
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rdgD of Justinian, at no less than six millions ; and of 
these the greater portion were women. 

The ancient Crermans were proudly distinguished for 
the consideration and tender indulgence which they 
evinced for women, particularly for those of their own 
nation. Tacitus has preserved, in his piquant and epi- 
grammatic pages, some vivid glimpses of their domestic 
life, which are equally creditable to both sexes. The 
cave or hut of the Teutonic warrior was the home of 
virtue, innocence, and truth. His wife and daughter, his 
companions in peace, were his solace in war, attending 
bim in his most hazardous enterprise-s, and eagerly sharing 
the toil of the march, the severe hardships of the camp, 
and the dangers of the field. In times of peril, the 
Germans ever looked to their wives for counsel, encou- 
ngement, and support ; and the wise women of the 
nation, solemnly set apart from the others, and invested 
with the title of Helleda^ were regarded with profound 
reverence, endowed with peculiar privileges, and uni- 
versally recognised as the interpreters of fate. 



XIIL 

THE DARK AND MIDDLE AGES. 

Between the intellectual light of modem times and 
the civilization of ancient Borne, the dark ages, as they 
tte emphatically caUed, stand like a blank, or rather an 
eclipse, which awakens a mingled feeling of wonder and 
•we. Not only were the arts and sciences dormant, or 
▼boUy lost, but all the incidents of the era partook of its 
profound gloom, and were like deeds done in the night. 
K the horizon was for a moment illumined, it was by 
s 2 
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lightning breaking from the thnnder-doud, by the flash of a 
meteor, which expired as it appeared, serving; indeed,onl}r 
to render darknees visible. Learning was dead, and religion 
itself was shrouded and disguised in an unknown tongue. 

The see of Rome, which had laid its foundations on tbe 
ruins of the empire, gradually arrogated to itself the 
supreme direction of temporal as well as spiritual affidnS} 
and claimed for its bishop the potent attributes of a 
sovereign pontifil Not only distant churches^ but cathe- 
drals and rich abbeys, monasteries, and convents, peopled 
by idle crowds of monks and nuns, given up to bigoted 
devotion, or to still less excusable practices, here following 
an ascetic, there a too indulgent course of life, all admitted 
its supremacy, and acknowledged the reigning bishop as 
the vicegerent of the Redeemer. Pbpes announced them- 
selves as umpires and arbitrators between kings; pre- 
lates dictated terms to princes ; and the successors <^ the 
humble fishermen of Galilee, who were forbidden to hare 
two coats, or to furnish themselves with either purse or 
scrip, were surrounded by all the accessories of Asiatic 
pomp. This, however, was not the worst effect of the 
system. Its principal, earnest, and unremitted aim was 
to render every power subordinate to the priests, who, in 
their turn, were the submissive creatures of the Pope; 
and hence it enslaved the conscience, and consequently 
the intellect, of mankind, overwhelming the whole world 
in a deluge of barbarism. 

The first Christian king was Clovis, son of Childeiic» 
by Basina, Queen of the Thuringians, who with a levity 
characteristic of the age, eloped firom her husband to 
become the companion of Childeric, candidly avowing 
that she would have equally preferred any bold warrior 
who excelled the Salic chief in personal beauty and 
bravery. Clovis was but fifteen years of age when the 
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iodden death of his father, in the flower of life, raised 
him to the command of his native tribe ; and though it 
then numbered only five thousand warriors, he ultimately 
BDOceeded hj his eonquests in establishing the great 
monarchy of France. He was converted to the Christian 
fidth by his wife, the beautiful and devout Clotilda^ 
Princess of Burgundy, who exercised a marked and 
nlutary influence over his mind ; and so much was he 
affected by her recital of the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
that he was unable to restrain his indignation at the 
eonduct of His cruel persecutors, and, referring to the 
awful scene of the crucifixion, furiously exclaimed, " If I 
had been there, with my valorous Franks, He should have 
been amply avenged." This zealous Catholic perpetrated 
without remorse the most heinous crimes, and was steeped 
in the innocent blood of his allies and kindred ; but the 
Church, intent on its own aggrandizement, shut its eyes 
on the sins of its potent son, and Clovis readily purchased 
impunity or absolution by the timely endowment of a 
convent, or a propitiatory gift to his patron Saint Martin, 
to whom he had erected a shrine in the city of Tours, 
though he repeatedly declared, in Ids less pious moments, 
that he was rather a costly friend. 

Under the Merovingian dynasty, which Clovis founded 
and consolidated, arose the first development of the feudal 
system, so long the prevailing government of Europe, and 
not yet entirely eradicated from its institutions. The 
&ther of the French monarchy parcelled out his newly- 
aoquired dominions among his adherents and followers, 
who held their fiefs on a military tenure, binding them to 
repair to his assistance in time of war, and follow his 
standard to the field of battle. The same system extended 
to the tenants and dependents of these seigneurs, who, on 
thdr own domains, exercised a sort of petty sovereignty, 
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too often of tlie nMMt tynmnifal dmacter ; and ereiy 
ODe was bound, in lus degree, to render fieudal seirice to 
hiB immediate sopenoTy either penonalty or by prosy. 
Bach a state of society neoeasarily led to great inaeemity, 
both of person and property ; and the Yillas and fiurms of 
the Merovingian nobles were gradoaUy superseded bj 
castles, garrisoned by their serfe or by bands <^ trained 
soldiers. Military discipline, growing more and more 
stringent, soon introduced distinctions of rank, and hence 
arose the yarioos steps of page, henchman, esqnire, and 
knight, with the subordinate and less honourable grades^ 
so frequently mentioned in the annab of chivalry. 

Those annab are little more than a dark unvarying 
catalogue of crimes. Society, shattered by the political 
earthquake which had destroyed the supremacy of Borne, 
was for ages completely disorganized ; murder had become 
not only a familiar, but a domestic incident, common in 
every household, and branded on every hearth ; the most 
endearing ties of nature were openly violated, repudiated, 
and contemned ; an oath of amity was a sure pledge of 
assassination, and religion, when it cowled the face of a 
monk or noble, was a license for undisguised and unheard-of 
wickedness. It was, indeed, a dark period of history, when 
men were without honour and women without vii-tue. 

llardly could we expect that the gentler sex would be 
uninfluenced by the temper of the times, even under cir- 
cumstances of a favourable character ; but, in fact, their 
training, from their earliest youth, was eminently adapted 
to cramp and deform their minds. Among the humbler 
classes, the system of vassalage produced the most per- 
jiioious consequences, leading to a total obliteration of 
moi^ sentiments, deepened and confirmed by the general 
social insecurity, which invariably left the weak and help- 
loss at the mercy of the strong. The power of life an<^ 
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death, with a jurisdiction over woman at which humanity 
fjiudders, was comprised by the rights of seignory ; and 
when the daughter of a noble repaired to the castle of the 
bfid^room, in another province, or perhaps a distant 
country, she was accompanied by a number of the maiden 
thralls of her father, torn from their homes and kindred, 
and bound by chains to her litter, as a wedding-gifb to 
tiie brida Damsels of the highest rank were separated, 
in their tenderest years, from their natural guardians, and 
were reared in the seclusion and superstition, perhaps 
amidst the secret irregularities, of a convent, till they 
reached the age of marriage, when, if they escaped the 
aeductions of the consecrated veil, they were placed as 
attendants in the boudoir of some noble dame, more 
distinguished for her past gaieties than her present good 
odour. Here they completed their education, by learning 
etiquette, which, with the art of embroidery, a knowledge 
of the finer branches of needlework, the legends of the 
nints, and their Latin prayers, with the meaning of which 
they were wholly unacquainted, formed the sum of their 
attainments. True, a few of the English princesses, while 
immured in the fisunous Abbey of Romsey, in Hampshire, 
were taught to read their Missals ; but this was a rare 
accomplishment, and writing was a science which neither 
dame nor noble ventured to study. More attractive and 
more congenial pursuits were presented by the chase and 
the &lconry, the chess-board, and the dice-box ; and learn- 
ing and the polite arts, which so adorn, refine, and elevate 
the mind, were prohibited equally by fashion and by religion. 
We have seen, in the case of Clovis, that the crime of 
murder affixed itself to the highest rank and the most 
Innlliant characters ; and even the pious Clotilda does not 
escape its malignant taint. Enraged at the assassination 
of her father, who fell beneath the dagger of his brother, 
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she urged her sons, when they had snooeeded to the iron 
sceptre of Clovis, to invade the dominions of Sigismund, 
the innocent heir of the fratricide ; and, fidling into tlie 
hands of the French princes^ Sigismund^ with his wife 
and two children, was entombed alive in a welL He was 
himself not free from the stain of blood, and this saint of 
the Koman calendar, who has received the honours of 
canonization, had, at the instigation of a crael st^ 
mother, taken the life of his own son. Bitterly repent- 
ing the act, he threw himself on the bleeding corpse^ 
and loudly bewailed the unhappy youth. ** It is not his 
situation, O King !" exclaimed one of his courtiers — ^"it 
is thine which deserves pity and lamentation.** 

Alboin, King of the Lombards, usurped the throne of 
Conimund, put the fallen monarch to death, and, though 
previously contracted to the granddaughter of Olovis^ for- 
cibly espoused his only child, a princess so distinguished for 
her beauty that, like another ill-fated woman, she had re- 
ceived the proud name of Eosamond. This monster gave 
his nobles a sumptuous banquet, at which he drank 
the rich wine of Rhaetia from the skull of Conimund, 
converted into a goblet, and then, re-filling it to the 
brim, despatched it by a messenger to the Queen, com- 
manding her to make merry with her father. "Let 
the will of my lord be obeyed," answered the outraged 
E/Osamond, and drained the skull of its contents. Bat 
her inveterate hatred, the result of a long course of ill- 
usage, now secretly threw off all restraint ; and she 
stooped to the last indignity to obtain a bloody revenge. 
By this means she secured the services of an intrepid 
warrior, named Peredeus, who, with her ordinary lover, 
Helmichis, the King's armour-bearer, fell on Alboin in his 
chamber, while the Lombard Delilah, who had lulled him 
to sleep by her caresses, kept watch at the door. The 
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monarcli started v[p, and endeavoured to defend himself 
with a stool, but was quickly overpo-wered, and, after a 
wn ^ort to throw off his assailants, received a mortal 
wound, the smart of which was aggravated by the cruel 
derision ef his wife, who, insensible to every instinct of 
her sex, smiled as he expired. But the wicked Queen, 
tiioagh successful for a moment, was soon compeUed to 
seek safety in flight, and with her two lovers, obtained a 
shameful refuge in the fortress of Ravenna. Here she 
foond a new suitor in Longinus, the chief minister of the 
empire j but it became necessary, before she could give 
him her hand, to emancipate herself from the jealous 
attentions of Helmichis, whose vigilance rendered him 
both troublesome and dangerous. A cup of poison 
oflfered the readiest mode of accomplishing this object ; 
but Helmichis, himself an assassin, had no sooner par- 
taken of the draught than he suspected its character, 
and, drawing his sword, obliged Rosamond to swallow the 
remainder. Thus the in&mous couple perished together, 
in a manner not uncommon in that guilty age. 

The iron crown of Lombardy, which Rosamond's flight 

left vacant, was ultimately seized by Charfemagne, or 

I Ckaries the Great, who, on the death of Pepin, succeeded 

[ with his brother Carloman to the extensive empire of the 

i Franks. This greatest of the Carlovingian monarchs 

; espoused a daughter of the chivalrous Lombard King 

iWderio, with the foregone intention, whenever an 

^opportunity should present itself, of forcibly appropriating 

^ dominions of his father-in-law. The death of his 

^lother Carloman, whom he had incessantly harassed by 

I ^is anns, at length afforded the desired occasion, as on 

I ^ invading the territories of the deceased king, the 

i *«nified widow fled with her children to the court of 

l^esiderio, who generously gave them an asylum. They 
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were soon joined hj the wife of Charlemagne, whom he 
had insultingly divorced, and the fierce King himself at 
the head of a mighty army, then descended like aa 
avalanche from the Alps, sweeping everything hefore him. 
Desiderio was taken prisoner, and, with the Lombaid 
monarch, his miserable daughter and the widow of Gario- 
man, with her infant sons, fell into the hands of the ood- 
queror. History is silent as to the fiite of the elck 
captives, but the young princes, who had the misfortane 
to be the nephews of Charlemagne and his brother*shein^ 
were inhumanly murdered. 

By the successive conquests of Charlemagne, the CarlO' 
vingian territories were extended from the banks of the 
Ebro to those of the Elbe and Lower Danube, and from 
the rocky coasts of the Baltic to the placid waters of the 
Mediterranean. The Pyrenees were leaped in one direc- 
tion and the Alps in another ; and the Ebro and the 
Apennines served rather to mark a frontier, than to fix » 
boundary to his empire. As protector of the Church, h« 
had the honour of restoring the third Leo to the papJ 
chair, after he had been expelled from Bome by a popular 
sedition ; and so completely did the military success of 
the hero ignore his crimes, that he was received in the 
capital of Christendom with eager enthusiasm. Here, 
too, while kneeling before the altar of St. Peter, during 
the solemn festival of Christmas, he was publidj 
crowned by the Pope, who, approaching unobserved, 
placed an imperial diadem on his head, and saluted him 
with the acclamation of " Long live Charles Augustus ! 

Such was the reward conferred by the religion of the 
eighth century on an open, undisguised oppressor of the 
gentler sex, who had shamelessly cast off his innocent 
wife, despoiled his brother's widow, and murdered her 
helpless children. Can we wonder that incidents ^^ 
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these, condoned and sanctioned by the Church, encouraged 
similar license among the nobles, equally raised above the 
kw, and ahnost as independent of authority ; and that 
they tended, by the force of example, to corrupt and 
debase the great mass of the people ? The same depraved 
spirit, in fact, pervaded every class, infecting even the 
inmate of the conventual cell ; and so notorious, at last? 
were the excesses of the religious houses, that it was found 
necessary to meet them by a severe and stringent check ; 
and Christian priests visited the offending nun with the 
awfol punishment adjudged, in more ancient but not 
darker times, to the condemned heathen Vestal. 

The elevation of Charlemagne to the title of Augustus, 
and his growing power, attracted the attention of Irene? 
finpress of the East, of whom we have already given 
some account (see p. 227, ante) ; and that ambitious woman 
having just deposed her son, and taken the precaution of 
depriving him of his eyes, sought to strengthen her pre- 
carious tenure of power by an alliance with the renowned 
inrrior. The overture was well received by Charlemagne, 
who was not indisposed to ascend the throne of the 
Oesars ; but the deposition of Irene by a popular tumult, 
at the moment when her designs seemed ripe, prevented 
the completion of the contract. 

The same century brought a greater scandal on the 
Oatholic world, in the elevation to the papal chair of a 
woman, who, alas ! had assumed the garb, but not the 
insensibility of a monk. Joan, if we may speak of her by 
W feminine appellation, was bom at Metz, and was of 
lituable, though not low origin, having at her command 
■efficient pecuniary means to carry out her purpose of 
W)ming a votary of learning. Adopting male attire, 
^ proceeded as a student to Athens, where she attended 
the schools, and was known by the English name of John ; 
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thongh, in deiision of the effeminacj of her manners, and 
the blameless tenor of her life, she afterwards received 
the sobriquet of Agnes, or *' the chaste." On the com- 
pletion of her studies, she repaired to Rome, and obtained 
the degree of doctor of divinity, acquiring in a short time 
such a distinguished reputation for wisdom and piety, 
that, while yet in the flower of her life, she was elected to 
succeed Leo VI. on the pontifical throna For two years 
she governed . Christendom with equal moderation and 
sagacity, when, one morning, while walking in solemn 
procession through Borne, between the Colosseum and the 
ancient basilica of St. Peter, her secret transpired, and the 
head of the Church became a mother in the public street. 
The same moment witnessed her death, which, perhaps, 
was not unattended by violence, though history, it must be 
owned, affords no foundation for the conjectura 

It may well be supposed that a church which daims 
infallibility would not willingly admit that it was ever 
subjected to the domination of a woman ; but the facts of 
this strange episode, however they may be disputed by 
the controversialists of later times, are supported by irre- 
fragable testimony, being recorded by no less than sixty 
historians of the Eoman communion, including monks 
and canonized saints. Joan is described by Plutina as 
John the Eighth ; and ^neas Sylvius, himself a Pope, 
relates her adventures in his history, and ordered her name 
to be enrolled in the verified list of Pontiflfe, in the registry 
of Sienna. 

More startling stories might be drawn from the archives 
of the dark ages to illustrate the abuses, the licentiousness, 
the corruption, and, what exercised a still more fiEital 
influence, the spiritual despotism of Kome. The last, its 
unvarying characteristic, from the moment that it became 
leagued with temporal authority, was signally manifested 
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treatment e^ierienced bj Queen Elgiva^ consort of 
Song of England, at the hands of Dunstan, a Saxon 
I and saint ; and the career of the latter furnishes a 
ijcample of the monkish legends of the period. Of 
birth, and heir to considerable possessions, Dimstan 
wn educated at the celebrated monastery of Glaston- 
with the view of qualifying himself bj such know- 
M could then be obtained, for taking a prominent 
1 pmblic affitirs. Endowed with more than ordinary 
tj, he speedily made himself master of the various 
les of learnings became an accomplished musician, 
9 a further employment for his active mind, even 
I his attention to mechanics, acquiring considerable 
18 a worker of metals. But in the midst of his 
9— «nd probably firom pursuing them too eagerly — 
8 seized by a malignant fever, which, attacking the 
for a time bereft him of reason ; and, indeed, he 
s to have never wholly recovered his senses, as from 
lOur he always believed himself to be surrounded by 
piiita On his convalescence, the influence of his 
Athelen, Archbishop of Canterbury, procured him 
ial reception at court ; but his pride, his irritable 
r, and his rude overbearing manners, soon raised 
i host of enemies, and a dark night affording a 
rable opportunity, a party of young nobles drew 
nto an ambuscade, when he was severely beaten, 
L with cords, and flung into a marsh. He was 
persuaded by his uncle to enter the Church, 
liook the monastic vows at Glastonbury, where, 
) ascetic spirit of the times, he subjected himself to 
aost rigid austerities, living in a cell too short to 
of his lying down, taking only such food as was 
itely requisite for the support of nature, and spend- 
lose hours not devoted to prayer, or to devout vigils, 
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in arduous labour at the anviL One day, while thus 
engaged, he was visited bj no less a person than the fiend 
himself, embodied in human shape, — as he too often ia^ 
and who began to indulge in remarks very unsuited 
to such a holy place and person, bat to which, though 
penetrating his disguise, Dunstan submitted patiently 
till he had made a pair of tongs red-hot, when he seized 
his ribald visitor by the nose, making him utter such 
yells that, according to the legend, they terrified the 
whole neighbourhood — not a difficult matter, if the 
sufierer was some unfortunate traveller, only invested 
with infernal attributes by the diseased imagination of 
Dunstan. But, be this as it may, the incident thoroughly 
established the monk's reputation as a saint, and gare 
him unbounded influence with every class of the people. 
Such was the antagonist whom Elgiva, a young and 
innocent girl, brought up in awful reverence of the priest- 
hood, found arrayed against her, at the moment that, by 
the death of her husband's father, she was unexpectedly 
raised to the throne, and might reasonably have antici- 
pated nothing but happiness. The history and fate of 
this princess still excite our sympathy, even after an 
interval of nearly a thousand years ; and we try to recall 
that mild blue eye, that soft, sweet, ringing voice, which, 
in an age so barbarous, had power to lure the boy king 
from the idle revels of the court, and enchain him to her 
side. Edwy was but seventeen when he ascended the 
throne : Elgiva, whom he espoused in defiance of all 
opposition, was still younger. It was on the night of his 
coronation, while the courtiers were engaged in bac- 
chanalian orgies in the hall, that Dunstan, perhaps mad- 
dened with wine, made his first savage attack on the 
youthful Queen. Edwy had stolen out of the hall to 
his private apartments, to enjoy the society of Elgiva and 
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other, when the fierce priest rushed into their pre- 

npbraided him for leaving his guests, and then 
1 foriouslj on the Queen, threatening to bring both 
id her mother to the gibbet. Elgiva was naturally 
lant at such an insult ; and her tears, and perhaps 
^prehensions, for which the sequel proved that she 
»at too good grounds, induced Edwy to order the 
1 priest into exile. But, as an ecclesiastic and a 

Dunstan was more powerful than a simple king ; 
irtj raised the standard of revolt, and, surroimding 
ilace, made both Edwy and Elgiva prisoners. The 
cch was pardoned ; but Elgiva, as the rock of 
ie, received the same sentence of banishment which 
leen passed on Dunstan, with the cruel addition of 
3rfeiture of her beauty, and a priest's sacrilegious 

seared her face with a red-hot iron, to obliterate 
tandiwork of his Maker. Thus disfigured, the poor 
a was glad to bury herself in obscurity, till time, 

forbearing than man, restored her charms, when 
gain presented herself in England, determined that 
ower should sever her firom her husband. But 
(tan was speedily informed of her return, and, now 
ted with supreme authority, caused her to be arrested, 
thrown into a dungeon, where, without bringing her 
ial, or accusing her of any offence, he commanded 
o be hamstrung, and she expired in great torture, an 
jent victim of tyranny, cruelty, and perfidy, 
hile women of every rank were subjected to this 
Guring monkish domination, on the other hand they 

treated with equal severity by the laity ; and the 
int who chastised his wife with a stick or a cart- 
>, did but imitate, in a coarser manner, the brutality 
le prince and noble. A woman of prepossessing ap- 
ance, or a rich heiress^ could not travel on the most 
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public road, or proceed through ihe streets of a city, 
without the protection of a strong escort ; and often eyen 
this precaution utterly fedled to prevent her abduction. 
Not unfrequently the spouse of a potent baron was 
languishing unthought of in a dungeon, while her lord 
was feasting in his hall ; and a French knight, to whom 
nursery tales have given the odious name of Bluebeard, 
murdered three of his wives in succession, and for four- 
teen years entombed a fourth in the gloomy oubliette 
of his castle. WUliam of Normandy was so enraged at 
the rejection of his addresses by Matilda of Flanders, 
that, according to Ingerius, he attacked her in the middle 
of the city of Bruges, as she was returning with her ladies 
from the cathedral, dragged her from her horse, struck 
her repeatedly with his whip, and then, galloping ofl^ 
left her to reach her £ither*s palace as she could. Another 
account states that he actually entered the Earl's castle, 
and, passing through the astonished attendants, made 
his way to the private apartments of Matilda, where he 
seized her by her luxuriant curls, and beat her so 
severely, that she fell insensible on the floor. Yet this 
ruffianly and cowardly assault reflected no disgrace on the 
Norman hero, but, on the contrary, was considered a very 
spirited feat ; and the lady was so softened by her rough 
wooing, that she consented, on a second application, to 
become the bride of her assailant, declaring that he must 
be a bold and fearless knight who could thus venture 
into her father's palace to subject her to personal chas- 
tisement. 

Nor were the resentments and passions of women less 
fierce, vindictive, or criminal If there were few of the 
frowning chateaux of the Ehone and the Bhine, or the 
stately castles of England, that had not their legends of 
damsels betrayed, or captive ladies murdered^ many had 
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bbeir dark talex>f female Tiolence, their phantom 
d of woman's vengeance, who, m credulity firmlj 
red, might be met at midnight in the silent cor- 
i, the deserted hall, or the solitary ballium. Here 
18 a maiden who, too trustfu! or too weak, had 
tked the stem auger of an implacable parent ; here 
B a forsaken dame, who had perished bj suicide, or 
broken heart; here again it was a hated, though 
,pB innocent beauty, who had fallen by the hand 
orious rival ; and the ear caught whispered rumours 
bir lady who had committed such a deed, or who 
lawned her soul to the demon. The regal house of 
agenet preserved a reminiscence of one of its proge- 
^ the wife of Fulke the Quarreller, Count of Anjou, 
i will serve as an example of these traditions. It 
»flen related by Kichard Coeur de Lion as a proof 
^ he was descended from Satan, and that to Satan 
ust return," and the royal warrior was evidently 
i of his assumed lineage. The story affirmed that 
>, who, notwithstanding his quarrelling propensities, 
i very good Christian, took it grievously to heart 
lis fiEdr consort always quitted church on the eleva- 
of the host ; and, determined to cure her of this 
y, he one morning gave private instructions to four 
f pages to seize her at the critical moment, and 
her down by her mantle. This mandate was 
d, but the Countess, with her delicate scruples on 
oint, was not to be overcome by four, or even forty 
, let them be as sturdy as they might, and, coolly 
)ing her mantle into their hands, she hopped out of 
hurch by the window, leaving behind her a most 
nous odour of brimstone, which, as may be ima- 
, satisfactorily explained both her repugnance to the 
Euad her precipitate disappearance. 
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But many of these wild legends were foanded on real 
incidents^ which have not wholly escaped the grasp q( 
history. Matilda of Flanders, whose alliance with Wil* 
liam the Conqueror we have just recorded, had, in the 
first susceptible years of girlhood, cast glances hot too 
tender on a handsome Saxon, who, on account of the 
delicacy of his complexion, had received the expressive 
though not euphonious name of Snaw ; and her adranoM 
being coldly met, and ultimately declined, nothing conlcl 
assuage her wounded pride but the blood of the offender. 
Her elevation to the throne of England placed him com- 
pletely in her power ; he was seized, without the shadow 
of a pretext, by her obsequious myrmidons, and thrown 
into a dungeon, where he was secretly executed. 

This is not the only murder laid to the charge oi 
Matilda. At that period, the priests of the Bomtn 
Catholic Church, who have been condemned to celibacy 
since the commencement of the twelfth century, were 
allowed to marry ; and the fair daughter of a canon of 
Canterbury had attracted the attention of William, and 
estranged him from his domestic ties. Matilda first 
heard of the fact at a time when the Conqueror was 
engaged in Normandy, and, availing herself of Ws 
absence, she ordered the fi:ail damsel to be put to death, 
which was done in the most cruel manner, by first 
cutting the ligatures of her legs, and then slitting her 
jaws. Old Heame asserts that William, on hearing 
what had occurred, was so exasperated at the barbarous 
conduct of the Queen, that he again subjected her to 
severe personal castigation; and from the injuries 
Matilda received on this occasion she never wholly 
recovered. 

Two influences at length burst through the Egyptian 
darkness of societyj to raise and reclaim man's benighted 
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mind. One was a leligious, tbe other a poetic impulse ; 
bot both tended, in their effect, though bj scarcely 
nisceptible degrees, to inspire all classes with more 
elevated feelings and more enlarged sympathies. Europe 
owes an inexpiable debt to the valour of the Crusaders, 
who, under difficulties of a sui'prising character, opposed 
the first effectual check to Mohammedan power ; and we 
still kindle at the thrilling lays of the romantic Trouba- 
doonL The Crusades, though they ended in flmaticism, 
were undoubtedly prompted, in the first instance, by 
genuine sentiments of religion. It touched the hardest 
heart to hear, from the eloquent lips of Peter the Hermit, 
a recital of the sufferings and wrongs sustained at the 
bands of the insolent Saracen, by those venerable palmers 
▼ho crossed seas and deserts to visit the holy shrines of 
Jerusalem, and monkish zeal failed not to tinge the 
picture with the darkest colours. Christendom was 
reminded that this sacred city had been chosen by God 
as the site of his temple, hallowed by the presence of the 
prophets, and especially selected as the scene of the inci- 
dents and the promulgation of the Gospel ; yet here it 
was that the Eastern infidels, after ravaging the fiedrest 
r^ons of Asia, haa planted their impious and detested 
standard on the tomb of the Kedeemer. Tlie sad tale 
interested all classes, and both sexes; and Europe, as one 
man, flew to arms. Kings left their thrones, barons 
their castles, bishops their snug cathedral stalls; and 
deceived, fi^>m some palmer's hand, the consecrated badge 
of the cross. From that moment they were dedicated to 
the expedition ; and all the objects of earthly ambition, 
all the pleasures of the world, all the claims of nature, 
were abandoned, repudiated, and cast aside. They had 
Wome for the time monks in mail, the difference being 
^t, instead of a missal, they carried lance and shield, 
T 2 
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prepared to enforce the precepts and practice of Chris- 
tianity at the point of the sword. 

Such a movement could not convulse society without 
commimicating some of its fervour to woman; and the 
ties that, at the call of war, were too easily renthy 
knights and barons, still retained their influence in 
gentler bosoms. Noble ladies did not scruple to undergo 
all the hardships then inseparable from a long voyage, 
and the perils too sure to follow, in order to be within 
reach of their imperious husbands, althoiigh, to obtain 
this privilege, they took upon themselves the stringent 
vows of the crusade. Woman's heaxt, indeed, was equal 
to a far greater sacrifice, and more than one flEur damsel 
secretly followed her lover to the arid sands of Palestine, 
disguised as a page, a henchman, or a groom. Nor did 
the dark daughters of Asia prove less romantic or leas 
intrepid. Several Christian knights owed their release 
from captivity to the fervour and devotion of Saraoen 
maidens ; and one, a Grerman baron, though already 
wedded in Europe, espoused his deliverer, and subse- 
quently brought her to his castle on the banks of the 
Rhine, where, far from creating domestic discord, she 
was received by his Christian wife with the utmos* 
tenderness and consideration. 

The Emperor Conrad, who headed the crusade of lUT^ 
included in his army the elite of Europe ; and not th^ 
least formidable of his host was a troop of ladies, dis^ 
tinguished for their personal beauty, and still more b/^ 
their character, all being trained to arms, habited ii^ 
military costume, and practised in the duties of the field- 
They were commanded by a noble dame, who, from hei:^ 
gilt spurs and buskins, obtained the sobriqtiet of "th^ 
golden-footed lady;" but we are told nothing of thei<^ 
deeds of arms. Perhaps their influence on the campaigi:*' 
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J after all, most perceptible in the boudoir ; and yet 
presence of so many lovely Amazons could not but 
ilarate the worn and jaded soldiers. 
liree Queens of England, though all of foreign extrao- 
1, accompanied their consorts to the battle-ground of 
East. The first was Eleanora of Aquitaine, at that 
d united to Louis the Seventh, King of France, 
igh subsequently, through events that will be de- 
bed hereafter, she ascended the English throne as the 
ten of Henry the Second. Eleanora assumed not only 
cross, but the garb, of a Crusader, and many ladies of 
court followed her example, forming themselves into 
•rps of light horse, and, in this character, submitting 
. regular course of martial exercises, in which, by dint 
>nstant practice, they acquired considerable proficiency, 
their first essay at arms in presence of the enemy 
not so successful as it no doubt would have been, had 
r trusted for victory more to the irresistible darts of 
r eyes than to those of their quivers. The troop of 
azons, escorted by a band of sturdier warriors, under 
command of a distinguished and chivalrous knight, 
been sent in advance of the main body of the army, 
1 directions from King Louis to await his arrival on 
heights of Laodicea. The sun was just setting as 
f reached the spot, which, piled with black and dreary 
IS, seemed to the inexperienced eye of the Queen a 
T ineligible place for an encampment, particularly 
m, as she perceived in the fading light, there was a 
ghtful valley below, where limpid streams flowed 
oefully between emerald banks^ overshadowed by 
«. Li vain the captain of her escort warned her 
^ though so charming to the eye, this sequestered 
) was wanting in all the essentials of a military posi- 
i ; that the verdant slopes could be swept by a volley 
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of arrows from the heightB, and that the thick ombrageoas 
woods might conceal an ambuscade. Eleanora insisted 
on encamping in the vallej, and, being menaced by the 
Arabs, the King, who barely arrived in time to interpose, 
was obliged to hazard a pitched battle, nnder circum- 
stances extremely adverse, to prevent her capture. During 
the action, Louis himself was nearly made prisoner, being 
compelled to take refuge in a tree, where, surrounded by 
Saracens, he continued to fight with great intrepidity 
till a band of chosen troops effected his rescue. The 
French, though they repulsed their assailants, left several 
thousand dead on the field, but succeeded in recovering 
Eleanora and her ladies, who finished their campugn in 
the castle of Antioch. 

Berengaria of Navarre, the betrothed bride of Gosox 
de Lion, set out for Palestine under the protection of 
Queen Joanna^ the sister of the bridegroom, who, if ^ 
may credit the rude rhymes of Piers of Limgtoft, cheriahed 
a warm affection for her charge — 

" Queen Joanna held her dear ; 
They lived as doves in a cage." 

On reaching Cyprus, the two queens incurred some 
danger from the hostile designs of a noble fireebooter, 
named Isaac Comnenus, who had established a nest of 
pirates on that island ; but, through the address of their 
escort, they contrived to elude his vigilance. Cypr«* 
was afterwards attacked by Richard, who overthrew and 
deposed Isaac, and, being joined by Berengaria, celebrated 
his espousals in the Cypriot capital with the liveliest 
demonstrations of joy. 

In 1270, Eleanora of Castile accompanied her Bvsr 
trious consort, Edward the First, then Prince Edward, to 
the third holy war, and was j)resent before Acre, vheo 
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one of tlie tribe of the Ansayrii, or ^ aasaaains,** made his 
wwj into Edward's tent, and, while pretending to deliver 
i letter, attacked the prince with a poisoned dagger, in- 
licting a aeyere gash in his arm. The miscreant was 
astantlj slain by Edward ; and an old legend asserts^ 
Jiat Eleanora, utterly regardless of herself sucked the 
xuBon from her husband's wound, and by this means 
■iTed hia life. The story, however, is wholly repudiated 
ij modem chroniclers^ though it is difficult to imagine 
low it could have passed current at the time, when, as 
ire are now taught, it was without the shadow of a foun- 
latifMii 

If the Crusades tended to enlarge the ideas and the 
Intelligence of Europe, by opening an intercourse with 
Demote countries, and especially with the luxurious 
aapital of the East, where literature and civilization still 
tnaintained a last feeble stand, they derived a fresh im- 
pulse, a softening and refining tone, from the minstrelsy 
Df Provence. The woody dells and smiling valleys of 
bhat beautiful land, where the Muses found a congenial 
retreat, suddenly burst forth with a flood of song, so 
bender, so impassioned, so glowing, that it awoke an echo 
hi every heart. War alone had evoked the wild cadences 
of the bards of ancient Britain, who delighted to dwell 
on the muster of savage warriors^ the fierceness and 
horror of their aspect, the march to battle, the attack, 
the bloody and glorious fray ; but the Troubadours, while 
rendering eager homage to heroic deeds, attuned their 
■trains to the softer measures of love. Their romantic 
lays revived in the steeled breast the dormant germs of 
human kindness, kindling the first sparks of that spirit 
"which has received the proud name of chivahy, though, 
in its highest development, this refined gold of the dark 
was, in fact, but unmitigated pinchbeck. Tet a 
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sensible improvement was tindoabtedly effected by the 
chansons of the Troubadours. They celebrated, in thrill- 
ing verse, the clemency, as well as the valour, of the 
successful warrior, and awarded higher praise to his 
magnanimity and generosity than to his courage. Above 
all, they claimed a deference and tender consideration f(ff 
woman, for her weakness, her gentleness, and her beaatjr, 
which, though the amelioration was originally more appflr 
rent than real, and confined to empty words and cere- 
monies, paved the way for her advancement to a mote 
secure, more dignified, and more natural position. 

The Troubadours were not only the recognised ao- 
claimers of virtue : they were the censors of vice, extend- 
ing from land to land, from castle to castle, the fieune of 
the noble and good, and the infamy of the wicked To 
them we owe the foundation of the great moral safegoaid 
of public opinion. Those haughty barons, who laughed 
at the restraints of law, and mocked at the admonition 
of the priest, trembled, while they jeered, at the pungent 
taunts of a Provencal satire ; and even kings learnt to 
respect and dread these terrible minstrels. Henry Beaa- 
clerc was so exasperated by the songs of Luke de Barrfe 
a Norman troubadour, originally one of his friends, that 
on taking him prisoner, he barbarously put out his eyes. 
The Earl of Flanders, his father-in-law, sought to divert 
the monarch from this cruel deed, but he ftiriously ex- 
claimed — " No, sir, no ! this fellow, a wit and a minstrel 
forsooth, hath made me the subject of his ribald songs, 
and raised horse-laughs at my expense ; and since it hatb. 
pleased Grod to deliver him into my hands, he shall not 
escape unpunished." 

But love was the fevourite theme of the Troubadours j 
and their feelings, no less than their sofb and swelling 
stanzas, were chiefly engrossed by the fair. Their asaem- 
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» were called Courts of Love, and were held in presence 
the belles of the day, including princesses and queens, 
0^ listening to the various compositions, adjudged the 
te of their applause to the most successful poet. A 
labadour was licensed to fix his Platonic but romantic 
iction on any ladj in Christendom, however exalted 
' rank, or irreproachable her character ; and a minstrel 
Normandy, a boon companion of Coeur de Lion*s, made 
loos love to the Princess Eleanora of England, the 
x>'8 sister, declaring at every court of Europe that she 
swell aware of his attachment — for she coxdd read, 
lother, still more ethereal, fell in love with a noble 
ly whom he had never seen, and was so consumed by 
IB imaginary passion, that he followed her, in a dying 
Kte, to Constantinople, where, struck down by a mortal 
ikness, he sent to implore his unknown mistress to make 
m happy by her presence, ere his sorrowful pilgrimage 
M brought to a dose. She flew to his couch, received 
8 vows, and saw him expire, his last look raised fondly 
her &ce, and her name the last word on his lips. 
Rousts and tournaments were among the first fruits of 
> improved tone of feeling created by the Troubadours. 
08e exhibitions of knightly prowess, though fi:^uently 
Uiing into violence and bloodshed, were indeed, in 
ir origin, not without a civilizing and refining influ- 
*e. Instituted in honour of woman, they held her up 
^ being in whom every virtue was concentred, and 
ose gentle approbation was the noblest of rewards ; 
I, by converting this maxim into a code, they threw a 
title of sentiment over the barbaric panoply of knight- 
^, which was reflected alike in the device on its buckler, 
1 in its altered deportment. Each combatant main- 
xied with lance and sword the surpassing excellence or 
E^rior virtue of his chosen lady-love, wearing on his 
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arm some token of her favour, and haying his loye and 
his principles prominently emblazoned, in a oonciae and 
piquant motto, on his banner, his helm, or his shield. A 
lady of royal or noble birth, selected for her eminent 
personal loveliness, and dignified with the proud title of 
Queen of Beauty, presided over the spectade ; and finom 
her hands the conqueror received the coveted iT»ngni<^. of 
victory. The presence of high-bom and beaotifbl women 
acted both as a stimulus and a restraint, and men began 
to acquire a marked amenity of manners, when, even in 
the arena of the lists, courtesy and a polite bearing were 
esteemed qualities as essential in a knight as dexterity 
and courage. 

The most memorable tournament held on "Rngifyh 
ground during the dark ages, was that of Ashby, which 
was attended by knights from every country of Christen* 
dom. An open spot was generally chosen for the lists, so 
as to afford ample room both for the show and the specta- 
tors ; but Edward the Third, who was extremely fond of 
chivalrous exercises, and liked to parade them before his 
subjects, exhibited a tournament in the heart of London. 
The spectacle nearly cost the Queen her life ; for while all 
were eagerly watching its progress, the scaffolding sup- 
porting the royal box gave way, and brought Philippa 
and her ladies to the ground. Edward, with his cus- 
tomary ferocity, instantly ordered the carpenters who 
had erected the scaffold to be put to death ; but the 
humane Queen, who had sustained no injury, inter|)oaed 
in their behalf, and obtained their pardon. 

The impetus given to civilization by these various 
influences was, though decided in effect, extremely slow 
in operation. For several centuries society remained 
unreformed, whatever advance might be made by indi- 
viduals ; and woman, equally with man, indulged in all 
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I fixUies, and all its exoeaaes, while her weakness left her 
poted to all its atrocities. 

The life of Eleanora of Aquitaine farDishes a forcible 
latration of the career of a dame of quality in that 
Ek and stormy era ; for though she became the consort 
two kings, hy birth Eleanora was only of ducal rank. 
furem of the rich territory of Aquitaine, her hand was 
ly secured for Louis YII., sumamed Le Jeune ; and, 
sr reoeiving the coronet of the duchy, she was admitted 
share the regal throne of France. Her adventures as 
7ni8ader we have already recorded ; but, whatever her 
xels in a military capacity, she did not return from the 
Hj Land with unblemished reputation as a lady. Her 
[uetries with Count Raymond, her kinsman, at Acre, 
Nigh affording matter for great scandal, were, however, 
a culpable than her flirtation with a handsome Saracen, 
lo wooed the Queen of France from the camp of Saladin. 
I her return to Europe, these indiscretions were more 
eoly practised ; and Eleanora made a jest of the shaven 
» of her husband, while, in presence of the whole court, 
e paid unbecoming attention to his attractive vassal, 
eoflfrey Plantagenet, Duke of Normandy. From Oeofirey 
le volatile Queen turned to bis son Henry, who, in his 
ineteenth year, succeeded his father in the dukedom, and 
lerwards, as Henry the Second, assumed the royal 
vptre of England. Eling Louis, though of a patient 
>p08ition, could at last no longer restrain his anger ; 
^nry was commanded to leave the court; and the 
discreet Queen was gratified rather than punished, by 
divorce. Thus set £ree, she hastened to present her 
'Orated hand to her lover, to whom she was already 
^vxythed ; but so rich a prize could hardly be expected 
pass in safety through France; and Eleanora had 
^end narrow escapes frt)m matrimony before she w&i 
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joined by Henry. At one place, her host, a Count 
Thibaut, proposed marriage at their first meeting, and a 
precipitate flight saved her from the yoke of a compulsory 
union. At another, she was to have been surprised by 
an ambuscade, which an eager Wer, who had never seen 
her face, but knew the value of her ample dower, had 
prepared for her reception. But, by good fortune and 
her rare address, she eluded all these dangers, aud reach- 
ing Aquitaine, celebrated her espousals ^th Henry six 
brief weeks after her divorce from Louis. 

Eleanora was soon to discover that, though he had 
ostensibly made her his wife, Henry had previously con- 
tracted a marriage with another lady — Rosamond Clifford, 
whose family was as respectable, if not as illustrious, 
as her own. During a sojourn at Woodstock, she had 
accidentally observed the King following a clue of silk 
through a labyrinth of trees, in which he suddenly disap- 
peared ; and her jealous eye quickly unveiled the mystery, 
and discovered the retreat of a rival. Chroniclers, with 
their customary discord, differ materially as to the issue 
of this incident, which is variously related ; but, in such 
cases, we may safely adopt the popular tradition, particu- 
larly when, as in this instance, it is in keeping with the 
character both of the person and the times. Accord- 
ing to the legend. Fair Kosamond was abruptly con- 
fronted by the Queen, who, with a torrent of reproachesi, 
offered her the alternative of a cup of poison or a dagger, 
and did not quit the spot till the victim of her jealousy 
was no more. 

But the removal of Rosamond, however effected, neither 
regained for Eleanora the affections of her consort, nor 
tended to promote her domestic peace. Her family 
circle, indeed, presented a dreadful embodiment of all 
the horrors of the age. Her children were arrayed 
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gainst each other, against their father, and against her- 
ilf ; her hushand was a lihertine and an assassin, and, 
eg^ecting her, installed in her place the profligate wife 
^Lis son. In her despair, she remembered the affection 
id tender indulgence of Louis, the spouse of her youth 
id first object of her love ; and, disguising herself in 
Le attire of a page, she eloped from a castle in Aquitaine, 
liending to seek an asylum in his dominions. But she 
as oYertaken, before she could escape from the duchy, 
f the Norman myrmidons of Henry, and, again in his 
iwer, was thrown into prison, where she remained for 
iteen years under restraint, till the accession of her son, 
16 renowned Coeur de Lion, restc>red her to liberty and 
» power. 

The last days of Eleanora brought out the latent 
Irfoies of her character, atoning for many of her past 
nroins and past crimes, and proving how completely, in 
oe point of view, her perversion was the effect, not of 
mate vice, but of example and training. The thought- 
MB season of youth had been passed ia the giddy quest 
f pleasure, of power, and of revenge, without reference 
the cost, the means, or the consequences : age came, 
^ its bitter experiences, to teach her the vanity of 
Qch pursuits — to show her the emptiness and deceitful 
U)]lowness of the world, and all it has to bestow. The 
OflB of her favourite son Bichard, on his return from 
'i^tine, where he had so signalized his valour and 
«ring, was one of the most poignant sorrows of her 
ledining years. Travelling home across Europe, Eichard 
'^utiously approached the city of Vienna, the residence 
^d capital of his sworn enemy Leopold, Archduke of 
*-'^ria, and was discovered in the disguise of a Templar, 
^^le turning the spit in the kitchen of an hostelry, 
^pold, in accordance with the spirit of the time, which 
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regarded neither the laws of hospitality nor of human; 
kindness, instantly threw him into a dungeon, and it is 
said exposed him to he torn to pieces hy a lion, which 
Hichard, though without arms, by his mere physical 
strength, oyercame and destroyed. Accident at length 
revealed to Europe the situation of the missing hero. In 
the days of hb prosperity, Richard had contracted a 
chivalrous friendship for a celebrated troubadour, named 
Blondel, who, on hearing of his diappearance, devoted 
himself to the task of ascertaining his fate. In pursuit 
of this object, he presented himself, in the course of his 
protracted wanderings, before the gloomy castle of Tene- 
breuse, in Germany, where Richard was confined ; and, 
singing beneath its towers the first stanza of a canionet 
composed by the King, it was answered from within by 
the second, on which he felt satisfied that he had noir 
unravelled the mystery, and hastened to communicate 
his discovery to Eleanora. The sorrowing Queen lost 
not a moment in turning his tidings to account, and, by 
her representations and exertions, enlisted all Europe in 
the interest of Richard. Her letter to the Pope at ihvi 
critical period gives a melancholy picture of her grie? 
her distraction, and her remorse. She describes herself 
as " Eleanora, by the wraih of God, Queen of England," 
and her scribe, Peter de Blois, as he proceeds with the 
epistle, thus notes down one of her passionate outbursts : 
— " O, Mother of Mercy ! look upon a wretched mother! 
Suffer not thy Son, the source of pity, to visit on the 
child the sins of the parent, but rather let him chastise 
me, who am indeed guilty, and spare my innocent son. 
Miserable that I am, why have I, after being twice 
a queen, survived to experience the sad afflictions of 
age !" Her unremitted efforts to procure the liberation 
of Richard, though met by difficulties and impediments 
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at every tarn, were ultimately crowned with success; 
and a heavy ransom from his loyal subjects restored 
England her King. Trouble and family afflictions con- 
tinued to mark the life of Eleanora, till, in 1204, she 
closed her mortal career, reformed and deeply penitent, 
and was borne to that narrow house where the wicked 
oeaae from troubling and the weary are at rest. 

The life of Eleanora of Aquitaine affords an example 
of a woman of high courage, great decision of purpose, 
and, perhaps, but little virtue, now submitting to, now 
boldly repelling, or subtly eluding, the yoke which the 
barbarous character of the times had imposed on her sex. 
Another Eleanora, an English princess, daughter of 
£dward the Second, shows us, in a later generation, the 
sabdued, patient, suffering wife, roused to indignant 
lesistance by the same inexorable spirit. This illustrious 
lady had been married, at the tender age of fifteen, to the 
stem Kaynald II., Earl of Gueldres and Zutphen, after- 
wards raised to a dukedom by the Emperor Louis ; and 
had brought her consort a dower worthy of an English 
princess. The union was blessed, in a few years, by a 
&mily of beautiful children, the hope and pride of the 
little state, while the Duchess was not more admired for 
ker personal loveliness than venerated for her virtues, 
But the stout Duke Eaynald had by this time spent her 
dower ; and, the treasure gone, began to grow weary of his 
Bpouse. Pondering how to procure a divorce, for which 
lie could find no pretext in her blameless life, he adopted 
the bold step of informing the papal authorities that she 
was afflicted with leprosy. The Duchess, though sur- 
rounded by spies, was secretly apprised of his designs, and 
met them by a measure equally bold, but wholly free 
£rom reproach. Arrayed in a tunic, which covered but a 
portion of her body, she enveloped herself in a capacious 
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mantle, and, leading two of her children hj the hand, 
entered the council-room of the palace, at the moment that 
the Duke was about to make a statement of his inten- 
tions to his assembled nobles. " I am come, my heloTed 
lord," she cried, " to seek a diligent examination respecting 
the corporeal taint imputed to me. Let it be seen now 
whether I am really afflicted with leprosy." And with 
these words, she threw off her cloak, disclosing the delicate 
but healthy texture of her skin, while eloquent tears 
bedewed her cheeks. " These," she continued, " are my 
children and yours : do they, too, share in the blemish of 
their mother ? But it may come to pass that the people 
of Gueldres may yet mourn our separation, when they 
behold the failure of our line." An incident so affecting 
and so sublime, softened both the Duke and his nobles; 
the royal pair were reconciled ; but the male line of 
Eaynald, as the Duchess had almost predicted, failed in 
his son, and the ducal crown passed into the female 
branch. 

The spirit of romantic chivalry and tender devotioa 
which the influence of woman had aroused in the Trouba- 
dours, may, perhaps, be seen in its most refined aspect ii^ 
the sonnets of Petrarch. The soft name of Laura is indis- 
solubly associated with the muse of the Italian poet. I* 
was on a Good Friday, the 6th of April, 1327, as we learii 
from Leonard Simpson's highly interesting work on th® 
LUerature of Italy ^ that Petrarch, while attending worship 
in the church of St. Clara, at Avignon, first beheld tb^ 
enchanting maiden. He saw and loved ; but his love, 9^ 
we may gather fi:om his sonnets, was as spiritual as bi^ 
imagination. It was raised above the taint, the corrup' 
tion, and the barbarism of his era, and hence may hav© 
arisen the magic power of his lyre. Laura, indeed, 
was at this time a wife, having in 1325, when in her 
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yventeenth year, married Hugo, son of Paul de Sade ; 
ndfOODsequentljy'was inaccessible to the poet's addresses, 
tot he continued to make her the subject of his melting 
TiGfl^ and was greatly afflicted by her death, which 
xnrred in 1348, when she fell a victim to the plague, 
btrarch was prepared for the event by a vision, in which 
le spectral figure of Laura forewarned him of her death. 
ESa grieC says Mr. Simpson, " found utterance in some 
This finest sonnets. In the first he wrote after her 
aath, he declares himself incapable of expressing his 



'' ' Hor qual haae il dolor qn) non si stuna, 
Chi a peDa osa pensarne V non ch* io oa, 
Ardita di parlame in versi o *n rima.' " 

The spread of such chivalrous sentiments led to the 
utitution by Cceur de Lion of the noble Order of the 
teter, which, in 1344, was revived by Edward the Third, 
nd decorated with its present motto. Froissart seems to 
Action the story which associates the revival of the 
fder with Edward's passion for the Countess of Salisbury, 
koee garter he is said to have picked up, and presented 
' ker in presence of the court, with this exclamation : 
^^ 9oU qui mal y pense. There is no doubt that the 
'y monarch was a devoted admirer of the Countess, and 
^ knightly chronicler, in describing their first interview, 
ters fully into the history of his attachment. The fair 
iy had been besieged in her husband's castle of Wark, 
"^ Berwick, by the King of Scotland, when Edward, at 
^ head of a powerful army, advanced to her relief, 
Spelling the Scots to retreat. At the interview which 
ttowed, " King Edward kept his eyes so fixed upon the 
^Ontess, that the gentle dame was quite abashed. After 
^ had examined his apartment, he retired to a window, 
^<l leaning on it, fell into a profound reverie." This was 
U 
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ftn ominooB symptom, and, in dazker thnea^ a royal loyer, 
ao decidedly smitten, mi^t not liaTe been left witlioiii 
encouragement. But woman, after ao long yidding to 
the stream, had began to aasome her natural poeoticm ; 
and, as she enjoyed the esteem of others learnt to reapect 
herself The Connteas waa in the keeping of her own 
int^prity and nprightneasy and saw no gaOe and no peifi^ 
in her gaest ^ Dear sire,* she ai^ed innocently of the 
King, *^ what are you mnsing on ) Sadi meditation ianot 
proper for yon, saving your graee.* ** Oh, sweet lady 1* 
replied the monarch, '^ yon must know that, since I have 
been in this castle, some thoughts have oppressed my 
mind that I was not before aware of" '^ Dear sire, yon 
ought to be of good dieer, and leave off sach pcmdering ; 
for God has been very boontifol to you in yoor under- 
takings. Therefore, if it pkaae yon, we will to the hall 
to your nobles ; for dinner will straightway be seryed." 
** There be other things^ O sweet lady, which tondbi my 
heart, and lie heayy there, beside what you talk of In 
good truth, your beauteous mien and the p^ection of 
your face and behaviour, have wholly overcome me ; and 
my peace depends on your accepting my love, which yoor 
refusal cannot abate." '' Oh, my dread lord ! ** exclaimed 
the Countess, ** I cannot believe you are in earnest ; for 
assuredly this would neither redound to your glory, nor 
add to your happiness." And with these words, she 
quitted the apartment, and took care to aff[>rd the King 
no further opportunity of prosecuting his suit Edward, 
however, though discouraged, continued to regard her 
with the same feelings, and on bidding her adieu, again 
pleaded his love and his devotion. The reply of the 
Countess was poetic in its simplicity, and heroic in its 
sentiment. " My gracious liege," she exclaimed, " God of 
his infinite goodness preserve you, and drive from your 
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nolile heart all evil thoughts ; for I am, and ever shall be, 
iMdj to serve you ; bat only in what is consistent with 
my honour and your own." 

The first chapter of the Garter was graced hj the 
pveaence of the good Queen Philippa, another bright 
cszample of the advancement and elevation of the sex. 
Many, indeed, were the instances in which the benign 
inflnenoe of this amiable Queen was exerted to modify 
and restrain the passions of her consort. We have already 
mentioned her interposition in behalf of the luckless 
oarpenters, at the tournament of Cheaptdde ; and who 
does not remember, with an admiration which centuries 
have fsdled to diminish, how promptly and efFectuaUy 
she threw herself between the King and the twelve 
citizens of Calais, condemned to an ignominous death for 
their patriotism and heroism ! At the chapter of the 
Qarter, she was attended by the principal ladies of 
ihe court, who, with herself^ were admitted Dame- 
Ccnnpanions of the Order, and the wives of the Knights 
continued to enjoy this dignity during several succeeding 



In that rude age, when persons of noble birth were the 
observed of all observers, the humbler classes were 
afEected, &r more than at present, by the principles and 
conduct of their superiors ; and the improved tone of the 
higher produced a corresponding effect in the lower 
walks of life. It had been well were this result accom- 
panied, as it easily might have been, by some community 
of liseling ; but the proud barons were still the repre- 
sentatives of the haughty Norman bandits, who trampled 
on the dearest rights of the commonalty, while they 
insulted and defied the prerogatives of the crown. 
Viewed with distrust by the sovereign, they were univer- 
nJly detested by the people ; and we now look back with 
u 2 
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a shudder at their inhumanity, their insolence, their 
violence, their cruel e^utctions, and their repeated treasons. 
A deep resentment had long been smouldering in the 
breast of the nation, when a tax-collector, in levying the 
odious impost of the poll-tax, barbarously insulted a 
young girl, the daughter of a blacksmith, and was 
instantly struck dead by her father. The collector was 
in the service of the King ; but it is a striking indication 
of the popular feeling of the time, that the rebellion of 
Wat Tyler, invoked by this incident, was directed solely 
against the usurping tyranny of the barons. This prin- 
ciple was emphatically announced by the rebels in their 
motto— 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman V* 

At first the misguided rabble carried all before them, 
and, marching on London, seized and beheaded many 
persons of rank, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and, for a time, endangered the safety of the Queen. But 
a simple civic functionary, the intrepid Sir William Wal- 
worth, by boldly slaying Tyler, delivered the crown and 
'the country from ruin, when they were left to their fate 
by the recreant barons. 

It has always been the aim of the Kings of England, 
from the time of the great Alfred, to raise up a counter- 
poise to the power of the aristocracy, by basing the royal 
authority on the affections, the sympathies, and the 
suffrages of the people. To this wise policy we owe our 
present enduring accord, prosperity, security, and freedom. 
Our admirable constitution secures to each class a propor- 
tionate influence in the commonwealth, while all are 
bound, both by interest and feeling, to uphold the 
venerable fabric of the throne. This happy result was 
not brought about in a moment, but was the slow fruit 
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of saccessive centuries : it was not achieved by a single 
effort, but by ages of strife and bloodshed, and the con- 
test, we may be sure, fell with no light hand on woman 
either as regards her social position, her domestic rela- 
tions, or her destiny. 

The Temple garden, according to Shakespeare, was the 
Boene of the memorable interview, which obtained for our 
first civil war the poetic designation of "the Roses." 
There it was that Plantagenet exclaimed — 

*' Let him that is a tme-bom gentleman, 
And stands npon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me.*' 

To which Somerset replies — 

*' Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer. 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
lUuck a red rose from off this thorn with me." 

The calamities which the ambitious and unscrupulous 
Plantagenet deliberately brought on his native land, were 
to form the chief incidents in the life of a beautiful and 
heroic, if too impetuous Queen. Margaret of Anjou was 
the daughter of a royal bard, who, through various 
channels of ancestry, was titular sovereign of at least 
half a dozen realms, though unfortunately they were, as 
fax as he was concerned, as visionary and unreal as any 
fiction of his muse. Margaret, however, though she had 
no treasures, brought her consort, Henry the Sixth, a 
rich dower of beauty, talent, learning, and taste. " There 
was no princess in Christendom," observes a contemporary 
historian, "so accomplished as my lady Marguerite of 
Anjou." Nor was she deficient in more solid and more 
sterling qualities. Trained in the school of misfortune, 
she had learnt, in the first impressible years of life, the 
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bitter uses of adyersitj ; and the lesBcm wbb not a Toid — 
for though, at first, appearances betokened otherwise^ she 
was destined to tread the same thomj path to the end of 
her career. As she touched the soil of Enghmd, racks of 
dark thick clouds, which had for some time been lowering 
round, burst into a fearful storm; and rolling thnnder 
pealed an awful salute to the trembling Queen. A short 
period of happiness and triumph followed her onion with 
Henry, which was solemnized at Titohfieldy just as she 
entered her sixteenth year. Detraction, however, dogged 
her steps from the moment she quitted her father^s court, 
and the great muse of Shakespeare has lent its sanction to 
calumnies, for which, after the most diligent search, there 
appears to be no other ground than ^e malice of her 
enemies. The growing turmoil of the age and the im- 
becility of Henry invited her aspiring spirit to take an 
active part in public affairs, and she was undoubtedly led 
into various unconstitutional acts, which, in a more tran- 
quil period, would have been better avoided* But, in 
contemplating the character of Margaret, we must re- 
member the circumstances in which she was placed^ and 
look with indulgence on the indiscretions of a princess^ 
who, in a strange land, surrounded by hostile peers and 
a misguided populace, found she could rely for support oa 
none but hersel£ At length, the lawless barons brok^ 
into open revolt ; and it is a forcible illustration of th^ 
state of society at the time, that one of these feudal des- 
pots, the Earl of Warwick, was alone able, by the number*' 
of his vassals, to turn the scale in fisivour of whateveir' 
party he espoused ; and, from the £acility with which h^ 
changed from side to side, acquired the significant appel-^ 
lation of the King-maker. But Margaret, maintaining' 
her royal dignity, was not to be intimidated by thi^ 
fierce paladin ; and when called upon to arbitrate betweeca^ 
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Idm and the illustrious Somerset, she gave her voice in 
fikvoor of the latter, boldly exclaiming, ^ I am of this 
party, and will uphold it." The civil war found her 
equal to the position she had seized, and the prerogatives 
she daimedj and she maintained the arduous contest, 
through good report and evil, in success and in adversity, 
with the same resolute, unbending spirit. After her 
severe defeat at Northampton, she collected a new army 
with incredible rapidity, and advancing to Wakefield, 
besieged the Duke of York in his own castle, taunting 
him with cowardice, in *' suffering himself to be braved 
hy a woman." York, whose courage was his ruling senti- 
ment, was goaded into giving her battle ; and it has been 
aaserted that Margaret actually took part in the engage- 
ment, which terminated in a complete victory for the 
Lancastrians, sullied, however, by the indignities offered 
to the mangled body of York, and by other atrocities. 
Bat to follow Margaret through all the vicissitudes of 
her career would require a volume, and these pages can 
affi:>rd her but a niche. There is, however, one incident, 
typical of the romantic adventures in which she was 
sometimes engaged, and illustrating also the temper of 
the times, which it would be an omission not to record. 
It was after the sanguinary battle of Hexham, that 
Margaret, with the young Prince of Wales, flying through 
the forest^ on her way to the Scottish border, was cap- 
tured by a gang of robbers, such as then infested every 
part of unhappy England. The costly attire of the 
fugitives revealed their rank, and the brigands seized 
Margaret by her luxuriant tresses, and dragged her before 
their chiei^ stripping her on the way of all her ornaments 
and valuables, and even threatening to take her life. 
Death she did not fear; but she besought them, in a 
Yoioe choked with emotion, not to mutilate or disfigure 
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her body, wliich would preyent its being identified, 
frankly confessing that she was the Queen of England, 
and as such might well ask this forbearance ; but the 
ruffianly plunderers, insensible to every sentiment of 
honour and virtue, would probably have paid little regard 
to her wishes, and she might have been sacrificed to their 
thirst of blood, i^ at this juncture, they had not began 
to quarrel among themselves respecting the division d 
the booty. The Queen, seizing the favourable moment^ 
with the tact and address she so well knew how to ex- 
ercise, turned to one of her train, a sturdy squire, who 
was looking mournfully on, and vehemently exclaimed, 
'^ By the passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chiist— 
have pity upon me, and enable me to escape!" The 
squire could not resist such an appeal from his mistresfl^ 
a beautiful woman and a Queen. '' Mount behind m^ 
madam,*' he replied, " and put my Lord Prince before, 
and I will deliver you or die in the attempt!" In an 
instant the Queen and Prince were on the saddle, the 
loyal squire clapped spurs to his horse, and before the 
gang were alarmed, they were galloping furiously through 
the forest. 

Night overtook the fugitives, while they were still 
buried among the trees ; and, jaded and exhausted, en- 
veloped in darkness, and uncertain where to bend their 
steps, they were giving themselves up to despair, when a 
glimpse of moonlight, falling through a sylvan glade, 
exposed a tall figure in armour, standing at the mouth 
of a cave, as if patiently awaiting their approacL The 
man, there could be no doubt, was another freebooter— 
perhaps one of the gang so lately eluded ; but the un- 
.daimted Queen had formed a bold resolution, such as the 
emergency required, and, springing from the saddle, she 
tpok the hand of her child and led him up to the robber. 
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" Here, my friend," she cried, " save the son of your 
King. Crold we haye none to give you, for robbers have 
already despoiled us ; but it is the unfortunate Queen of 
England who has now fallen into your hands in her desola- 
tion and distress; and, O man ! if thou hast any know- 
ledge of Grod, I beseech you, for his sake, to have 
oompassion on my misery !" And, placing the young 
Prince in his arms, she added, '^ I charge you to preserve 
and defend this innocent Prince, whom I now consign to 
your care." The outlaw, man of violence though he was, 
was overcome by her appeal, and, throwing himself at 
her feet^ declared, with a flood of tears, that he would 
die a thousand deaths rather than abandon the Prince, 
or betray the trust she had reposed in him. And he 
kept his word, remaining to the last one of her most 
devoted adherents. 

It need not be related here how the long struggle of 
Margaret, chequered in its course by all the accidents of 
war, terminated in the murder of her son and her pious 
oonsort, and in her own ignominious captivity. From 
this she was at length released, and returning to her 
native Provence, she closed her sad and eventful career 
in an humble ch&teau, in the flfby-first year of her age, 
leaving behind her a name and story that, while great 
deeds are remembered, will never be forgotten. In the 
" lives of the Queens of England," Miss Strickland makes 
mention of an interesting relic of Margaret, still in exist- 
ence, which tells the sad moral of her history. It is a 
breviary, in which the poor Queen has written these 
words, " Vanity des vanit^s, tout la vanity !" 

The same spirit of baronial ambition and intestine strife 
which effected such ravages in England, passed like a whirl- 
wind over France, leaving it exposed both to the unscru- 
pulous designs of domestic traitors and to foreign invasion. 
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The privileges of seignory, instead of elevatiiig^ had de- 
graded the nobility, while they had comq>ted and debased 
the humbler classes ; and Cressy and Poitiersy and, in the 
next century, Agincourt, beheld the proud chivalry of 
France shamefully turning their backs aa a handful of 
English yeomen. Such a spectade made the people awaie 
that their arrogant oppressors were but men, endued with 
like fears with themselves ; and, at the same time, afforded 
a suggestive and dangerous example. On a sudden the 
peasantry rose in a mass against their lords ; castlei^ vil- 
lages, and towns were assaulted, captured, and sacked ; 
and an infuriated jacquerie, sparing neither age nor Bex, 
carried ruin, destruction, and anarchy through the w£o]0 
kingdom. 

The death of Henry the "Fifth left France at liberty to 
attempt the recovery of her independence, with the advan- 
tage of contending on her own soil against the forces of a 
foreign power, directed by the feeble hand of a Viceroy 
and the distracted counsels of a Eegency. But the enecff 
of the people was inadequate to the contest, and, after a 
few desperate encoimters, they were obliged to concentrate 
their force for a £nal struggle in the city of Orleans. ThiB 
last bulwark of the French monarchy was quickly invested 
by the English, and now fixed the attention of Europe 
Among those who, unknown and unobserved, listened 
with eager ears to every account of the progress and proa- 
pects of the siege, was a girl of seventeen, who filled the 
humble station of servant at an inn, in which character, 
when not engaged in the work of the house, she assisted 
the ostler, dressed and groomed the horses of the guests, 
and conducted them to the watering-place. This employ- 
ment, by mere force of habit, rendered her an expert 
horsewoman, while it gave her a taste for rough and manly 
exercises ; and the incidents of the siege^ related in her 
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]ifia™g l>7 eye-witnesses^ often personally engaged in the 
straggle, fired her imagination, and invoked in her bosom 
a patriotic devotion to her sovereign and country. Sud- 
denly she announced herself as commanded by Heaven to 
laise the siege of Orleans, and crown Charles the Seventh 
in the ancient city of Bheims. As might be expected, 
her pretensions only excited derision, till, persevering in 
these bold assertions, the most incredulous were struck by 
the burning eloquence of her enthusiasm, by her command- 
ing manner, her youth, her innocence, and her beauty. 
Baodricourt, the governor of the neighbouring town of 
Yancouleurs, sent her to the king, at Chinon, and though 
Charles put forward a favourite courtier in his place, and 
stood among the crowd as a spectator, she instantly singled 
him oat, addressed him in the name of the Almighty, 
declared her intention of relieving Orleans, and demanded 
as the instrument of her future victories an antique sword, 
preserved in the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois. The 
monarch, whether influenced by superstition or policy, or 
by a combination of both, accepted and recognised her 
miasion, which was solenmly approved by a synod of 
divines ; and Joan, mounted on horseback, clad in armour, 
and girt with the sword from the shrine of St. Catherine, 
was presented to the people as a messenger from Heaven. 
Her picturesque appearance, her personal attractions, and 
the dexterity with which she managed her fiery steed, 
the result of her training at the hostelry, gave an air of 
reality to her assumed character, and she was saluted with 
the most rapturous acclamations. In a few days she set 
out with a convoy for Orleans, which she entered in 
triumph, cutting her way through the fortified lines of 
the EngliHh, and striking their boldest leaders with 
dismay. This feeling, so natural in a superstitious age, 
was deepened by her subsequent conduct, by the skill and 
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fortitude she displayed in defence of the city, and by her 
repeated brilliant sorties, in which, valiantly throwing 
herself into the thick of the fight, she bore down all oppo- 
sition, and so weakened and depressed oar sturdy coun- 
trymen, that, at length, their commanders were compelled 
to raise the siege. 

Joan had now fulfilled one object of her mission ; the 
other, which was to crown the King at Rheimef, seemed 
even more chimerical The ancient capital was in a 
distant part of the kingdom, and the whole intervening 
country was occupied by the English, whose posts and 
strong garrisons, placed at all the prominent points, com- 
manded every part of the road. No sooner, however, had 
the maiden warrior effected the liberation of OrleaM^ 
than she called upon Charles to accompany her to Bheims, 
for the purpose of receiving from her hands the crown of 
France. The monarch, though sensible of the danger and 
difficulty of the enterprise, responded to her sunmions, and 
set out from Chinon at the head of 12,000 men. He had 
no reason to repent of his temerity ; the English, not yet 
recovered from their panic, and regarding Joan as a witch, 
invested with supernatural power, did not venture to 
oppose him ; every town threw open its gates at "his 
approach, and reaching Rheims, Joan placed on his brov 
the diadem of Charlemagne. 

"Would we could end this story of woman's heroism with 
the pomp and glitter of the coronation, when the heroine's 
name, now ennobled, rang in triumphant shouts from 
every lip ; and gateful millions hailed her as a champion 
and deliverer. It was at this moment, indeed, that Joan 
wished to retire, having successfully accomplished the task 
for which she considered herself to have been raised up; 
but she was unfortunately persuaded by Dunois to enter 
a city then besieged by the English, an,d imdertake its 
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defeDCe. Now &miliar with her presence, our country- 
men had recovered their native valour ; and in heading a 
sortie from the beleaguered town, Joan was made prisoner, 
and carried with exulting shouts into the English camp. 
A court of gloomy warriors found her guilty of witchcraft, 
and this fidr yoimg creature, in the bloom of her beauty 
and her life — for she had but just reached her nineteenth 
year — after performing prodigies of valour in the field, 
and earning a fame not more brilliant than pure, was 
condemned to be burnt alive, and actually perished at 
the stake. 

While the great kingdoms of England and France 
were distracted by civil contention or foreign war, the 
state of society in Italy was no less pitiable, corrupt, and 
d^praded. That beautiful and extensive peninsula^ once 
the garden of the world, had never wholly recovered 
from the ravages of the barbarous hordes of Germany 
and the North during the later period of the empire; 
and, through all the succeeding ages, it had repeatedly 
been the prey of the various neighbouring powers, or of 
domestic tyrants and factions. Such a regime necessarily 
unhinged the whole fabric of society, and the vices of the 
other countries of Christendom were here developed in 
frightful luxuriance, and under circumstances more than 
usually revolting. The family of the Borgias affords a 
striking example of the ineradicable depravity of the 
oommimity. The father, Alexander, occupied the papal 
throne : his mistress, Yaccozzia, was a member of an 
influential Roman family ; his two sons were elevated to 
th^ rank of princes ; and his daughter, the beautiful and 
gift^ed, though frail Lucretia, married successively three 
noble husbands. Csesar Borgia has been aptly described 
as ''great amongst the wicked," and embodied in his 
character, with a fierce and implacable will, every vice 
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tbat disgraces nature. After dyeing Ids liands in tlie 
blood of his brother, he became the ready instrument of 
all the atrocious schemes of his &ther ; and these two 
monsters, one of whom was the head of the Christian 
world, kept in their pay a regular band of assassins, who 
were constantly employed in removing their opponents 
with the dagger. Others were carried off by poison, 
administered in the conviyial cup or the tempting pasty; 
and it was at a banquet of this description, prepared for 
the destruction of nine wealthy cardinals^ who had 
appointed the Borgias their heirs, that Alexander the 
Sixth unexpectedly met his death, drinking by mistake 
the wine which, in an evil hour, he had prepared exclu- 
sively for his guests. CflBsar, by the help of a vigoroitf 
constitution, recovered, but soon afterwards received a 
mortal wound under the walls of Yiana, in Spain, idiile 
serving as a volunteer in the army of his brother-in-law, 
John D'Albret, King of Navarre ; and died exclaimiDg; 
" I have prepared in my life for everything but death." 

Lucretia Borgia, to whom our narrative more especially 
applies, shared the vices, if not the crimes of her family, 
and is associated in the vilest character with her fether 
and her two brothers. This imputation, indeed, has heea 
disputed by Boscoe, but the apostolic journals leave no 
doubt of the scandalous irregularity of her life, which 
even in that age was a proverb. In her infancy she had 
been betrothed to a gentleman of Arragon ; but her 
father on his elevation to the pontificate, cancelled this 
engagement, and her hand was given to Jean Sforza, the 
wealthy Seigneur of Pesaro, and one of the most potent 
nobles of Italy, While the marriage was yet but recent^ 
an opportunity presented itself of forming a more aus- 
picious alliance, and a shameful pretext was found, hy 
the pliant Curia, for dissolving the union with SfowSr 
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when Lucretia became the bride of Alpbonse, Due de 
Bresigliay son of Alphonse the Second, King of Arragon. 
The second husband fell by the poniard of Ccesar, who, 
on forming an alliance with the French party, was 
desirous of breaking off all connexion with the royal 
&mily of Arragon, and, to effect this object, made his 
willing sister a widow. But she was soon provided vrith 
a third consort, in the person of Alphonse d'Este, son of 
the Duke of Ferrara, an amiable and accomplished prince, 
at whose court, removed from the pernicious influence of 
her relatives, she threw off her vicious habits, and for the 
remainder of her life conducted herself in an irreproach- 
able and even exemplary manner. Gathering around her 
a circle of poets and scholars, she became a benefactress 
to literature, as well as a liberal patroness of its profes- 
Bore ; and having survived all her family, expired, at an 
advanced age, amidst the regrets and tears of her house- 
hold, her dependents, and her subjects. 

Spain, the flrst conquest of barbarism, when the fall of 
Bome shook with an earthquake the rising nations of 
Europe, at this time advanced, under the sway of a 
woman, to the highest point of greatness. Enslaved in 
the eighth century by the Moors, it had for ages been 
parcelled out in small kingdoms, connected by no ties of 
oonsanguinity, fraternity, or language, but, on the con- 
trary, cherishing the most bitter hatred of each other, 
and desolating that fruitfxd land with the hereditary 
fends of the desert. The Christian power was gradually 
restored over the greater part of the country, divided 
into three independent states, — Castile, Navarre, and 
Arragon, while that of the Moors, receding behind the 
inaccessible fastnesses of Granada, still maintained a 
barbaric splendour in the golden haUs of the Alhambra, 
It is to the court of Arragon we must turn for a moment 
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to catch a glimpse of the evil character of the rigime and 
the age. The crown of that kingdom, the second in 
extent and importance of the Spanish monarchies, had 
devolved on the ferocious John, a crafty and ambitions 
prince, married to a consort of kindred temper, whom he 
had raised from a private station to share his throne. 
Their eldest son Carlos became, by reversion, heir to the 
little kingdom of Navarre, which, nestled among the 
peaks of the Pyrenees — the Switzerland of the south — 
had long maintained its mountain nationality against the 
arms and intrigues both of its Spanish neighbours and of 
the mightier puissance of France. But Carlos, though a 
virtuous and estimable prince, was not a &vourite with 
his parents, and, endeavouring to deprive him of the 
succession, they compelled their unfortunate son to resort 
to a civil war, which his death, by the ordinary agency of 
poison, brought to an abrupt close. Carlos bequeathed 
the crown of Navarre to his sister Blanche ; but this 
arrangement was still at variance with the crooked 
designs of his parents, and they presented the vacant 
diadem to their eldest daughter, Elinor, Countess de 
Foix, whose son, Gaston de Foix, had recently become 
the son-in-law of the King of France. Not content with 
robbing Blanche of her inheritance, and disregarding all 
the tender impulses of paternity, which indeed in that 
stormy era were rarely allowed to interfere with ques- 
tions of policy or aggrandisement, the unnatural father 
determined to place the princess herself in her sister's 
hands; and despite her entreaties, her remonstrances, 
and her tears, despatched her under a strong escort to 
Navarre, The fears which Blanche entertained of the 
result, and, perhaps, the object of this step, were quickly 
realized ; and she had been but a short time an inmate of 
the royal castle of Beam, when poison removed her from 
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)eriloas yidnity of the throne, and accomplished the 
;n and the vengeance of her sister. 
ich &mil7 tragedies are the ordinary incidents of a 
id of barbarism, but were not, at this epoch, charac- 
tic of the Spanish nation, which Had very early made 
noes on the bright and pleasant path of civilization. 
y causes had contributed to effect this result ; and 
intercourse, no less than the wars, maintained with 
Moors — the progress made by these intruders in the 
lopment of the arts, which the Spaniards had such 
lent opportunities of observing, as well as their 
aaant forays on the Christian settlements — combined 
indie amongst all classes a refined, chivalrous, and 
mtic spirit. This was evinced alike in the polished 
ooorteous bearing of the Spaniards, in their deeds of 
i, their high code of honour, and their soul-stirring 
itrelsy. The Don Quixote of Cervantes is no creation 
le poet, except in its exaggeration ; and Spanish cava- 
, armed cap-a-pie, and animated by a deep religious 
poetic sentiment, really wandered far and wide in 
it of adventures, righting the innocent and defending 
weak, in the honoured name of tbeir chosen lady- 
. On the bloody field or the smaller arena of the 
, in the battle or the tournament, they were equaUy 
Loguished; and the Duke de Medina Sidonia and 
ce de Leon, Marquis-Duke de Cadiz, were, in the 
enth century, no im worthy representatives of the Cid 
arlier times. 

?he four crowns of Spain were united under the sway 
[sabella of Castile and her husband Ferdinand; and 
these dominions were added, by conquest and in- 
itance, the foreign dependencies of Sardinia, Naples, 
ily, and the Balearic Isles. Isabella was the daughter 
John IL, King of Castile j and at the tender age of 

X 
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four years, was left, by the premature death of John, to 
the guardianship of her brother Henry, who succeeded 
his father on the Castilian throne. A court tainted by 
the excesses of a young and profligate king was a very 
unsuitable sphere for so delicate a plant ; and her mother, 
a princess distinguished for her wisdom and piety, soon 
removed Isabella to the obscure castle of Arevalo, where 
she brought her up in the assiduous practice of virtae 
and self-denial, attending carefully to her education, and 
imbuing her infant mind with a fervent zeal for the 
interests of religion. In her childhood she was betrothed 
to the unfortunate Don Carlos, son of John of Arragon; 
and at a later period, when that prince had been removed 
by death, her hand was promised by her brother to 
Alfonso, King of Portugal ; but this contract she refused 
to complete, on the ground of the advanced years of her 
venerable lover. Henry then found a younger, but not 
more welcome suitor, in the Grand Master of Calatrava, 
an ecclesiastic, released by a papal dispensation from his 
monastic engagements, and authorized to undertake the 
happier yoke of matrimony. • The king eagerly supported 
his pretensions, and determined, notwithstanding the 
undisguised and avowed repugnance of his sister, to 
effect the union. But the princess was not without 
friends, nor did the Grand Master lack enemies. " G(A 
will not permit this marriage," exclaimed Beatrix de 
Bobadilla, a faithful adherent of Isabella, '^ neither will 
I !" And drawing a dagger from her bosom, she swore 
that she would stab the odious bridegroom directly he 
appeared. It is not likely that Isabella would have pef 
mitted such an action, even in her own defence ; but the 
zealous Beatrix had no opportunity of making the attempt* 
On his way from Almagro to Madrid, where his nuptiJ^ 
were to be solemnized, the Grand Master was suddenly 
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attacked by a malignant disease, and was ill only four 
days, when he expired, cursing the hard fortune which 
snatched him from the world at such a moment. 

The death of the Grand Master was followed by a civil 
war, which elevated Alfonso, the younger brother of 
Isabella^ to the throne, though he was only in his twelfth 
year ; and for three years he contested the splendid prize 
with the vacillating Henry. One morning, however, he 
was found dead in his bed, no doubt destroyed by the 
usual resource of poison ; and the confederated nobles 
then offered the supreme authority to Isabella. But the 
amiable princess, who founded her notions of right on 
principle, not policy, declined the proffered honour, nobly 
declaring that she could not lawfully reign during the 
life of her brother ; and, through her resistance, nego- 
^tions were opened with Henry, the rights of all parties 
definitively settled, and peace restored. 

Three new suitors now aspired to the hand of the wise, 

Wutiful, and accomplished Isabella. Of these, two were 

the brothers, and one the son of a king — namely, Eichard 

Jhiike a£ Gloucester, brother of our own Edward the 

fourth ; the ill-fated Duke of Guienne, brother of Louis 

ttie Eleventh of France; and the sagacious Don Ferdinand, 

*>ii of John of Arragon, and brother of her first suitor, 

*ke unhappy Don Carlos. The handsome person and 

polished manners of Ferdinand, allied to her in blood, 

*^d endeared by other associations, secured the preference 

^ Isabella, but were not so successful with her intriguing 

*^^X>ther Henry, who, as of old, wished to bestow the royal 

heiiegg on some creature of his own. Isabella, however, 

^^aoming his purpose, secretly arranged the marriage with 

**ie court of Arragon ; and, under the protection of 

•Admiral Henriquez, escaped from the little town of 

^**^drigal, where Henry had intended to make her pri- 

X 2 
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soner, to the Mendly and fortified city of Valladolid. 
Meanwhile the impatient Ferdinand entered Castile in 
disguise, accompanied by half a dozen attendants, who 
represented themselves as travelling merchants, while the 
young prince, dressed as a servant, waited upon them at 
the various inns where they stopped, and groomed and 
dressed their mules. In this way they traversed the 
country, journeying chiefly at night ; and at length 
arrived before the frowning gates of Yalladolid. There 
the prince's adventures were nearly brought to a tragic 
close ; for a sentinel, observing some dark figures steal up 
the approach, took the way-worn travellers for enemies^ 
and hurled down from the ramparts a huge stone, whicL, 
but for a timely spring, would have crushed the royid 
lover under its weight. But calling out his name, 
hostility was succeeded by the liveliest demonstratioM 
of joy, and he was admitted into the city, where, in a few 
days, his marriage with the lovely Princess Isabella vas 
publicly solemnized in the palace of her ancestors, and 
the presence of nearly two thousand spectators. 

The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella was productive of 
the most important consequences to Spain, to Europe, 
and to the world j and it was to the presiding influence 
of Isabella, to her genius, piety, and beneficence, that 
these effects were in great measure, if not wholly due. 
Her patronage of Columbus gave to mankind the rich 
heritage of the New World ; and she was ever a steady 
protector of religion, learning, philosophy, science, and 
the arts. Her court was a school of virtue, in which the 
example of her own life was the most beautifiil, as well 
as the most sublime study. She personally superintended 
the various departments of the public administration, and 
at the risk of incurring obloquy, supi)orted her minister 
Ximenes, the illustrious Cardinal, in all his wise, though 
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impopalar measures^ for the renovation of the govern- 
ment and the reform of the laws. The great Captain, 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, shared her friendship with Ximenes 
and Columbus; and all too soon learnt, at her death, 
how much they had owed to her justice, her wisdom, and 
her generosity. 

Happy in her marriage, in her reign, and in the affec- 
tion and devoted loyalty of her subjects, Isabella was 
doomed to experience the sorrows of humanity in her 
children. Her son, the best-loved of her heart, and the 
hope of Spain, died in his youth ; and her favourite 
daughter, Eleanora of Portugal, quickly followed him to 
the grave. A darker fate was in store for her daughter 
Joanna, who, at an early age, married the Archduke 
Philip of Austria, and had scarcely become a mother, 
when she manifested symptoms of insanity. The poor 
Queen was overwhelmed by these successive trials ; and 
a constitution naturally delicate, and worn by care, 
anxiety, and trouble, left her an easy prey to a fever, 
which^ in October, 1504, attacked her with great viru- 
lence, and speedily marked her for its victim. But her 
great &culties and serene temper remained unshaken; 
and a few minutes before her death, she turned her mild 
blue eyes on the sorrowing domestics, who had silently 
gathered round the bed, and softly murmured — " Do not 
weep for me, nor waste your time in fruitless prayers for 
my recovery ; but pray rather for the salvation of my 
souL" Thus closed the useful and blameless life of the 
good Queen Isabella. 
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XIV. 
THE DISCOYEBY OF AMEBICA. 

' The three great divisions of the ancient world were 
each named from a woman — Europe, from Europa, daughter 
of Agenor, King of Phoenicia ; Asia^ from Asia^ the wife 
of Prometheus; and Libya, the modem Africa, from a 
native heroine of that name. It was destined that the 
munificence and enterprise of another woman — ^Isabella 
of Castile — should be mainly instrumental in the dis- 
covery of the fourth and remaining continent. 

Christopher Columbus, an obscure Italian mariner, was 
the pilot of mankind to this new region. He was bom 
in the famous city of Genoa, in 1435, and was the son of 
Dominico Colombo, who, with his wife Susanna, earned 
a precarious livelihood by combing wool. Christopher 
early manifested an unconquerable predilection for a 
nautical life, and commenced his career, like our own 
Drake, as a cabin boy, at the susceptible age of fourteen. 
Engaging in numerous warlike expeditions, he signalized 
his courage in a remarkable manner ; and on one occa- 
sion he attempted, though with what success is unknown, 
to cut out a galley from the fortified harbour of Tuni»— 
in those days the most perilous feat of maritime warfere* 
But his occasional wanderings to the mouth of the un- 
known ocean, beyond the narrow outlet of the Mediter- 
ranean, inspired his mind with other and more sublime 
ideas, and he was seized with an irresistible impulse to 
traverse that mighty expanse of waters, which had so 
long formed the boundary of the world. A deep-rooted 
conviction of the sphericity of the earth led him to believe 
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that the wild waves of the Atlantic washed, at no immea- 
Borable distance, the golden shores of western Asia ; and 
in every fragment of wood that was picked up at sea^ 
every floating debris, every law of the currents and the 
winds, he beheld a new witness to the truth of his theory. 
Himself without funds to iit out an expedition of dis- 
covery, he submitted his views to the King of Portugal, 
hoping, by a prospect so tempting, to secure his assistance 
and protection ; but, after repeated eflbrts, he completely 
fidled in this design, and secretly quitting Lisbon, had 
recourse to the more potent sovereigns of Spain. Four- 
teen years were consumed in fruitless attendance and 
solicitation in the gorgeous palace of Ferdinand, and at 
length, heart-broken by continual disappointments, 
Colambus was about to try his fortune in England, 
irhen the prior of a Franciscan convent, at which he 
applied for a night's shelter, induced him to make another 
kxial of royal favour, recommended him to some influential 
Bdends at court, and procured him an early introduction 
bo the good Queen Isabella. That great princess was 
interested, if not convinced, by his glowing statements ; 
ihe instantly became his friend and protectress; and 
Anally, after encountering innumerable obstacles, which 
:>nly such a woman and such a man could have overcome, 
sacceeded in accomplishing the great wish of his heart. 
An expedition was ordered to be fitted out at the joint 
expense of the two sovereigns ; and Columbus was ap- 
|>oiuted its commander. 

It was in his fifty-fourth year, in the autumn of 1492, 
that Columbus set sail on his memorable voyage with a 
tiny squadron of three vessels, only one of which was 
decked. Even in the present day it would be deemed a 
jierilous and most hazardous enterprise to atteinpt the 
passage of the Atlantic in an open galley, scarcely raised 
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above the level of the water ; but it should seem, from 
the event, that an overruling Providence was espe<3ally 
watchful of these frail barks ; and from the moment of their 
leaving the Canaries, the last frowning gate of the known 
world, they encountered only light breezes, placid waves, 
and summer showers. Even these, however, presented 
themselves to the superstitious minds of the sailors as 
evil and inauspicious portents, eminently adverse to 
their project ; the benignant airs of the Tropics appeared 
to be unvarying winds, inclined eternally to on^ point, 
and consequently of a character to prevent their return ; 
the dead calm of the equator was a motionless pool, in 
which their clogged barks were fixed for ever ; the vast^ 
wide, imbroken waters were without end, and without 
bound. They shuddered at the unaccountable variation 
of the compass ; they no longer took comfort in floating 
branches of trees, or hailed with delight, as from another 
Ark, the numerous flocks of birds which sailed majestically 
past — stray messengers from an unseen world. Their 
ships were bufieting unknown billows ; night mantled 
the sky and the sea, and darkness was in every mind, 
when one watchful eye, ever scanning the horizon, dis- 
cerned a light. He pointed it out to the despairing 
crew — announced it as the beacon of the long-sought and 
anxiously- expected shore ; and morning realized his antici- 
pations, revealing, with its first rays, the verdant slopes 
of the Antilles. 

The inhabitants of the island, untutored children of 
nature, were already gathered on the beach, rapt in 
wonder at the appearance and the movements of the 
ships, which they considered to be living monsters risen 
from the deep ; and the docile sails, which, as the gallant 
barks tacked to and fro, were now closely furled, now 
spread to the wind, they conceived to be wings, with 
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wUcH the Huge animals could either skim over the waves 
or rise in the air. But their amazement was increased 
when boats were lowered from the stem, and they saw 
men, or rather gods, as they simply thought, lightly 
spring into them, and pull for the shore. As the stran- 
gers approached, they retreated in dismay ; but the kind 
aspect and noble mien of Columbus, with his friendly and 
encouraging gestures, dispelled or moderated their fears. 
They cautiously advanced nearer, gradually drew closer 
and closer, came up to him, and fell at his feet. 

There was only one female in the throng, a young girl, 

whose beautiful form had never known the restraint of 

dothing. Her complexion, like that of her companions, 

Was tawny ; her features were pleasing, and though they 

were slightly disfigured by paint, and shaded by long 

straight tresses of coarse black hair, the effect of her 

appearance, if fantastic, was on the whole agreeable. She 

*Was won by the kindness and generosity of Columbus, 

"Who presented her with some glass beads and hawk*s- 

l>ells, inestimable treasures in the eyes of a savage beauty ; 

^nd from this moment her simple heart was wholly devoted 

±0 the &scinating strangers. 

At another island the natives, terrified at the sight of 
Qnch mysterious beings, fled at their approach. They 
Xvere pursued by the sailors, who succeeded in capturing 
^ young woman, the wife of a resident in the nearest 
^village. She was of a comparatively fair complexion, 
Ihough, clothing being superfluous in this warm climate, 
neither her fisM5e nor her form possessed any protection 
Xrom the sun, and her only attempt at adornment was a 
Bmall gold pendant hanging from her nose. Columbus, 
as in the former case, presented her with some beads and 
trinkets, and sent her away rejoicing. She proved an 
instrument for establishing peace and amity with the 
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other inhabitants of the island, who now flocked to the 
shore in eager crowds, bringing with them, as a pledge of 
good will, the husband of the liberated captive, who was 
profuse in his manifestations of gratitude to the generous 
Columbus. 

The great navigator was especially observant of the 
social condition and position of the sex in this simple 
community. '*In all these islands," he remarks, ''it 
seems to me that the men have but one wife, though the 
king or chieftain is allowed twenty. Most of the work 
devolves on the women ; but I have been unable to 
ascertain whether they are capable of inheriting pro- 
perty, but rather think not.** The sovereign authoritj, 
as in all primitive communities, was hereditary, descend- 
ing, however, in the female line, which was considered to 
insure, beyond all doubt, the consanguinity of the suc- 
cession. The women were universally gentle, tractable^ 
tender, and affectionate — prompt to love, and devoted in 
their attachments. Las Casas compares their innocence 
with that of Eve, before the forbidden fruit, maturing 
and corrupting her mind, had taught her to blush at the 
modest simplicity of nature. He might have extended 
the parallel to their country, which possessed attractions 
worthy of Paradise ; and the smiling valleys, clothed in 
all the glory of tropical vegetation, surrounded by verdant 
undulating heights, crowned with woods, the trees laden 
with every variety of fruit, and overshadowing crystal 
streams, margined by banks of odorous flowers, appeared to 
their European visitors no inapt representation of Eden. 

This picture was soon to be marred and wasted bj 
European cruelty : the valleys, so pleasant, so fruitful, so 
peaceful, were devastated ; the limpid streams ran with 
blood; the once happy and trustful natives were sub- 
jugated, oppressed, butchered, and enslaved. 
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ColumbuSy sent in chains to Spain, could no longer 
interpose between the Spaniards and their victims ; and 
the miserable Indians now beheld the beings whom they 
had worshipped as gods, literally transformed into demons. 
The &te of Anacaona affords a melancholy example of 
their ferocity and villany. This noble daughter of nature, 
beautiful alike in person and disposition, was the sister of 
a powerful cacique, ruling over a fertile and populous 
district in the heart of San Domingo ; and at his death, 
she succeeded to the government, and became the happy 
mistress of a loyal people. The esteem in which she was 
held in the island is intimated by her name, which may 
be interpreted as " The Golden Flower ;** and it would 
appear, from the concurring testimony of several Spanish 
writers, that she was endowed with such eminent natural 
gifts, that they almost compensated for her want of educa- 
tion, imparting a polish to her manners, a dignity to her 
mien, and a delicate refinement to her mind, which might 
Well recall the truthful words of Gray — 

" FnU many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

She was a skilled musician, as far as the rude instrument's 
of the wilderness would permit, and also a poetess, having 
Composed, with little effort, some of the finest of the wild 
legendary ballads which formed the favourite chants of 
tlie natives, and which they sang together in the national 
dances, on every occasion of rejoicing. Her husband, 
CSaonaba, one of the most warlike of the independent 
Oarib chiefs, had been made prisoner by the Spaniards, 
^nd carried as a slave to Europe ; but this, though for a 
t;inie overwhelming her with grief, did not alienate her 
^rom the white men, as she knew that Caonaba had pro- 
voked their enmity, and so regarded his captivity as an 
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ordinary result of war. She even consented to give the 
hand of her daughter to one of the stranger race, Her- 
nando de Guavara, a noble cavalier, who had become 
desperately enamoured of the young Indian belle, but 
who, after their union, treated her with characteristic 
perfidy and cruelty. Still, Anacaona, from policy, if not 
from feeling, continued to maintain friendly relations 
with the Spaniards, though they every day subjected her 
subjects or herself to some fresh outrage. At length she 
received an intimation from Ovando, the Spanish 
governor, that he was about to pay her a visit, and, 
anxious to conciliate his good will, she exhausted her 
scanty resources in preparing for his reception. He was 
accompanied by a powerful force, both of cavalry and 
in&ntry ; but the confiding Anacaona, relying on her 
own rectitude, had no suspicion of treachery, and gave 
them an eager welcome. Ovando was lodged in the best 
hut in the village ; his troops were hospitably enter- 
tained ; and the simple Indians, under the direction of 
their Queen, sought to please and divert them with their 
national games and dances. Ovando, apparently in high 
good humour, proposed to make a return for these civi- 
lities, by exhibiting the European spectacle of a tourna- 
ment ; and on the appointed day, Anacaona and the 
neighbouring caciques, eighty in number, were invited to 
his house, fronting the great square of the village, for the 
purpose of viewing the pageant, while a concourse of 
naked unarmed Indians surrounded the lists below. At 
the moment when all were expecting the tournament to 
commence, Ovando gave the signal for a general massacre. 
The caciques, after being cruelly tortured, were tied to 
posts, and the house being set on fire, they perished in 
the flames ; the other spectators were put to the sword, 
without distinction of sex or age ; and Anacaona was 
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ignominously loaded with fetters, conveyed to the Fortress 
of Isabella, and there adjudged to death, terminating her 
unhappy career on the gibbet. 

The aboriginal nations of the great continent of 
America, discovered by later voyagers, were found to 
exhibit a degree of civilization and social advancement 
quite unknown among the natives of the islands. On a 
dose view, however, they really appear to have been only 
nised from barbarism by their superior opulence, and not 
by the more sterling influence of moral refinement. Both 
the Peruvians and Mexicans indulged in the horrid 
jnractice of cannibalism, and stained the altars of their 
gods with human sacrificea The Peruvians worshipped 
the sun and moon, represented by grotesque figures, 
enshrined in temples of burnished gold ; but, in the dark 
myths of their religious allegories, they veiled, as it were, 
not a few ancient traditions strongly corroborative of 
various statements of the Scriptures. What was scarcely 
H less singular coincidence, one of their sacerdotal institu- 
bions was a maiden msterhood, called '* the Virgins of the 
3un," in every respect exactly resembling the Vestals of 
uident Eome. The most beautiful maidens were selected 
for the office at a tender age, and, after a solemn conse- 
cration, were immured in a convent, or college, where 
tbey were placed under the charge of venerable matrons, 
who carefully instructed them in their religious duties. 
Their principal task was to watch over the sacred fire, 
which was kept perpetually burning before the golden 
altar of the sun*, and, at other times, they were required, 
as a part of their ministerial functions, to weave and 
embroider hangings for the temple. They were entirely 
secluded from the world, not being permitted even to 
communicate with their family, and their vows irrevo- 
cably bound them to a life of celibacy ; an infringement 
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of which, if discovered, entailed, as in pagan Borne, the 
awful penalty of interment alive. The prohibition, how- 
ever, did not shut out royalty, and the Inca vestals 
were allowed to contract marriage with the King, 
who generally selected his wives from the holy sister- 
hood. 

Polygamy was confined to the King and nobles ; and 
the humbler classes, with few exceptions, possessed only 
one wife. The mode of espousal was as simple as unique. 
On a certain anniversary, the young men who had reached 
their twenty-fourth, and the maidens who had attained 
their eighteenth year, all assembled together in the public 
square of their native village, and there severally plighted 
themselves to each other, the only condition of union 
required being the consent of the bride and the sanction 
of the father. The wedding was solemnized by a sump- 
tuous banquet, at which the friends of both families 
attended ; and as all were married on the same day, the 
rejoicings, spread over the whole country, and shared by 
every individual, had a really universal character, and 
constituted a great national festival. 

The customs of the potent Mexican community were 
entirely different from those of the Incas. In the first 
place, their religion, though both idolatrous and debasing, 
retained in its rites isolated traces of an original pure 
source, gleaming through the odious practices of supersti- 
tion. Under the veil of a gloomy mythology, the Aztec 
still worshipped one supreme and overruling Lord, and, 
like the Incas, preserved imperfect and obscure traditions 
of the incidents of Genesis. But their most singular 
religious rite was a baptismal ceremony, in which they 
sprinkled water on the lips and bosom of infants, at the 
same time beseeching " the Lord to suffer the consecrated 
drops to efi&ce the sin entailed on the child before the 
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foundation of the world, so that it might be bom again." 
At other times, infimts were solemnly immolated before 
the image of the God of War, who was also pro- 
pitiated by the sacrifice of captives taken in battle ; 
but the beneficent Grod of the Air, who presided over 
the seasons, and was the especial protector of the hus- 
bandman, received only offerings of animals, fruits, and 
flowers. 

As children, the daughters of Mexico were reared in 
strict subjection to their parents ; but the parental disci- 
pline, if rigorous in youth, relaxed as they grew older, and 
the rising woman assumed a higher and more independent 
position. Though their present representatives can lay no 
daim to beauty, the Aztec damsels of ancient times were 
not deficient in personal attractions, and their raven 
tresses and lustrous eyes won eager admirers. Marriage 
was contracted at an early age, and was a religious cere- 
inony, held in universal reverence, insomuch that, once 
solemnized, it could only be dissolved by a legal tribunal, 
invested exclusively with this important jurisdiction. 
The position of woman, however, on the whole, was not an 
enviable one, though she appears to have been at liberty 
iio indulge at will in social intercourse, was admitted to a 
share in the public festivals, and even enjoyed some degree 
of protection from the law. 

But the empires and the population of ancient America 
liave now passed away : tracts once verdant with pasture 
or teeming with produce, are overgrown with dense forest 
or immersed in swamp ; ruined cities, lying in crumbled 
fragments, are the only vestiges of a vanished gi^eatness 
— ^ripples on the rocks of time ; and the few straggling 
^^auderers who flit through the wilds are like phantom 
^representatives of a dead creation. What must have been 
the past revolutions of human society, when, within a 
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period 80 recent — within the narrow limits of two cen- 
turies and a hal^ the inhabitants of an entire hemisphere 
have disappeared ! 



XV. 

THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

The period to which I have applied the designation of 
Tudor, as the most appropriate and descriptive, comprises 
a circle of ages fruitful of importance to the worid, and 
eminently mai'ked by the influence of woman. Suddenly 
the nations that sat in darkness saw a great light ; religion, 
so long buried, not under a bushel, but a mountain, burst 
from its prison ; learning came forth from its grave ; the 
lost arts were recovered ; Caxton roughly shaped out the 
mighty engine of the press ; and the mariner's compass, 
that charmed and precious gift, guided Columbus to a new 
world. 

Tet, in some respects, this splendid era might still be 
inscribed on the scroll of the dark ages. Civilization, 
bom again, was yet in its cradle; and neither the barbaric 
magnificence of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, nor the 
magic creations of Michael Angelo, which revived the 
glories of ancient Greece, can shut our eyes to the horrors 
of the bloody field of Pa via, the martyr-fires of Smithfield, 
or the awful sack of Home. If, on the one hand, the light 
of Scriptural truth was once more kindled and displayed, 
on the other, bigotry, intolerance, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion, never appeared in greater strength, in higher places, 
or in more odious colours. Nor were the standard of 
morals, and general customs and usages of society, much. 
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Qything, in advance of those prevailing in the most 
ighted times. The celebrated Marguerite de Yalois, 
)ea of Navarre, a virtuous and estimable princess,, free 
a the vices, but deeply tinctured with the levity of her 
temporaries, has left us, in the Heptameron, a dreadful 
wre of the universal profligacy and corruption. In 
ir long subjection to a cruel domination, women had 
jwn off their dignity, their delicacy, their virtue, and 
d their modesty. Amours and scandal were the secret 
ice, chess, card-playing, betting, the public amusements 
idies of rank ; and women of the humbler class followed 
mune pursuits, in a more open but not more vulgar 
mer. Their excesses were punished by their husbands 
k very summary way, without any fear of magisterial 
ibution ; and, in fact, a too indulgent lord ran some 
: of being carried round his native town in a blanket, 
I public spectacle, while a wife notoriously given to 
Iding was by law condemned to the ducking-stool. 
Che mode of living followed by women was in keeping 
h the coarseness of their lives ; and we find young, but 
i delicate maids of honour, in the orderly household of 
therine of Arragon, making their breakfast off chines 
beef and salmon, washed down with gallons of ale. 
ey partook of this substantial fare at the early hour of 
B, dined at eleven, supped at six, and retired to their 
mely couches at seven. Religion was only used as a 
ik or an excitement ; and pilgrimages to the shrine 
aome fitvourite or popular saint, iindertaken at con- 
otMe expense, and to the utter neglect of the various 
ties of home, usually served but to cover an assig- 
tion, a flirtation, or an intrigue. The numerous 
Sdays of the Roman calendar, occurring every week, 
^ commemorated by public dances, spectacles, and 
ttty-makings, which afforded occasion for similar pro- 

Y 
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ceedings ; and it would be difficult, as well as painful, to 
describe the excesses committed in England on May-day, 
and in France, Germany, and Italy, at the annual festivities 
of the vintage. 

Much the same standard of morals existed in Scotland, 
though, from the disturbed state of society, it was exhi- 
bited in a different form ; and the same lips which to-day 
mumbled the jargon of superstition, to-morrow curled 
with the sneer of the sceptic. The gay and chivalrous 
James IV., who closed his brief career on the field of 
Flodden, was in the habit of retiring, in his graver 
moments, to the castle of Stirling, to indulge in religious 
meditation; and on one of these occasions he received 
from the poet Dunbar, an ordained priest, and a chaplain 
of the court, a poetic remonstrance on his protracted 
absence, in the shape of a parody on the Litany of the 
Church. Dunbar exults at the endless pleasures of 
Edinburgh life — 

" We that are here in Heaven's glory. 
To you that are in Purgatory, 
Commend us on our hearty wise— 
I mean we folk of Paradise 
In Edinburgh, with all merriness, 
To you in Stirling, in distress, 
Where neither pleasure nor delight is : 
For pity this epistle wrytis," 

So little reverence, indeed, did the sturdy Scots lords show 
for some of the most ordinary forms of religion, that it 
was not till they came under the kindly influence of 
Queen Margaret, the lovely consort of Malcolm the 
Third, that they had adopted the practice of saying grace 
at dinner ; and to reconcile them to so great an innova- 
tion, Margaret was obliged to introduce also the custom 
of presenting each guest with a cup of wine, directly after 
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grace ; whence arose the term of *•' the grace-cup." Raids 
and forays on the lands and beeves of hostile neighbours, 
as well as of more distant foes, gave a freebooting cha- 
ncier to many of the lesser nobility ; and in their maraud- 
ing expeditious, woman was as often the prey of open 
violence, as of treachery and fraud. Nor were the higher 
mnks altogether free from a similar stain. The Dowager 
Lady Gracius, sister of the great Earl of Angus, was %, 
burnt alive on Calton Hill, by James Y., on a false charge 
of treason ; and by a refinement of cruelty, her second 
hnsband, a Campbell, whom she had but recently married, 
was compelled to attend, though he would not witness her 
Qzecation, and in endeavouring to escape from the spot, 
ftll firom a lofty wall, and was dashed to pieces. 

Poisoning became a i)ractice universally in vogue, par- 
ticularly among the higher classes, insomuch that the 
death of persons of rank, and even of sovereigns, was 
^nerally attributed to poison ; and a street in Paris still 
marks, by its accursed name, the residence of the most 
£u3hionable dispenser of deadly drugs. Superstition had 
its votaries in every class : astrology, as in the days of 
Semiramis, was still a royal science ; the great Queen 
^Elizabeth was a believer in Doctor Dee ; and Louise of 
Savoy, a princess of equal discernment, though a genera- 
tion earlier in point of time, actually appointed the cele- 
brated Cornelius Agrippa to a post in her household, that 
mhe might have the advantage of referring doily to his 
ftBtrological oliservations. 

The very accomplishments of women were perverted to 
aome unworthy or unbecoming purpose. Princess Mary 
of England, who afterwards ascended the throne, several 
times danced before the court, in a masquerade dress, as 
% mummer ; and at a later period, in the polished king- 
dom of France, Marie de Medicis publicly took part in a 
Y 2 
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ballet, at the wedding of one of the court dames. Still, 
dancing was undoubtedly a yery felicitous addition to the 
list of female accomplishments ; and music, so long pro- 
scribed or forgotten, was cultivated with equal assiduity* 
Virginals was the feiYOurite instrument with young ladies 
of quality, from which circumstance it derived its name ; 
and women of hmnbler rank, the dty miss— or the pro- 
fessed musician, if of the softer sex — ^played the cithern. 
But the new generation of ladies were not satisfied with 
these little arts — ^useful, indeed, as accessories to beauty, 
as artificial graces, but giving no elevation to the mind. 
As learning revived, women, toiling up the Heliconian 
heights, sought to reach the sealed fountain of Hippo*- 
crene ; languages, so long lost that they were called dead 
— a designation they still retain — became a popular 
branch of education ; and young ladies, instead of prick- 
ing their fingers over tapestry or embroidered standards^ 
spent their leisure in the acquisition of Latin and Greek, 
which they learnt to read with ease, and to write inth 
elegance and fluency. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks drove 
from the schools of the imperial city the last guardians of 
learning, diffusing over Europe a number of erudite 
Greeks, who, fixing their residence in the principal cities, 
threw open the rich treasures of knowledge to all comers. 
Books, hitherto confined to manuscript, the work of care- 
less or ignorant transcribers, and found only in monas- 
teries, or in the cabinets of nobles, were now produced 
by the printing-press, by which, though it was still in its , 
infancy, they were prodigiously multiplied and cheapened. 
It was no longer considered disgraceful to know how to 
read and write j but, on the contrary, the scholar became 
an object of general respect, and fair ladies held him in 
as much esteem as the mailed warrior or the belted 
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knightb Sculpture, architecture, painting, awoke, as if 
at an archangers trump, from their sleep of a thousand 
years, and Italy once more poured forth her artists to 
zedaim, humanize, and enlighten the world. 

Bat the one great effect of the revival of learning; its 
most triumphant achievement, was the translation — I 
might almost say the recoveiy — of the Bible. That 
Book of books had for ages been hermetically closed by 
the seal of a dead language, not only to the laity but also 
to the priesthood, and had become as obsolete as the laws 
of Lycurgua. The Greeks saved the precious volume 
firom the wreck of the Eastern empire, and, on their dis- 
persion, reproduced it in Europe. In 1516 a critical 
edition of the New Testament was published at B41e, by 
the learned Erasmus ; and the pious Bishop of Meaux, 
in France, was encouraged by Marguerite de Yalois, 
sister of Francis the First, to translate a large portion of 
the Scriptures into French, which tended greatly to dis- 
seminate purer and more enlarged views of religion in 
that country. Ultimately an English translation of the 
whole Bible was printed and presented to Henry the 
Eighth, who, without consulting priest or Etynod, sanc- 
tioned its dissemination throughout his dominions. 

Thus, under the direction of an overruling Providence, 
the advance of the Turks in the East, which had threatened 
the subversion of Christendom, contributed powerfully to 
restore, difiuse, and permanently establish the true prin- 
ciples of Christianity as they are distinctly laid down in 
the Word of the Most High. The time was very oppor^ 
tune for this mighty, this divine movement, and many 
incidents combined to give it peculiar force. All classes 
had become disgusted at the scandalous lives and imdis- 
guised vices of the clergy, and were thus prepared, by the 
depravity of their existing pastors, for the promulgation 
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of what might really be called a new religion. At one 
mouent Eurof)e was scandalized by the spectacle of a 
Pope, such as Alexander YI., administering jK>ison to his 
gaests at a convivial banquet ; at another, by the exploits 
of the warlike Julius, who, at the mature age of eighty, 
dofied the tiara for the helmet, and actually fought in 
the field against a Christian army ; or, again, by the 
unheard-of scandal of two contemporaneous and rival 
Popes, dividing Europe and the Church, and publicly 
anathematizing each other. Meanwhile the Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, the Dispenser and Source of all €kx)d, 
was entirely lost sight of, and a rabble of doubtful or 
worthless saints intercepted the worship of his creatures. 
So obvious, indeed, was the necessity of reform, both in a 
spiritual and temporal point of view, that many pious 
prelates and monks were amongst its foremost advocatefi^ 
and the infallibility of the Church was openly denied bjr 
its own consecrated ministers. 

This was the moment predestined by Heaven, so long 
provoked and outraged, for the appearance, in the humble 
guise of a miner's son, of a missionary of its will, raised 
up to inaugurate and direct the blessed work of the 
Reformation. Two obscure students were walking 
through the streets of Erfurt, jesting and laughingt 
though dark clouds, big with impending tempest, had 
gathered overhead, when suddenly a flash of lightning 
darted from the sky, and struck one of the young men 
dead on the spot. The other, terrified and bewildered, 
ejaculated a vow to St. Anne, that if he should be pre- 
served, he would dedicate the remainder of his life to the 
service of the Church, by entering a monastery, and de- 
voting himself to the duties of religion. In this awfol 
manner was Martin Luther called to his solemn and holy 
mission. 
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Shut in the cell of the anchorite, cut off from man, 
and from earthly pursuits, he was now ever looking into 
the dark world of his own mind, peering into every 
cavity, every nook and recess, to discover and pluck up 
the smallest grains of mortal feeling, innate error, and 
human weakness. Yet the more he examined himself — 
the more earnestly he sought for purity and elevation, 
the more was he persuaded, in this bitter commune with 
his heart, of his irreclaimable depravity. Fasting, prayer, 
the scourge, succeeded by the shirt of coarse hair, drawn 
over the still bleeding stripes, fiedled to remove from his 
mind the burden of imaginary guilt. " Oh, my sins ! 
my sins ! my sins 1 '* he cried, in the frantic agony of his 
despair. His confessor, the superior of the monastery, 
hade him be comforted, as the sins of which he accused 
himself did not deserve the name, but, on the contrary, 
served only to mark his eminent purity and virtue. But 
the great soul of Luther could find no consolation in such 
feeble doctrine. He continued to bury himself in the 
solitude of his cell, to fast, to pray, to repair at midnight 
to the monasteiy chapel, barefooted and but half- clad, 
sinking with exhaustion and sickness, to look for some- 
thing he could not find — expiation, redemption. It came, 
at last 

A profligate Dominican monk had been authorized by 
Leo the Tenth, the reigning Pontiff, to open a market in 
Grermany for the sale of indulgences, the proceeds of 
which were to be devoted to the completion of the 
basilica of St. Peter, at Kome ; and, stimulated by a 
corrupt zeal, he no doubt greatly exceeded his instruc- 
tions in the transaction. In company with other monks, 
he hawked his holy wares through the streets of Wittem- 
berg, publicly enumerating the long catalogue of sins 
which they would ef^tce, and adding, from the store of 
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his foul imagination, a list of crimes nnknown to the 
great mass of people, till his auditors were oyerwhelmed 
with horror. ** All this is expiated,*' he cried, in every 
thoroughfare, ^ the moment your money chinks in the 
Pope's chest." 

Luther was astounded by a declaration so startling ft^d 
so wicked, and versed, like Moses, in all the learning of 
the day, sought to controvert it by the musty theology of 
the fathers. But, as he proceeded, he felt the necessity 
of taking higher groimd, of using more potent argoments; 
and appealing to more indisputable authority; and,nnd^ 
a divine impulse, he turned to the Bible. Here, indeed, 
he found the great comer-stone of Christianity, and once 
more planted the cross on the Kock of Ages. 

The thunder of Luther's eloquence soon pealed over 
Germany : it shook the massive foundations of the Vati- 
can ; it resounded through Europe. The reformer, by 
some pronounced a heretic, by others an apostle, was 
cited by the Emperor Charles the Fifth to appear before 
the Diet at Worms ; and, protected by a safe-conduct, 
boldly presented himself in court, confronted his accusers 
and the advocate of Bome, and indignantly refused to 
retract his opinions. All Christendom was anxiously 
awaiting the issue, when Luther, who alone had preserved 
his serenity, mysteriously disappeared. On his way 
home from Worms, he was suddenly surrounded by a 
body of horse ; a disguise was hastily thrown over him ; 
and he was carried off, a willing captive, to the strong 
castle of Wartburg, belonging to his stanch protector, 
the Elector of Saxony, where he remained in conceal- 
ment, and in safety, till the dangers which threatened 
him had passed. 

But though his retreat was unknown, his tracts and 
letters continued to be written, and, by means of the 
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were promulgated through every state of Germany ; 
and at length his tenets became so firmly established, 
and his disciples so numerous and powerful, that he was 
mble to re-appear in public without danger. His first step 
iras to throw open the doors of the convents, which had 
dosed, like the tomb, on numbers of wretched women, 
condemned to the gloom, without the rest of the grave. 
Bat their very emancipation was attended, in the first 
instance, with considerable hardship and privation, as the 
revenues of the various convents were appropriated by 
the state, and no provision made for the liberated nuns. 
Lather received many poor girls into his own house, 
giving them a share of his humble meals, and denying 
himself to administer to their support. His kindness -to 
these destitute and friendless women, thrown helpless on 
a cruel and imknown world, without any means of pro- 
coring a subsistence, marks the simplicity and genuine 
warmth of his nature. He exerted himself among his 
friends, personally and by letter, to obtain them employ- 
ment, and in some cases gave money frx)m his own small 
means, either to establish them in suitable callings, or to 
enable them to reach a place where they were likely to 
obtain a livelihood. But where thousands of women of 
all ages were suddenly cast on society, the distress was, 
of coarse, too great and too general to be relieved by an 
individual, himself a poor and humble man ; and Luther's 
efforts produced but little effect. Still he continued to 
afford an asylum and a home to all who sought his door, 
and not a few owed to him their happy settlement in 
life. Among these fiedr refugees was Catherine de Bora, 
described by some as a beautiftil, by others as a plain 
woman ; but for whom Luther could procure no eligible 
employment. Hearing that she had formerly had a 
lover, who professed to be much attached to her, he 
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addressed him a letter, urging him to many the young 
lady, as she was now free, and endowed with every 
quality to make him happy. The recreant Lothario, 
however, declined the proffered boon, and, considering 
how to dispose of the maiden, Luther came to the resolu- 
tion of espousing her himself Catherine was now in her 
twenty-fifth year, was of noble birth, and possessed an 
amiable disposition. Her character, on which no one has 
ever ventured to cast a slur, is thus drawn by her 
husband, in a letter to Stifel, a year after their marriage : 
— " Catherine, my dear rib, salutes you. She is quite well, 
thank Gkxl : gentle, obedient, and kind in all things, far 
beyond my hopes. I would not exchange my poverty 
with her, for all the riches of Croesus without her." 

Who can tell how much the ardent temperament of 
Luther was influenced by this estimable woman ) She 
was just the kindly monitor, the guardian angel, that his 
bold spirit required ; now placing a curb on his fierce 
zeal, now cheering and sustaining him on his mighty 
course. It is pleasant to trace a woman's hand in this 
second dispensation of heavenly truth and knowledge. It 
reminds us of the first eras of Christianity — of the 
blessed Magdalen and Martha ; and we forget, for a 
moment, the martyr-stakes of Nero, and the rack of 
Domitian. Would that we coidd pass by also the atroci- 
ties of our English Mary ! 

Luther's income was small, and to support the expense 
of his household, he followed the example of St. Paul, in 
conjoining with the duties of the ministry the humble 
occupation, not of a tent-maker, but of a turner. But 
often the day's wages which he so diligently and labo- 
riously earned, instead of being expended on himself or 
his family, were generously bestowed in charity, and he 
gladly stinted himself, to give to others. Catherine, it is 
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evident, never complained ; and her patient docile conduct 
inspired Luther with a noble opinion of the sex. '* The 
utmost blessing that Qod can confer on man/* he writes, 
«is the possession of a good and pious wife, with whom 
he may live in peace and tranquillity, to whom he may 
confide his whole possessions, even his life and welfare.** 
And again — ^When I was at school, my hostess at 
Eisenach had a good saying, ' There is nothing on earth,* 
said the worthy dame, ' so sweet and consoling as the love 
of woman.' '* 

Luther, as if in a prophetic spirit, often mournfully 
wished that Catherine might die before him, fearing to 
leave her unfriended in the world. But she was unfor- 
tunately destined to be the survivor ; and, to the shame 
of Qermany and of Christendom, the wife of the great 
reformer was, in her declining years, reduced to beg her 
bread. 

Such a great change as that brought about by Liither 
ooold not be effected without in some measure deranging 
society, and so producing a small measure of evil, as a sort 
ci set-off to the good. The revival of learning had paved 
the way for the promulgation of the Scriptures : both had 
combined to break the iron despotism of the Church ; but, 
disabused as to what they had long regarded as most 
venerable, men began to look with coldness, if not repug- 
nance, on other institutions still upheld by the law. The 
same rights of seignory which had given rise to the revolt 
of the English "Wat Tyler, and to the Jacquerie in France, 
now provoked the memorable Peasants' War in Germany, 
and set the whole empire in flames. The insurrection, 
which had its origin in Helgovia, assumed its most for- 
midable phase in Thuringia, where it was headed by a 
&natic named Munzer, a reprobate of the worst class. 
Polygamy was one of the doctrines of this impostor ; and 
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a band of poor ignorant women, deluded by bis specious 
orations, accepted tbe creed, and marcbed in arms witb 
bis rabble bost, under a standard of tbeir own. Tbe in- 
surgents committed tbe greatest excesses, destroyed a 
number of convents and castles, and made prisoners of 
tbeir inmates. Many ladies of rank, wives and daugbters 
of nobles, fell into tbeir bands, and were in£unously 
treated. At last tbey were rescued by Duke Antony of 
Lorraine, wbo killed nearly tbirty tbousand peasants, in 
tbree pitcbed battles ; and tbe revolt, after partially regain- 
ing ground, was fibmlly suppressed by tbe gallant Frunds- 
berg, wbo, unwilling to stain bis sword witb tbe blood of 
bis countrymen, suffered tbe rebels to disperse in tbe 
nigbt, witbout striking a blow. 

Tbe borrors of insurrection and war were not ocmfined 
to Germany, but desolated Italy, and almost ruined 
France. Louise of Savoy, Ducbess d*Angoul6me, exer- 
cised a paramoimt influence on tbe fortunes of tbe latter 
kingdom. Sbe was the daughter of Pbilip, sovereign 
Duke of Savoy, and in her fifteenth year married Charles 
d'Angoul^me, a prince of the royal house of Bourbon. 
With extraordinary personal beauty, Louise, while yet a 
child, combined the most rare intellectual gifts, and was 
mistress of all the accomplishments of the age. Her fine 
capacity was equal to any effort ; and the impression 
produced by her majestic deportment was such, that even 
ber gay son Francis, after he had ascended the throne, 
and become the most powerful monarch of Europe, never 
addressed her till he had doffed his cap. But ber eminent 
talents, apparent in all ber actions, were almost marred 
by the love of intrigue and Machiavellian policy too often 
associated, by perverse fiite, with the fervid genius of Italy. 
Her still, placid bosom, as it appeared to tbe eye, was a 
well of farious passions, which at times burst forth witb 
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irresistible vehemence, overwhelming herself and all whom 
ihe approached in a common ruin. At such moments^ 
DO consideration had power to restrain her, and she sacri- 
ficed every human feeling to the object in view. 

The illness of Louis the Twelfth, at a time when her 
Km Francis was presumptive heir to the crown, inspired 
Louise with premature expectations of sovereign power, 
and the Queen-consort, Anne of Bretagne, looking forward 
to a similar event, hastened to remove from France all 
her treasures and valuables, in dread of the moment when 
her enemy Louise should wield the supreme authority. 
Bat the Duchess d'Angoul^me gave secret instructions to 
the Governor of Anjou, Marshal de Gi6, who was devoted 
to her interest, to intercept the spoil, and to seize Anne 
herself if she should attempt to cross the frontier. The 
Qneen had no intention of leaving the kingdom, and re- 
mained at the bedside of her husband, mournfully awaiting 
his dissolution ; but her rich effects were all forwarded, 
and, as arranged by Louise, stopped on the way by 
Marshal de Gi6. At this juncture the King recovered ; 
Louise, from being the centre of all eyes, sank again into 
a simple duchess, and Anne was once more the ascendant 
star. The unfortunate Marshal trembled, and not without 
cause, for in a few days he was called on to explain his 
oonduct, and brought to trial for treason. He pleaded in 
his defence that he had acted under the orders of Louise ; 
bat the latter, confronting him in court, boldly denied the 
fact, eliciting from her victim a touching retort, almost in 
the words used by Wolsey, under circumstances of a 
parallel character — " Had I but served God, madam, as 
I have served you, I should not have a great account to 
render at the hour of death." 

But the most momentous incident in the life of Louise 
was her fatal attachment to Bourbon, which, in its results, 
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not only entailed a series of calamities on ber fEimilj and 
on France, but operated in the most baneful manner on 
other nations. Charles de Bourbon, the famous Constable, 
originally a poor cadet of the royal house, had, in right of 
his wife, Suzanne, succeeded to the vast inheritance of 
Bourbon-Beaujeu, which rendered him the wealthiest 
prince in Europe. His handsome person and versatile 
talents, his noble qualities, his career as a soldier and 
deeds of chivalrous daring, marking alike the cavalier and 
the commander, excited universal admiration, while his 
affability and munificence especially endeared him to the 
common people. Left a widower in the prime of life, he 
soon attracted the attention of Louise, who, after some 
ineffectual coquetting, openly made overtures for his hand. 
Bourbon, with more pride than policy, as openly declined 
the alliance, an indignity which any lady must have felt 
severely, but which excited the deepest resentment in the 
stormy heart of Louise. All her thoughts were now 
given to revenge, for which she found a ready instrument 
in the Chancellor Dupratt, a bitter enemy of Bourbon, 
and servile in his devotion to herself. At his suggestion, 
the Duchess, as niece of the deceased Duke Pierre de 
Bourbon, father-in-law of the Constable, claimed the im- 
mense estates of the latter ; her cause was espoused by 
the King, and an obsequious court of law, of which 
Dupi^tt was president, pronounced an unjust verdict in 
her favour. Meanwhile Bourbon was held up to the de- 
rision and contempt of the courtiers. His high spirit 
was chafed by a thousand slights, and everything was 
done to wound, annoy, and humiliate him. At this 
moment, when all the worst passions of his heart were 
aroused, he was visited by an emissary from Charles the 
Fifth, inviting him, in the joint names of the Emperor 
and Henry the Eighth of England, to enter into a secret 
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'^'eaty, in which they formally engaged to secure him the 
crown of France. Actuated both by ambition and 
xevenge, he too readily yielded to this temptation ; after 
m SQceession of romantic adventures, he contrived to pass 
the frontier, reached the imperial army under the Marquis 
de Peacara, and soon re-appeared in the naked borders of 
Trance, at Marseilles, as an enemy and an invader. 

Louise, when too late, regretted the precipitancy, if 
act the injustice of her conduct ; and now sought, by 
lier wise counsels, to temper the fury and impetuosity of 
JVancis. Marseilles being relieved, the im[)erial forces 
xetreated into Italy, whither they were followed by a 
Trench army, under the Admiral Bonnivet, a gallant but 
jaah commander, who, pushing forward to the relief of 
Milan, came up with Bourbon at the heights of Sessia, 
and there engaged in a desperate and bloody conflict. 
Bonnivet, who had too surely counted on victory, was 
completely defeated, and obliged to seek safety in flight, 
leaving the flower of his splendid army dead on the field. 
Among those i^ho fell was the Chevalier Bayard, the 
mirror of French chivalry, whose character has been 
summed up in those epigrammatic words — sans peur et 
msns reproche. The gallant knight received a mortal 
wound, while seeking to cover the retreat, or rather 
the flight, of his countrymen, and was instantly lifted 
to the ground by his esquire, while his blanched lips 
articulated — "Jesfiy mon Dieu, je suis mortJ** Desiring 
his sword to be planted upright in the ground, he turned 
his closing eyes on the hilt, which was shaped like a 
eroes, and was fisdntly murmuring a prayer, when Bourbon, 
in hot pursuit of the flying enemy, galloped up. Re- 
<Sogni8ing Bayard, his ancient friend and comrade, he was 
overwhelmed with sorrow, and burst into tears. " Keep 
those tears, Charles de Bourbon, for yourself and for 
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France," said the dying soldier : " What is the wound 
you have given me, compared with that you have inflicted 
on your country l" And with this mournful reproach^ 
the good knight fell back, and in a few minutes was a 
corpse. 

But worse disasters for France, already so weakened 
and humbled, were soon to follow. Despite the urgent 
entreaties of Louise, Francis crossed the fisital boundary 
of the Alps at the head of another army, to attempt the 
retrieval of his shattered fortimes ; and a sanguinary- 
engagement at Pavia terminated in his total overthrow, 
and beheld him disabled on the field, wounded, and a 
prisoner. A few words conveyed the dismal tidings to 
his mother : " Madam, all is lost but honour.** 

Louise now reaped the bitter fruits of her ungovernable 
and unscrupulous passions. She had deprived Bourbon, 
an innocent and deeply-wronged man, whom she had 
professed to love, of his birthright and name, driven him 
into exile, and provoked him, after so often hazarding his 
life in the service of his country, to fight in the ranks ot 
her hereditary enemies. A signal retribution had over- 
taken her, and the man she had thought to crush as 
a moth or a worm, was the instrument of its infliction : 
France and her young King were both prostrate at the 
feet of Bourbon. 

The sole comfort of Louise in this hour of anguish was 
her daughter, the beautiful and famous Marguerite de 
Yalois, Duchess d'Alen9on, and afterwards the Queen of 
Navarre. The mother and daughter were not more 
tenderly attached to each other than to Francis, who, on 
his part, fully reciprocated their affection ; and so firm 
was their union, that, in the profane spirit of the time, 
they gave themselves the appellation of the Trinity. 
The feelings which united Marguerite and Francis were 
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(^ the most devoted kind. The King, equally proud of 
her beanty and her genius, delighted to address her by 
the most complimentary, as well as most endearing 
names ; and such terms as ** ma mignonney" " my Mar- 
gaerite of Marguerites,** but feebly expressed his admira- 
tion and affection. Marguerite deserved all his love and 
all his homage. The charms of her person and her mind, 
though rarely surpassed, were not more captivating than 
the sweetness of her temper, the suavity of her manners, 
and the genuine kindness of her heart. At the same 
time^ she excelled the most accomplished ladies of the 
day in her attainments and learning ; and while she 
was surrounded by all the fascinations of the court, loved 
to loiter unobserved on the bleak steeps of Parnassus. 
Flattery did not withhold from her its customary tribute 
of incense, and in compliment to her personal attractions, 
she received the title of the Fourth Grace ; while as 
a scholar, a novelist, and a poet^ she shares with Sappho 
the proud designation of the Tenth Muse. 

Marguerite was in her seventeenth year when, at the 
express desire of Louis the Twelfth — ^for the crown had 
not yet devolved on her brother — she became the wife 
of Charles, Duke d'Alengon, himself but twenty. The 
young bride was in the first blush of bloom and beauty, 
as well as of life. Large eyes of deep clear blue shone 
beneath her dazzling forehead, which seemed to blend 
with her long golden tresses, looped up, rather than 
confined, by a circlet of gems. Of a majestic height, her 
figure was slender, but exquisitely rounded, and combined 
the symmetry of the Medicis with the grace of the gazelle. 
The bridegroom, D'Alen^on, was handsome, but devoid 
of every quality that could win the respect, or engage 
the affection, of a young and gifbed woman. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the marriage was an unhappy 
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one, particularly to Marguerite. ^ Shut up in the dreary- 
castle of Argentau, the seat of her jealous and morose 
hushand, she had no resource but to devote herself to 
literature ; and, drawing around her a few choice spirits, 
including Clement Marot, the celebrated poet, she occu- 
pied her leisure with the composition of the Heptameron 
— ^which, indeed, it had been better for her feir £sime 
never to haye written. Correspondence with her brother 
and the good Bishop of Meaux, with the diligent study 
of the Holy Scriptures, by which she was gradually led 
to adopt the doctrines of the Huguenots, afforded her 
more genuine consolation, and strengthened her for the 
still greater sorrows she was yet to sustain. While these 
were her pursuits in retirement, at other times, when 
summoned to the splendid court of Francis, she was 
beset by flatterers, parasites, and lovers, and surrounded 
by all the temptations of a gay and dissolute capital 
She passed through this ordeal with becoming dignity, 
and with an unblemished reputation. Yet so incorrigible 
was the corruption of the time, that, in one instance, 
she was even subjected to violence; and the Admiral 
Bonnivet, the handsomest and most dangerous of her 
admirers, is charged with attempting the crime which, 
in a succeeding generation, attached indelible odium to 
the name of BothwelL 

The fatal battle of Pavia, mainly lost by his cowardice, 
was the death-blow of the sickly D'Alen9on, who survived 
his ignominous flight but a short time, when, sinking 
into an unhonoured grave, he left Marguerite, with his 
large estates, the precious legacy of freedom. Marguerite 
was impatient to fly to the bedside of her loved brother, 
now reported to be dying, in his solitary prison at 
Madrid. A safe-conduct, limiting her visit to two months, 
was wrung from the reluctant Emperor ; and after re- 
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peated delays, and a painful separation from her mother, 
the Princess embarked at the little port of Aigues-Mortes, 
and sailed for Spain. 

Scarcely could she support the tardy progress of her 
journey, even after she had landed in Catalonia. ** Oh ! 
how tedious,** she writes, in a chanson composed on the 
road, " is the way to that goal where all my happiness 
reposes 1 My eyes look everywhere for a messenger, and 
I pray to God continually to give back health to my 
King: — 

" O qn'il sera le bien vena, 
Geloi qui firappant k ma porte 
Dlra, le Boi est revenu 
En Ba sant^ tres bonne et forte. 
Alors sa sceur, plus mal qoe morie, 
Gourra baiser le messager, 
Qoi telles nouvelles apporte 
Que son fr^re est bora de danger." 

Far other news awaited the unhappy princess. She 
found Francis, whom she had seen depart for Italy in 
the pride of life and health, stretched on a bed of pain, 
in what appeared to be the last throes of mortal sickness. 
The physicians gave no hope of his recovery, for, what- 
ever they might do for his suffering body, they could not 
minister to the diseased mind, or pluck from the seared 
memory a rooted sorrow ; and it was only the consoling 
love of his sister, the healing hand of woman, that could 
raise up the fidlen King. The careful nursing, the society, 
the soothing words of Marguerite, ever night and day by 
his side, effected what was indeed beyond medicine or 
the leech's skill ; and, aroused by her presence, Francis 
gradually became convalescent. In the interim. Margue- 
rite spared no effort to obtain his release from captivity. 
After incessant evasions, the Emperor was compelled, by 
z 2 
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her unwearied exertions and representationsy to take the 
subject into serious consideration, and a treaty for the 
liberation of Francis was drawn up ; but the terms were 
so exacting and humiliating, that Marguerite could not 
counsel its acceptance. Francis now began to despair ; 
but not so his intrepid sister. It was her happy fortune 
to captivate every one she approached, whether noble or 
plebeian ; and in the narrow sphere of her brother's 
prison, her sweet and enchanting demeanour had won 
the devotion of a poor Moorish slave, employed to bring 
wood for the King's fire. One day, when the sQent tears 
were chasing each other down her blanched cheek, this 
humble partisan threw himself at her feet, bewailed the 
captivity of the Eling, and her own sorrow, and suggested 
a plan for his escape. Francis, whose height and figure 
countenanced the deception, was, after dyeing his com- 
plexion, to pass out in the dress of the slave, while the 
latter remained a prisoner in his stead; and relays of 
horses were to be provided on the road, to carry him 
without delay to the frontier. Marguerite eagerly caught 
at the project, which was as readily embraced by Francis; 
but a treacherous page, who was admitted to their confi- 
dence, communicated their design to the Emperor, and the 
fugitive King was discovered and arrested just as he was 
quitting his prison. 

The part which Marguerite took in this transaction 
was denounced as a breach of faith, and it was determined, 
on this plea, to make her also a captive, directly the 
period of her safe-conduct, now drawing to a close, left 
her at the Emperor's mercy. A friendly message from 
Bourbon warned the princess of her danger ; and though 
it seemed impossible that she could reach the frontier in 
the time that remained, she was instantly in the saddle, 
passed unmolested from Madrid, and made her way 
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througli storm and rain, over rushing torrents and 
almost impassable mountains, to the Pyrenees, where she 
arrived only an hour before the time prescribed expired. 

But, though no longer sharing his captivity, the heart 
of Marguerite was still in the prison-chamber of her 
brother ; and she knew no peace till, through the united 
exertions of herself and Louise, supported by the loyalty 
and devotion of the nation, Francis was restored to 
liberty. Perhaps he would have stood better with pos- 
terity, had he died in the majesty of his misfortunes. 

Superior to the narrow prejudices of Louise and 
Francis, Marguerite was the mother of the French 
Beformation; and it is siugular that the same great 
movement was fostered in England by a woman no less 
beautiful, and raised by capricious fortune to the danger- 
ous partnership of the throne. The name of Anne 
Boleyn, after being assailed with a thousand slanders, 
the weak inventions of malice, bigotry, and faction, still 
awakens the deepest feelings of sympathy and veneration 
in every English heart. Beauty, wit, learning, piety, all 
the accomplishments, the attractions, the graces, and the 
virtues of her sex, were concentrated in this lovely and 
most &scinating woman, whom poetry might have de- 
picted as an angel, if misfortune had not made her a 
queen. Blemishes, indeed, she had — who is without? 
but, as in the case of Marguerite de Valois, for some time 
her mistress and model, they were but skin-deep — not of 
the heart ; belonging to the age rather than herself In 
her, levity was but a manner, and the little excesses of 
court life became guileless pastimes, followed more from 
&ahion than inclination. Her accomplishments were as 
varied as they were numerous, and she especially excelled 
as a musician, playing with equal skill on the harp, the 
violin, and thefiule ! Chateaubriant, a French nobleman 
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and courtier, describing her appearance in the splendid 
saloons of Francis the First, compares her musical per- 
formances with those of Orpheus, and affirms that they 
would have enchained the attention even of wolves and 
bears. As a dancer she might have disputed the palm 
with Taglioni; and her French admirer tells us that 
many new figures and steps, invented and introduced by 
the young English belle, were distinguished by her name. 
It is true, Anne played at cards and chess, and occasion- 
ally shook the dice-box ; but these were the prevailing 
amusements of the day, countenanced equally by the 
Protestant Marguerite de Valois and the orthodox 
Catholic Princess Mary ; and Anne did not, like Mary, 
spend the greater portion of her leisure in the masculine 
diversion of betting. The ill-fated Wyatt, speaking in 
the language and with the feelings of a lover, describes 
her personal charms as ^rare and admirable." ''Her 
fevour," he continues, in more pedantic terms, ''passing 
sweet and cheerful, was enhanced by her noble presence 
of shape and fashion, representing both mildness and 
majesty.*' Her beauty, however, like the soul within, 
was not absolutely faultless, and envy soon discovered 
that her left hand was furnished with the rudiment of 
a sixth finger, and that a large mole, carefully concealed 
by a collar-band, disfigured her fair round throat. 

Anne, though contracted by her femily to Sir Piers 
Butler, early conceived a sincere attachment for Henry 
Percy, son of the Earl of Northumberland, to whom she 
was induced to make a secret promise of marriage, which 
the young nobleman imprudently sufiered to transpire. 
The news was communicated to Henry the Eighth, and 
awakened the sturdy King to the fact that, though yoked 
indissolubly to another, he was himself enslaved by Anne's 
artless charms. In this dilemma he had recourse to his 
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inMlible counsellor and favourite, Cardinal Wolsej, that 
** great child of fortune," the bark of whose mighty genius 
was to be shivered on the rock of this headstrong passion. 
The Cardinal's first step, in seeking to forward the King's 
views, was to attempt to shake the fidelity of the accepted 
lover. " I marvel not a little at thy folly," he said, in a 
conversation with Percy, which we must greatly abridge, 
''that thou wouldst thus affiance thyself to a foolish 
young girl yonder in the court, Anne Boleyn. Dost 
thou not consider the estate that God " — (alas ! how often 
has that name been pro&ned in the mouth of a cardinal) 
— " hath called thee to in this world ? It had been most 
convenient and meet to have had thy fitther's consent in 
ihis case, and to have acquainted the King's Majesty 
therewith. But now see what you have done through 
your wilfulness. You have not only oifended your fitther, 
bat also your loving sovereign lord, and matched yourself 
with such a one as neither the King nor your father will 
consent to." Hereupon the young nobleman, instead of 
turning fiercely on the busy Cardinal, in the ruffling style 
of a Fauconbridge, began to cry, like a penitent and ter- 
rified boy. " Sir, I knew not the King's pleasure," he 
said, ''and am sorry for it. I considered I was of good 
years^ and thought myself able to choose a convenient 
wife as my fimcy should guide me, not doubting that my 
lord and father would have been right well content. 
And in this matter I have gone so far that I really know 
not how to discharge myself or my conscience." But 
conscience, whatever it might be to a peer, was a small 
barrier in the eyes of a cardinal ; and no sooner was the 
word mentioned, than Wolsey considered the affidr settled, 
and dismissed the young man with this soothing interro- 
gatory : — " Thinkest thou that the King and I know not 
what we have to do in such weighty matters as this ]" 
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But Anne, animated by a woman's sensibilities and a 
woman's devotion, was not yanqnished so easily as her 
lover ; and she manifested coldness, and even repugnance^ 
at the tender advances of the King. Fear, fiunily influ- 
ence, and intrigue, resentment at the defection of Perqr, 
and perhaps a &int inkling of ambition, combined, at 
length, to overcome her reluctance ; and the dissolution 
of Henry's marriage with Katharine of Arragon too soon 
advanced her to the fittal dignity of Queen. 

Anne's fall was as precipitate as her elevation. Prompted 
by a new passion, Henry found means to have her imj^ 
cated in a common accusation with her brother Lord 
Eochfort, and four officers of the court. Sir Henry Norris, 
Sir Francis Weston, Mark Smeaton, and Brereton. The 
evidence offered in support of the cruel charge would 
have been ludicrous, had it not been also, in respect to its 
object, atrocious and monstrous. Everything was done 
to wring a confession from the alleged partners of har 
guilt ; but only Mark Smeaton, a man of ignoble birth, 
writhing under the tortures of the rack, could be induced 
to say a word to criminate her. An offer of his life, on 
the same ignominious terms, was indignantly rejected by 
Norris, who declared that he would " rather die a thousand 
deaths than accuse the Queen of a crime of which he 
believed her to be innocent." Anne herself after sub- 
mitting with patient dignity to the insult of a sham trial, 
heard with composure the sentence which condemned her, 
in the flower of her life, to be beheaded or burnt alive, at 
the pleasure of her ruthless consort.. From that wicked 
tribunal she solemnly appealed, with clasped hands and 
upraised eyes, to the Judgment-Seat of Heaven* "0 
Father! O Ci-eator!" she cried, yet standing in the 
felon's bar, "thou, who art the way, the life, and the 
truth, thou knowest whether I have deserved this deatL" 
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Nor did her fortitude subside, when, solitary and friend- 
leas, she returned to the gloom of her prison-chamber. 
Severed from the world, deprived of her short-lived state, 
its pomps, pleasures, and vanities, she was sustained and 
cheered by the noble energies of her own mind, by the 
consolations of religion, and by the soothing admonitions 
of the Holy Scriptures. For her, death had no terrors, 
and she lightened the more serious duties of preparation 
by the composition of a dirge, beautifully expressive of 
her composure and resignation, and which, afler setting it 
to music, she sang with her accustomed sweetness. One 
stanza^ ringing with the inspiration of the heart, shows 
how completely she was reconciled to her fitte : — 

" O Death I rook me asleep ! 

Bring on my quiet rest, 
Let pass my very guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful breast. 
Bing out the doleful knell I 
Let its sound my death tell : 
For I must die. 
There is no remedy. 
For now I die 1" 

On the scaffold she preserved the same calm and ma- 
jestic demeanour ; and it was remarked by an eye-witness, 
who had seen her in the heyday of her power, that she 
had never looked so lovely and engaging as at that awful 
moment. Standing by the side of the block, she addressed 
a few touching words to the spectators, declaring that she 
came there only to die, and thus yield herself humbly to 
the will of the King. "To me,** cried the innocent 
victim of a tyrant's passions, " he was ever a good and 
gentle sovereign lord. K any person will meddle with 
my cause, I require them to judge the best. Thus I take 
my leave of the world and of you ; and I heartily desire 
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you all to pray for me/' She calmly laid her head on 
the block, observing, " Alas, poor head 1 in a very brief 
space thou wilt roll in the dust ; and as in life thou didst 
not merit to wear the crown of a queen, so in death thou 
deservest no better fate than this." And, again entreat- 
ing the prayers of those around, she commeuded her 
chastened soul to God, and submitted to the stroke of 
the executioner. 

Such was the end of one who may be regarded, under 
Providence, as the first cause, author, and nursing-mother, 
80 to speak, of the Beformation in England. ITever was 
so great a work effected in so short a time, or by means 
so gentle and so blameless. A young and innocent 
woman, by her sagacity and prudence, as much as by the 
influence of her charms, proved more than a match for 
a powerful camerilla, a wily cardinal, and a subtle legate, 
overthrowing in a few brief weeks, by her indomitable 
constancy, that colossal ecclesiastical despotism which had 
for a thousand years ruled both king and people. History 
has yet to render justice to the character of Queen Anne 
Boleyn — ^to her high motives, her noble aspirations, her 
virtues, and her genius ; and humanity will never deny a 
sigh to her misfortunes and her fate. 

What one Queen so assiduously fostered, and so care- 
fully established, another, her contemporary and succes- 
sor, vainly sought to eradicate. When the English crown 
devolved on Mary, the seeds of the Beformation were too 
widely disseminated, and had taken too deep a root, to be 
violently plucked up, even by the horrible means which, 
not without reason, obtained for the recusant Queen the 
epithets of " scarlet " and " bloody." Bigotry, indeed, im- 
pelled Mary to acts which one shudders to associate with 
the tender name of woman, and blushes to record. They 
were, if possible, the more revolting in her case, and the 
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more disgraceful, as the loyal affection of the people had 
advanced her to the throne, with a full knowledge of her 
attachment to Rome, yet had refrained from exacting 
any guarantee for the maintenance of the national £Euth. 
Soon they discovered that Mary regarded them only as 
heretics ; and, in fiact, her pious fury, arrested by no 
scruple, outstripped the zeal of her most intolerant pre- 
lates, and Gardiner and Pole found the English Church 
again subject to the Pope, at the moment that they were 
secretly considering how to maintain its independence. 
Such measures naturally excited a general feeling of dis- 
content ; and Sir Thomas Wyatt, and other Protestant 
leaders, impatient of papal ascendancy, availed them- 
selves of this disaffected spirit to raise an insurrection, 
with the view of recovering the crown for Lady Jane 
Grey, who, at the time a prisoner in the Tower, was com- 
pletely in the power of Mary, and hence, instead of being 
benefited, could not but be placed in extreme jeopardy by 
their rash proceedings. 

Lady Jane Grey was one of the most shining characters 
of the age ; and, by a happy destiny — for she was illus- 
trious rather by her sorrows and her virtues, than by her 
deeds — she remains to this hour one of the most poptdar 
heroines on the page of history. Beautiful, accomplished, 
learned, she was no less pious than gifted, and the angelic 
sweetness of her temper won the admiration and applause 
of her bitterest enemies. Like Titus, she sought never 
to lose a day ; and her time was distributed, in allotted 
and regular portions, between the duties of religion, the 
pursuit of learning, the management of her household, 
and the endearing occupations of domestic life. Far from 
Coveting the splendours of royalty, she preferred the simple 
pleasures of retirement, and would have wished to hide 
herself like the violet, under the veil of her own modesty- 
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When, on the death of Edward the Sixth, she was saluted 
as Queen, she fell down in a swoon, and not till her ambi- 
tious but imbecile husband resorted to violence, would she 
consent, by any overt act, to assume the perilous title. 
She abdicated her brief sovereignty with eager satisfac- 
tion, though fully aware of the responsibility and the 
danger in which it had involved her. In her last moments 
she was attended by Feckenham, Mary's chaplain, a 
zealous but not intolerant Catholic, who, though at first 
regarding her as a heretic, ended by deeming her an angel, 
and was wrung to the heart by her gentleness and sub- 
missicm. Jane mildly told him that her time was too short 
for controversy ; and, flying to the Queen, he procured her 
a respite of three days, in the delusive hope that, in this 
interval, he might restore such a saint to Kome. But the 
pious lady informed him, with a sweet smile, that he had 
placed a wrong construction on her words, as she was 
quite ready to die, but wished to avoid all religious discus- 
sions. " True it was," she added, " her flesh shuddered, 
as was natural to frail mortality, but her spirit would 
spring rejoicing into eternal light, where she hoped th^ 
mercy of God would receive it." And in this frame of 
mind, composed, solemn, but not sad, she ascended the 
terrible scaffold, still reeking with the blood of her hus- 
band, and laid down her unblemished life. 

But Mary was not content with political victims and 
the tame justice of the axe ; her pious fury demanded 
martyrs, and could only be appeased by the lurid flames of 
persecution. In the upper walks of life, aU were ready to 
conform, and so escaped harmless ; but the humbler classes, 
animated by a higher spirit, clung to the pure doctrines of 
the Reformation, and boldly accepted the crown of martyr- 
dom. Women of all ages walked without fear to the 
stake, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer 
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in sach a cause, and could follow, at an humble distance, in 
the footsteps of the devout Cranmer, the meek Latimer, 
and the holy Ridley. Among these genuine saints was 
Mrs. Joyce Lewis, the wife of a Warwickshire gentleman, 
residing at Mancetta, who, amidst the seductions of a gay 
and dissipated life, had been attracted and converted by 
the preaching of Glover. On being cited before the Bishop^ 
her husband, though a resolute man, was terrified into 
submission ; but Joyce adhered to her faith, and refused 
the orthodox tests of adoring the crucifix and crossing 
herself with holy water. Persevering in her constancy, 
she was thrown into a loathsome dungeon, and condemned 
to be burnt alive ; but her devout behaviour in prison so 
affected the Sheri^ that he continually evaded carrying 
out the sentence during his term of office ; and thus she 
spent twelve months in confinement, in patient expecta- 
tion of her terrible fate. This dreadful period of agony 
was devoted to prayer and religious meditation; and when, 
at last, the long-contemplated hour of martyrdom arrived, 
she could hail it as a relief On the previous night, she 
was visited by a Catholic priest, who earnestly besought 
her to confess ; but she calmly replied, that she " had con- 
fessed to Christ her Saviour, and looked to Him alone for 
forgiveness." When apprised by the Sheriff that she 
must proceed to the stake, she said in a firm voice — 
" Master Sherifl^ your message is welcome, and I thank 
my God that he will permit me to venture my life in His 
service." She exhibited the same composure and lofty 
fortitude at the stake, though the spectators, forming an 
immense multitude, co\ild not repress their tears ; and as 
the flames shot up around, her face was seen raised to 
Heaven, shining with the same serene light that beamed 
from that of St. Stephen. 

The last days of Mary were embittered equally by 
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domestic sorrow and vexation, and by political calamity. 
Her husband, Philip of Spain, whom she had loved with 
all the little fei'vour of which her nature was capable, 
neglected and deserted her ; and she was happily disap- 
pointed in her hopes of becoming a mother. The French 
easily snatched from her feeble hand the keys of Calais, 
the gate of France, adding humiliation to misfortune ; and 
so deeply was she affected by this disaster, that she declared 
the fatal name of Calais would, at her death, be found 
engraved on her heart. ITor can we doubt that she was 
also haunted by remorse, and by the gloomy apprehen- 
sions and misgivings which superstition, whatever plea it 
might urge, co\ild neither silence nor banish in so morose 
and so guilty a soul. Death at length relieved the world 
of her presence, and she expired in November, 1558, 
in the 43rd year of her age. 

Scarcely had the priests of Kome administered to Mary 
their last sacrament of Extreme Unction, when the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, amidst the acclamations and rejoicings 
of her subjects, once more planted on the soil of England 
the standard of Protestant trutL This great Princess, 
trained in the hard school of adversity, under jealous sur- 
veillance, a sort of prisoner at large, and sometimes in 
imminent peril of the scaffold, ascended the throne at an 
age which, though it secured her the advantage of a mature 
and experienced- judgment, had not yet thrown off the 
innate weaknesses of her sex. No matrimonial yoke had 
sobered her feelings, or dispelled her romance ; and she 
clung to the foibles and delusions of youth, after its bright 
noon had set. Her character was a strange problem — a 
mystery ; and it was happily said of her, by one who 
knew her well, that " if to-day she was more than a man, 
to-morrow she was less than a woman." Yet allowance 
must be made for a princess who, from her earliest child- 
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hood, was exposed to the adulation, intrignes, and sinister 
addresses of gay, brilliant, and handsome courtiers, eager 
to seize a hand which might hereafter grasp a sceptre or 
confer a crown ; and, under such circumstances, we may 
forgive, in the decline of middle age, what indeed appears 
ridiculous in the matron of seventy. 

Elizabeth was only thirteen when she excited the ambi- 
tious hopes of the unprincipled Lord Admiral Seymour, the 
Adonis of his time. At this early age she received from him 
an offer of marriage, which she rejected in terms that, 
comparing them with her tender years, induce a suspicion 
that they were dictated by an older and wiser head. 
Seymour, however afflicted by her refusal, consoled him- 
self within a week by marrying Katharine Parr, whose 
previous consort, bluif King Henry, had been but a month 
dead. Elizabeth went to reside with the happy pair, and 
Seymour took advantage of her presence, to insinuate 
himself into her good graces. Her severe studies, which 
included the principal classic authors in their native 
tongue, and the New Testament in Greek, were often 
invaded by the handsome Admiral, with whom the young 
Princess delighted to flirt and romp, in a manner credit- 
able to neither party. The death of Katharine Parr left 
Seymour at liberty to renew his proposal to Elizabeth, 
now in her sixteenth year, and possessing at least an ordi- 
nary share of personal attractions. There is reason to 
believe that, through the connivance of her attendants, he 
obtained secret interviews with the Princess, at hours 
when no male visitor should have been admitted, and it is 
certain that Elizabeth did not absolutely repel his 
addresses. On one occasion, she was told by Parry, her 
treasurer, that Seymour " would come and see her grace ;" 
^ which declaration,** says this loquacious gossip, in his 
candid confession, << she seemed to take very gladly. On 
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which casting in my mind the reports I had heard of a 
marriage between them, and observing that at all times 
she showed such countenance that it appeared she was 
very glad to hear of him, I took occasion to ask her 
whether, if the council would like it, she would marry with 
him. Whereto she replied, * When that comes to pass, I 
shall do as Grod will put into my mind.' " Undoubtedly a 
very prudent answer, which, perhaps, would have silenced 
Master Parry, if Elizabeth's confidante, Kate Ashley, had 
not " disclosed so many particulars to him, especially of 
the late Queen Katharine finding her husband with his 
arms about her grace " — not a discouraging remiuiscence 
to so wily an intriguer. All Seymour's schemes, however, 
were baffled by the council, or rather by the superior 
craft of his brother ; and his audacious courtship of the 
King's sister was expiated on the scafibld. 

Though Elizabeth clung through life to the solitary 
state of single blessedness, no Princess or Queen — perhaps 
no woman — ever received more proposals for her hand ; 
and to the last she was surrounded by a host of admirers, 
who saw on her faded cheeks all the glowing bloom of 
youth. Such a state of things naturally provoked slander 
and afforded ground for continual scandals ; and, indeed, 
some letters lately published, in the Life and Times of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, by the lamented Sir Harris 
Nicolas, cast grave and serious imputations on the illus- 
trious name of Elizabeth. But, in the first instance, it 
was chiefly on Robert Dudley, whom she created Earl of 
Leicester, and, subsequently, on the chivalrous Earl of 
Essex, that she bestowed her protection and favour. 
Her regard for Leicester was so strong, and so openly 
evinced, that, at one time, it occasioned real alarm to her 
ministers ; and the cold and cautious Burleigh ventured 
to make it the subject of a sarcasm. Elizabeth had 
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appointed Leicester to the post of Mafiter of the Horse, 
when she was informed hj the great minister of the 
naptials of the Duchess of Suffolk with her equeny, 
Adrian Stokes. ''What!** exclaimed the Queen, ''has 
she married her horsekeeper I" "Yea, your. majesty," 
was the cautitic reply, "and she says you would like 
to do the same." Yet, at this time, Liecester was 
already married, and his wife, the heautiful and amiable 
Amy Robsart, rendered immortal by the magic genius of 
Scott, was kept a prisoner in the country, lest her pre- 
sence at court should avert from her perjured husband 
the sunshine of royal favour. A still darker fate awaited 
her, and there is little doubt that, though made to present 
the appearance of an accident, the catastrophe which 
harried her into eternity was a subtle contrivance of the 
perfii'ious ani unscnipuloas Leicester. 

Essex, the favourite of Elizabeth's maturer years, was 
first introduced at court by Leicester, whose daughter he 
had married ; and through his handsome person, and 
' nnmerous engaging qualities, he speedily took precedence 
of all competitors. His haughty spirit, indeed, could ill 
brook the presence of a rival ; and the favour which the 
royal coquette extended for a time to the gallant Charles 
Blount elicited from him so contemptuous a remark, that 
Blount was provoked into sending him a challenge. This 
led to a duel in Marylebone Park, in which Essex was 
slightly wounded, and fHizabeth, who heard of the 
encounter with extreme displeasure, annoyed at the 
arrogance and presumption of Essex, declared with an 
oath, " it was fitting that some one or other should take 
the Earl down, and teach him manners ; otherwise there 
would be no ruling him." 

The impetuous and rash temper of Essex ultimately 
caused his ruin. Presuming on his great influence with 
2 A 
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his royal mistress^ he lost sight of the fact that she was sur-* 
rounded, as sovereigns have seldom been, by able and saga- 
cious ministers, who, by their wise counsels^ overruled the 
mischievous effects that might otherwise have resulted from 
his ascend^cy ; and, emboldened by impunity, he proceeded 
from one extravagance to another, till, in the end, he 
treated the Queen with rudeness, contumely, and even 
violence. On one occasion, Elizabeth was so exasperated 
by his insolent demeanour, that she actually boxed his 
ears, on which the imperious Earl, instead of patiently 
submitting to the correction, turned furiously upon her, 
half-drew his sword, and swore he would not have taken 
such a blow from her father. The Lord- Admiral flung 
himself before his menaced sovereign ; and with difficulty 
Essex, after calling her " a King in petticoats," was per- 
suaded to leave the council-chamber. 

Gradually a great change came over Elizabeth : her 
health began to fail ; her spirits to sink ; and the pro- 
ceedings of Essex in Ireland, where, much against his 
inclination, he had been appointed Lord-Deputy, and 
where he had found everything in disorder, materiallj 
aggravated her depression. Immured in the seclusion of 
Nonsuch, she heard a report of her own death, which had 
been very widely circulated, and, thus reminded of her mor- 
tality, was continually murmuring to herself the ominous 
words — " dead, but not buried." The misguided conduct 
of Essex added to her distress and her perplexities ; and 
at last the haughty noble, after attempting to create an 
insurrection, was brought to trial, convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to be beheaded. 

The poor Queen was now placed in a situation which 
engages both our sympathy and interest. Hesentment, 
justice, the law, her stem and implacable ministers^ 
demanded with one voice the forfeited life of her fJEivourite; 
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but, while she was thus closely pressed by his enemies, 
her own heart became his too willing advocate. No 
sooner was the death-warrant signed than it was recalled, 
suspended, or cancelled ; and, meanwhile, the unhappy 
Elizabeth, even in a£9iction a coquette, at one time feigned 
to be the gayest of the gay, at another sought no disguise 
for her crushed and blighted feelings. Eventually the 
foes of Essex triumphed ; he was brought to the block ; 
and his royal mistress, who then yielded up her last tie to 
the world, was never known to smile again. 

In happier days, Elizabeth had given Essex a ring, 
with an injunction to send it to her, by a safe hand, 
whenever he stood in need of her protection ; and this 
memento of her affection was actually transmitted to the 
Countess of Nottingham, for the purpose of being pre- 
sented to the Queen ; but, betraying the trust reposed in 
her, the Countess never executed the commission. On 
her death-bed, tormented by remorse, she confessed the 
treacherous act to Elizabeth, who had come to visit her, 
and implored the royal pardon ; but the ancient fire of 
the Tudors, still smouldering in those aged veins, was 
kindled by the intelligence ; and, seizing the dying 
woman by the shoulders, the incensed monarch shook her 
in her bed, exclaiming, " God may pardon you, but I never 
wiU!" 

Such were the weaknesses, such the faults, of one of the 
most renowned sovereigns, and most illustrious women, 
that ever adorned the English throne. However she may 
be represented, whatever scandal may allege, or testimony 
almost prove, against her fair fame, Elizabeth occupies a 
pedestal in history accorded to but few ; and England still 
exults in the Augustan splendour and imsurpassed glory 
of her reign. The lofty muse of Shakespeare, the immortal 
wisdom of Bacon, the sagacity of Burleigh, the daring and 
2 A 2 
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enterprise of Drake, the undjing names ci Sydney, 
iRaleigh, and Walednghain, surround this great Prinoess 
like a halo, and, by their association, ^ed additional 
lustre over her character and life. In a troublous period, 
under circumstances of unparalleled dif&culty, when the 
nation was divided by rival factions and by rival sects^ 
she grasped the helm of the state with the spirit, if not 
the hand of a giant, and guided it uninjured through 
every danger. Her will was supreme ; and whether her 
venerable counsellors assembled to deliberate on her toothr 
ache or to give law to Europe — whether she was flirting 
with every comely man in her palace, or majestically re- 
viewing her troops at Tilbury Fort, she was still the bright 
particular star which commanded the homage of every 
eye. She reduced anarchy and confusion to order, estab- 
lished the reformed religion on a basis which, thank 
Heaven ! has never been subverted ; and herself respected, 
while she boldly administered the law. Eich and poor, 
high and low, regarded her with the same devoted, en- 
thusiastic feelings ; and the poor wretch condemned to 
lose his band for protesting against the marriage of her 
highnesii*8 grace with " the little French Duke," could still 
wave his bleeding stump in the air, and cry " God save 
the Queen !" 

Cotemporary with Elizabeth, a f3male sovereign 
swayed also the mighty destinies of France. The too- 
celebrated Catharine de Medicis, daughter of the Duke of 
Urbino, and niece of Pope Clement VII., was bom at 
Florence in 1519, and in her fifteenth year became the 
wife of Henry, Duke of Orleans, son of Francis L, and 
himself destined to wear the Gallic crown. Catharine is 
described by Moreri as being superior, in mental as well 
as personal attractions, to every woman of her time; and 
there can be no doubt that, to extraordinary beauty, she 
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added all the blandishments that Italian craft and great 
nataral gifts could inspire. Her ruling sentiment was 
dismmnlation ; and it was conspicuously manifested at 
every period of her life, by the foulest acts of treachery 
and murder. She was attached by birth rather than 
feeling — ^for she appears to have had no religious principles 
— to the most ultra section of the Catholic party ; but 
her love of intrigue was so inveterate, that she could 
remain stead&st to no cause, and was thus continually 
balancing faction against faction, and veering from one 
side to the other, till in the end she excited the distrust 
and detestation of all Still, she possessed, with many 
aerioiis defects, rare administrative talents, adequate to 
the responsibilities she was called upon to undertake; 
and at times her government was distinguished by a wise 
md temperate spirit, apparently as much in advance of 
herself as of her country and her age. 

Her husband succeeded his fiither, the unfortunate 

Vrancis I., by the title of Henry II. ; and after ten years 

of married life, she presented him with his first child, who 

WBB followed, in quick succession, by nine others, three of 

whom became kings, and one a queen. During this 

«riod France was distracted by political and religious 

lasensions, which, at length, broke forth in civil war ; 

id the household of Catharine was a focus of conspiracy, 

bals, and intrigues. The better to carry out her pro- 

Tts, she surrounded herself by a train of complaisant 

mties, who were dexterously employed to win, by their 

9 and blandishments, those iucorruptible opponents 

to be purchased by gold ; and they who could with- 

d both temptations, were, it is said, removed by poison 

ie dagger. Her children were reared in the fiimiliar 

dee of every vice, that they might become an easier 

in after-life to her overruling influence, and their 
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career was marked throughout by the same vile and 
execrable spirit. During the brief reign of her eldest 
son, Francis II., the husband of the unfortuuate Mary 
Queen of Scots, she contrived to counteract the ascendancy 
of the Guise party, paving the way for a reconciliation 
with Henry of Navarre, which, by dint of corruption and 
intrigue, she accomplished in the succeeding reign, when 
she exercised the supreme authority in the name of her 
son Charles. Her imperious spirit, however, could ill 
brook either the independent tone or the pure faith of the 
Huguenots, and a desperate quarrel soon ensued, on which 
both parties flew to arms, and Catharine, burning for 
revenge, planned and executed the barbarous massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. 

Catharine finally triiimphed over the disorders into 
which her restless spirit of intrigue had plunged the 
kingdom, and handed it over in a peaceful^ if not a pros- 
perous condition, to her son Henry, whom the premature 
death of his brother called from the barbaric throne of 
Poland to that of France. But she was now obliged to 
abdicate her functions, and had the mortification, in her 
retirement, after all her scheming and finessing, to see 
herself succeeded by the hated Guises, the inveterate 
enemies of her house. Humour accuses her of having 
prompted tlie assassination of the Duke de Guise, accom* 
panied as it was by circumstances of the blackest perfidy ; 
but she declared at the time, with the most solemn asse- 
verations, that she was wholly innocent of the crima 
She expired in her seventieth year, in comparative 
obscurity, universally detested and despised. 

Catharine had thought to secure the adhesion of Henry 
of Navarre, gradually drawn nearer and nearer to the 
crown, by the hand of her daughter, the beautiful Mar- 
guerite; but this weak and profligate princess could exei** 
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€186 no influence on the inconstant mind of Henry ; and, 
indeed, she was too intent on the pursuit of pleasure to 
lend herself, by any personal act, to the insidious designs 
of her mother. On Henry's accession to the throne, her 
conduct became such an open scandal, that the monarch 
was compelled to seek a divorce ; and she willingly con- 
sented to the arrangement, when the death of Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es, by an unlooked-for catastrophe, assured her that 
she would not be succeeded by a hated rivaL 

The King was no sooner absolutely liberated, than he 
engaged himself, under a certain contingency, to marry 
Mademoiselle d'Entragues, afterwards created Marquise 
de Vememl, who had succeeded the fair Gabrielle in his 
affections. But the wise Sully left him no time to com- 
plete so disgraceful a contract ; and, while Henry was 
immersed in the giddy vortex of pleasure, his minister 
adroitly hurried forward negotiations for the hand of 
Marie de Medicis, and, after an interval of a few days, 
Henry learnt, to his surprise, that he was again a 
husband. 

Marie, at the time of her marriage, was in her twenty- 
fourth year. Her beauty was of the highest Italian cast 
— dark, soft, majestic, with eyes of melting lustre, and 
long, luxuriant raven tresses. Henry reluctantly quitted 
the chateau of Ins favourite to meet the young Queen at 
Lyons ; but two brief days of her society, though relieved 
by a succession of f&tes and receptions, were sufficient to 
wear out the love and the patience of the gay monarch, 
and, deserting his bride, he flew back to the boudoir of 
his mistress. Such was the first lesson which Marie 
received of the dissolute temperament of her husband, 
afibrding a bitter foretasto of trials and sorrows yet to 
come. The cruel afiront, indeed, which thus met her on 
the threshold of her new career, was quickly followed by 
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sliglits still more marked, and eyery day brought some 
fresli proof of Henry's undisguised infidelity, insensibility, 
and indifference. A marriage formed from ambition on. 
one side, and convenience on the other, could hardly be 
expected to enchain, by its slender ties, a disposition so 
volatile as Henry's ; but, in &ct, his excesses were with- 
out bounds, and, as regards modem times, without parallel 
The unhappy Queen had scarcely reached Paris, when 
she was insulted by the presentation of Madame de 
Vemeuil, who had been appointed by the King to a post 
in her household, and was publicly introduced to ihe 
outraged Marie by the Duchess de Nemours^ a piincesB 
of the blood. Marie, supported by the pride of race and 
of woman, received the audacious favourite with becoming 
dignity, though her quivering lip might slightly reveal 
the wild agitation within. Coldly acknowledging the 
Marquise's obeisance, she turned to her attendant ladies, 
and resumed the conversation which this painful incident 
had interrupted. But Madame de Verneuil, as lost to 
modesty as to virtue, was not to be so easily repulsed ; 
and she impudently joined in the discourse, addressed 
herself directly to Marie, and wrung from the surprised 
Queen the honour of a reply. From this moment her 
rivalry assumed a more marked, offensive, and undisguised 
aspect. 

In such a court, a young and inexperienced Queen 
could assert no authority, and exercise but little influence. 
Her Italian taste, indeed, exhibiting itself in her toilet, 
procured for Marie the undisputed sovereignty of the 
&shions ; but a nature so ambitious and so haughty could 
not be satisfied with such a narrow dominion. The warm 
passions of the south urged her into perpetual contests 
with the King, his parasites, and his mistresses; and 
every encounter diminished, instead of extending, her 
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dignitj and power. Long impnnity had given vice a re- 
cognised poflition at the court of France ; and genioa as 
well as courage — prudence, sagacity, and judgment, were 
required, more than indignant scorn, to meet its unblush- 
ing firont. Every class was infected by the same rauk 
coiTuption, and it was vain to expect shame, when there 
was no idea of purity. Marie insensibly yielded to 
despair, and to the fell spirit of the age ; she encouraged 
her attendants, soon alive to her ruling infirmities, to 
whisper in her ear the gossip of Henry's mistresses, con- 
descended to quarrel with those abandoned women, abused 
them in private, suffered them to meet her in public, and 
thus d^raded herself to their level By such means the 
evil became more widely spread and more deeply rooted ; 
a fidr name ceased to be valued, because, in this indis- 
criminate association, it was no longer honoured ; and 
virtue shrank from untarnished rags, when infamy swept 
by in velvet. 

The inconstancy of Henry, which had so often involved 
him in personal danger, and brought a moral plague on 
the whole French nation, finally produced, as regards 
himself, still more fatal effects. His persecution of the 
Princess de Oond6 compelled that beautiful lady to fly, 
with her insulted husband, to the hostile territory of the 
Netherlands; and a demand for their surrender being 
refused by Philip of Spain, Henry, for this frivolous and 
unworthy cause, determined to plunge his kingdom into 
a sanguinary war. In the midst of his preparations for 
the struggle, he received numerous warnings to prepare 
for another and more gloomy event. His astrologer, 
Thomassin, warned him of his approaching end, and, as it 
is said, predicted not only the day, but the hour of his 
death. One of his nobles was supematurally commanded 
in a vision to announce to him the same awful intelli- 
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gence. Marie, sleeping by Lis side, awoke in the night 
with a piercing cry, and declared that she saw him bleed- 
ing beneath the knife of the assassin. Bat Henry, if he 
possessed no other quality of a hero, was brave to a fault, 
and he affected to laugh at these successive warnings, 
although, in fact, he secretly deemed them prophetic 
On the fatal morning, he was reminded by the Duke de 
Yend6me, his natural son, that the famous astrologer, 
La Brosse, as well as Thomassin, had pronounced that 
day to be fraught with danger to his person, and the 
Duke entreated him to adopt some additional precau- 
tions. " La Brosse," cried the reckless monarch, " is an 
old impostor, who sought to get at your money, and you 
are a simpleton to believe him. My days can only be 
numbered by God." After spending the morning in his 
cabinet, he entered his carriage, and commanded the 
obsequious attendants to proceed to the Arsenal, where, 
intent on forwarding the military armaments, he proposed 
to visit his great minister Sully, the Grand Master of the 
artillery ; and as if under the spell of fate, refused to be 
accompanied by his guards. The messenger of death 
awaited his approach in a narrow street connecting the 
E-ue la Feronnerie with that of St. Honors. Two cum- 
brous waggonSj piled with produce for the market, blocked 
up the crooked thoroughfare, and the attendants pushed 
forward to remove the obstruction, leaving the royal 
carriage unwatched. The assassin, muffled in a capacious 
cloak, stole from his recess, raised himself on the wheel of 
the vehicle, and looked in. Henry was engaged in read- 
ing a letter : the deadly knife, thrust through the open 
window, was unseen ; and the next moment it was buried 
in his heart. 

Nothing could exceed the grief of Marie on hearing 
of the catastrophe, yet such was the factious spirit of the 
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court, that tongues were not wanting, when the first excite- 
ment had passed, to accuse her of complicity in the assassi- 
nation. For this slander history affords not the slightest 
ground ; and there can be no doubt that her sorrow for the 
Eling was sincere, though brief — the poisoned sweets of 
power speedily consoling her for his loss. The station of 
Eegent, to which she had been nominated by Henry 
himself, opened a wide field for her ambition, and, in 
some respects, was not unsuited to her talents ; but 
something more than talent is required for the govern- 
ment of a great nation, and Marie possessed all the arro- 
gance, without the genius, of Irene. She had not even 
the art to secure the affection of her son, who was one 
day to be her sovereign ; and the youthful Louis, while 
externally treated with every mark of respect, was too 
often subjected to the discipline of the rod. After one 
of these ill-advised whippings, Marie, as usual, rising on 
■his appearance, received him with a profound obeisance, 
when Louis addressed her in words which might have 
alarmed a more timid mind. " Madam,'* said he, sternly, 
** I should be better pleased with a little less curtseying 
and a little less flogging.** 

A conspiracy, hatched in Louis* favourite resort, the 
fiilconry, by De Luynes, the master of his hawks, a clerk, 
and a gardener, the monarch's choice companions, termi- 
nated the arbitrary reign of Marie ; and from being the 
ruler of France she became a prisoner in the gloomy 
fortress of Blois. But the fiJlen Princess was not yet 
without friends. A plan was arranged for her escape ; 
and in the middle of a dark night she contrived, not 
without difficulty and pain, to squeeze her now portly 
person through the window of her closet, and then 
descended by a rope-ladder to the narrow ramparts. 
Here, however, both her strength and courage were ex- 
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haiuted, and she declared heradf unable io oontinne the 
descent to the fosse surrounding the walls of the ch&teau. 
In this dilemma her two attendants wrapped h^ in a 
mantle, and hazarded the perilous expedient of lowering 
her by a rope. She reached the ground in safety, sprang 
into a carriage which was in waiting, and four fleet 
horsefly impelled by whip and spur, bore her to a secure 
refuge. 

The final ruin of Marie was accomplished by Bichelieu, 
whom she had, in the day of hear power, first started on 
his career of greatness. While Louis the Thirteoith 
employed his little mind in daubing prints, and his 
leisure in beating a drum or blowing a horn, the subtle 
minister, though wielding all the prerogatives of a kin^ 
could still feel a nenrous jealousy of Marie. His vindic- 
tive enmity pursued her in her exile, when, a wanderer 
and a fugitive, she sought an asylum, first in distracted 
England, where her daughter shared the throne of Charles, 
and subsequently in the inhospitable capital of the 
Netherlauda It was reserved for a poor artist to give 
a last shelter to the widow of Henry the Fourth, in 
brighter times his patroness and benefactress, the unhappy 
mother of France's King and England's Queen. In a 
small chamber, in an obscure street of Cologne, in which 
the glowing genius of Kubens had been ushered into the 
world, the once fascinating and all-powerful Marie de 
Medicis — so long surrounded by regal splendours, at- 
tended by nobles, and invested with absolute authority — 
here, on a wretched bed, in a state of destitution, and 
after she had been reduced to the necessity of burning 
the miserable furniture in her chamber as firewood — ^the 
great Marie de Medicis expired, with her latest breath 
murmuring in prayer the name of her undutiful son. 

In the sixteenth century the court of France was, in 
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■lore than one iostance, the cradle of misfortune to 
Royalty. Here it was that tho lovely Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots, as wife of the youog Dauphin, afterwards 
Francis the Second, commenced, in the marhle halls of 
Fontainebleau, her chequered course of gaiety and sorrow. 
From this sunny atmosphere she was transplanted to the 
chilly north, in the very flower of youth and beauty, 
though already a widow. Scotland, so long left to the 
uneasy sway of a regency, was now torn by fiEustions, 
distracted by religious discords, and barely preserved 
from the worst excesses of anarchy. Such a kingdom 
was a sad heritage for so young, so gentle, so inexpe- 
rienced, and so brilliant a woman. After sitting at the 
fidry feet of Marguerite de Yalois, and mingling in the 
goigeous dissipation of the Louvre, with the chansons of 
Clement Marot, and the courtly lips of De Kohan or 
Montmorency, ringing out compliments to her unequalled 
charms, the gay but innocent Mary was immured in the 
gloomy chambers of Holyrood, menaced on one side by 
grim mailed warriors, ready to snatch the sceptre from 
her hand, and on the other by rigid and morose puritans^ 
animated by a flery hatred of her religion, and teaching 
the stem doctrine that to be cheerful was a weakness^ 
and to smile a sin. It could excite no surprise i^ in 
such a situation, this fair young Queen had been betrayed 
into some little indiscretions, which the eye of fanaticism, 
or the unscrupulous tongue of slander, might magnify 
into guilt ; but modern candour is stunned by the un- 
bounded virulence of her enemies, in imputing to her 
crimes which surpass belief. Hs4>pily these accusations 
are quite unsupported by fiacts ; and it is no slight vindi- 
cation of the injured and calumniated Mary, that Eliza- 
beth, at a time when she was treating her with great 
severity, and consequently was interested in ta rni sh in g 
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her reputation, honestly refused, in reply to a petition 
from the Countess of Lennox, the mother of Damley, to 
investigate charges so improhable and so unfounded. 
Ultimately the Countess herself was persuaded of Mary's 
innocence, and became, from that time, the firm and 
attached friend of her who is accused, by the voice of 
faction, of murdering her son. 

It was after escaping from a long captivity in Lochleven 
Castle, that the ill-fated Mary, at the head of a hastily- 
levied army, imprudently ventured on the sanguinary 
battle of Langside, which ended in her total overthrow, 
leaving her no alternative but a retreat into England. 
This was indeed running into the lion's mouth, though, as 
it proved, she had less to fear from the jealousy of Eliza- 
beth, than the cabals of her courtiers. Every motive, in 
fact, conspired to array against her the political and reli- 
gious prejudices of the ruling statesmen ; and Leicester, 
Burleigh, and Walsingham were equally bent on her ruin. 
Mary was entrapped into a succession of plots, which, 
while they endangered the peace of the country, excited 
continual apprehensions in the harassed mind of Elizabeth ; 
both of the misguided Queens were betrayed ; and finally 
Elizabeth yielded a reluctant assent to Mary's execution. 
This was after she had given utterance to her tortured 
feelings in those emphatic words — "I swear by the living 
God, that I would give one of my own arms to be cut off", 
so that some way could be provided for us both to live in 
peace." ^^ Mortua non mordet^^ whispered one of her 
counsellors, who had been despatched by the King of 
Scots to intercede for Mary's life ; "a dead woman 
cannot bite." 

But a darker aspersion is cast upon the name of Eliza- 
beth, in the letter to Mary's stem gaolers, said to have 
been written by her command, in which, after a little 
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fencing of words, thej are desired to find out some way 
of ** shortening the life of the Soots Queen ;" and Secretary 
Davison accuses his royal mistress of having proposed this 
foul crime, worthy of the hlack soul of John, or the 
blood-stained hand of Kichard of Gloucester. But the 
statements of crafty and guilty ministers must be received 
with caution, particularly when they are at variance with 
the obvious complexion of events. The execution of 
Mary was, after all, effected by stealth — precipitately 
hurried forward, without the knowledge or the approval 
of her great rival ; and Elizabeth heard of the fatal 
event with surpiise, indignation, and even tears. Mary 
had died not only as a heroine, but as a Christian, 
beseeching Heaven to forgive her ruthless and implacable 
enemies ; and it was by the blazing of bonfires, and the 
merry pealing of bells, that Elizabeth was first apprized 
of her safety — and her disgrace. 



XVI. 

LATTER DATS. 

The accession of the Stuarts to the Crown of England 
opened a new era in our annals ; and their regime, extend- 
ing to the death of Anne, and nominally much later, 
marks a notable period in the social history of the world. 
There was a secret understanding with King James, that 
Lady Scroope, one of the attendants of the bedchamber, 
should notify the death of Elizabeth to the Scottish 
monarch by an express messenger, who was to present a 
blue ring as a pledge of his veracity ; and as the poor 
Queen was announced to be dying; her ladyship's brother, 
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Sir Robert Oarej, held himself in readiness at Bidimond 
Palace, with a strong and fleet horse, to start at any 
moment on this momentous errand. Directly Elizabeth 
expired, the ring was thrown from the window of the 
royal apartments, the cavalier sprang on his horse, and 
sixty hours afterwards arrived at Edinburgh, rushed into 
the King's bedchamber, and saluting him as the sovereign 
of England, presented the concerted token. " Enough 1** 
cried James ; '^ I know by this ring yon are a £dthfiil 
messenger." 

It would be out of the province of this work to enter 
into an examination of the character of James, except in 
so fieur as it was calculated, by its immediate bearing on 
the courtiers, to influence the manners and the morals of 
his subjects, and the general tone of society ; and there 
can be no doubt that his habits of drinking and swearing, 
his coarse buflbonery, and unbecoming encouragement <^ 
loose jests, did exercise a most pernicious eflect, as well on 
the manners of women as of men. On the point of drink- 
ing, the fact is strongly attested by Sir John Harrington, 
who, in a letter to Barlow the Secretary, says, " Those 
whom I could never get to taste good English liquors, 
now follow the fashion, and wallow in drunken delights. 
The ladies abandon their sobriety, and are seen rolling 
about in intoxication." Dirt was also a characteristic of 
the court ; and the Countess of Dorset, after paying her 
devoir at the royal palace of Theobalds, the constant 
retreat of James, discovered that it had been visited by 
one of the plagues of Egypt, and brought away a swarm 
of the odious insects on her garments. The King's love 
of vulgar jokes found a willing pander in the foremost 
lady of the court — Mary Villiers, Countess of Bucking- 
ham ; and she rarely failed to win his applause. Once, 
^deed, she received a severe reproof ; but this was pro- 
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voked less by her infamous conduct than by the infelicity 
of her device, which was made to include a pig, an animal 
80 extremely obnoxious to the King, that, in his '* Coun* 
terblast to Tobacco,** he pronounced it to be a suitable 
dish for the Evil One. The anecdote is related by Wilson, 
who affirms that the Countess and Buckingham, consider- 
ing how they should amuse the modem Saul, then suffering 
from a fit of gloom, ushered into his presence a young 
damsel, carrying a small pig dressed in long-clothes, to 
represent an infant, and followed by a servant attired as 
a bishop in full canonicals. The pretended prelate, aping 
the episcopal gravity, began to read the baptismal service 
fit)m the Prayer-Book, when the revolting proceeding was 
fortunately interrupted by a squeak from the pig, which 
at once exposed the trick. James was extremely indignant 
at this discovery, and turning angrily to the Countess, 
exclaimed, "What profanation is this ? Begone ! begone !** 
Anne of Denmark, the consort of James, was an 
amiable, though gay nnd imprudent princess, causing 
more than one deed of violence by her thoughtless levity. 
Her tragic flirtation with the Earl of Murray is com- 
memorated by the old Scottish ballad : — 
** O, the bonnie Earl of Murray 1 
He was the Queen's love ! " 

Murray was attacked by the Earl of Huntley,' also an 
admirer of the Queen, and, driven from his castle with 
his long, silken tresses in flames, was overtaken by his 
furious rival, who plunged his dagger into his fiice. 
"You have marred a better face than your own,*' was 
the bitter taunt of the expiring beau, as he fixed his 
glazed eyes on the assassin. James was suspected of 
having instigated the murder, as well as that of young 
Ruthven, who succeeded Murray in the Queen's favour. 
Ruthven, indeed, was scarcely more prudent than Anne 
2b 
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herself^ and openly proclaimed his attachment to his 
royal mistress. But the days of romance had gone by, 
and the doubting and jealous King repudiated the 
figment of platonic affection. Walking in the gardens 
of Falkland palace, he saw the youthful Buthven lying 
on the lawn asleep, and on his breast was a ribbon, 
which the suspicious monarch had that morning pre- 
sented to the Queen. Beatrice Kuthven, the cavalier's 
sister, happening to approach at the moment, saw the 
Eling's agitation, as he instantly turned back to the 
palace, she drew the ribbon from her brother's neck, and 
flew with it to Anne. Barely could she retire by a side- 
door from the royal chamber, when the Queen was 
confronted by James, who, in accents trembling with 
passion, asked to see the f&tsA ribbon. It was forthwith 
produced, and carefully examined. " Evil take me," cried 
James, " if twain so like be not an ill mark." Buthven 
sealed his misplaced love with his blood, and was cut off, 
with his noble brother. Lord Gowrie, in the flower of life, 
a foolish and misguided, but not guilty man. 

Arabella Stuart, daughter of the Earl of Lennox, and 
the King's first cousin, was another victim of the royal 
distrust. She had privately married Sir William Sey- 
mour, afterwards Duke of Somerset, and being committed 
to the Tower for an alleged misdemeanour, in contracting 
a marriage without the King's permission, made her 
escape from the ancient fortress in man's apparel, and set 
sail for France. Her flight, however, was soon discovered, 
and she was overtaken, placed under closer and stricter 
confinement, and finally ended her days a raving maniac. 

We must pass by the harrowing crimes of the Countess 
of Somerset, who, after inspiring the heart and the muse 
of Sir Philip Sidney in the previous reign, cast such a 
blot on the annals of James ; yet we cannot but remark, 
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as an illustration of the effect of popular manners, the 
wide difference in the character of the same woman under 
opposite influences, insomuch that it is difficult to believe 
that this modem Cesonia was indeed the heroine of the 
Arcadia. Nor was she alone in her infamy, which scarcely 
surpassed that of Lady Lake and her daughter, Lady 
Hosse, who brought a false and iniquitous charge against 
their near relative, the innocent and beautiful Countess 
of Exeter, and audaciously supported it by suborned wit- 
nesses, and a forged document, purporting to be the 
voluntary confession of the Countess. The forgery, how- 
ever, was discovered by James ; and the accusation being 
disproved, the two noble conspirators were publicly tried 
for perjury, found guilty, and heavily fined. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the reign of 
James was the romantic expedition of Prince Charles 
to Spain, to sue for the hand of the In^ta, and which, 
as affording a glance at Spanish manners in relation to 
a royal lady, may well claim a brief notice in our pages. 
The Prince left England secretly, and in disguise, accom- 
panied only by Buckingham and three picked attendants ; 
and after several amusing adventures, arrived safely at 
Paris, where he announced himself as John Smith, while 
the more novel designation of Thomas Smith was assumed 
by Buckingham. With the help of false beards and 
periwigs, they disguised themselves so effectually, that, 
according to Herbert of Cherbury, the English ambas- 
sador, they entirely escaped recognition during their stay 
in the French capital, although present as spectators at a 
masqued ball at court, and constantly appearing in public. 
Narrowly avoiding detention at Bayonne, they preserved 
their disguise till they reached Madrid, when the cele- 
brated Earl of Bristol made known their arrival to the 
King ; and Charles was instantly awarded a magnificent 
2 B 2 
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reception. The Spanish people were as gratified and 
flattered by his visit as their monarch, and all classes, 
from the stately grander to the humble muleteer, united 
iu tendering their guest the most marked demonstrations 
of respect. Lopez de Yega attuned his lyre in honour 
of the Prince, whom he represents as declaring himself in 
the most emphatic manner — 

** Charles Stnart I am. 

Love has guided me &r ; 
To the heaven of Spain — 
To Maria my star." 

The Infanta is described as perfectly warranting the 
enthusiastic love of Charles. Howell, who accompanied 
his royal master, affirms that she is ^a very comely 
lady, rather of a Flemish complexion than Spanish, £dr 
haired, and carries a most pure mixture of red and white 
in her face." But in the first instance, her princely lover 
was only permitted to view her at a distance, as Spanish 
etiquette, then even more rigid than now, forbade their 
associating, till a formal dispensation fix)m the Pope had 
authorized and sanctioned their union. Still Ferdioand 
politely contrived that he should obtain a sight of the 
Infanta, on the first Sunday after his arrival ; and it was 
arranged between them that the whole royal femily, 
including the youthful Princess, should appear on the 
Prado, in the King's coach, while Charles rode incognito 
in the carriage of one of the courtiers. Everything went 
ofi^ as agreeably as could be expected on such an occasion. 
"The Infanta," says Howell, describing the scene, "sat 
in the boot [of the coach], with a blue ribbon about her 
arm, on purpose that the Prince might distinguish her : 
there were about twenty coaches besides, of grandees, 
nobles, and ladies, that attended the party. As soon as 
the Infanta saw the Prince, her colour rose very high.* 
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But this mode of courtship, however consistent with 
the antique usages of Madrid, did not satisfy the romantic 
ardour of Charles ; and being informed that the Infanta 
was in the habit of spending the morning at a pleasant 
suburban chateau, a few mile? from the capital, he ven- 
tured on the bold measure of repairing to this retreat, 
and lying wait for her in the gardens. After some time, 
he heard her voice in an adjacent orchard, the entrance 
to which, as it was the most private part of the grounds, 
was secured by a double door, absolutely groaning with 
fastenings. But it is well known that love laughs at 
locksmiths ; and Charles, unwilling to be baffled, managed 
to scale the wall, and jumping from the top, alighted at 
the feet of his astonished mistress. The Infanta, whether 
from joy or surprise, saluted the apparition with a scream, 
which brought up an old tutelary marquis, who, sinking 
on his knee, besought the royal lover to retire, as his 
intrusion might oast him his head. Such an appeal could 
not be resisted by the good-natured Prince, and he reluct- 
antly withdrew, not, we may believe, without exchanging 
a tender glance with the Princess. Afterwards he was 
permitted to address her, but, from political causes, the 
match was ultimately broken off; and Charles, returning 
ifO England, became the husband of the beautiftd and 
unfortunate Henrietta Maria. He was now quickly 
plunged into other transactions, and a storm burst over 
Europe, which shook society to its depths. 

The events of this troublous period were greatly influ- 
enced by the character and personal feelings of an English 
Princess — Elizabeth, sister of Charles;, eldest daughter of 
James L, and latterly Queen of Bohemia, who, as the prime 
mover of the incidents which led to the sanguinary Thirty 
Years' War in Germany, involving a struggle between all 
the chief powers of Europe, and which, by developing 
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and fostering the fiery zeaJ of the Puritans, sowed the 
seeds of the Great Eebellion in England, may be said to 
have set the world in flames. 

The heroine of this great historic drama was neither 
cruel nor arrogant, but, on the contrary, gentle and 
humane, moderate in her ambition, an affectionate sister, 
a loving and dutiful wife, a fond mother, and a devoted 
friend. Caught up, as it were, by a political whirlwind, 
and impelled along by the force of events, she acted less 
from choice than necessity, and was always swayed by the 
noblest and most pious sentiments. Her beauty and early 
virtues were the theme of universal admiration, even before 
she reached the age of womanhood ; and, among others, 
Ben Jonson, in a laudatory poem, complimented her royal 
pare ntson her endowments, in a spirit almost prophetic — 

** Nor ahall less joy your regal hopes pursue 
In that most princely maid, whose form might call 
The world to war and make it hazard all 
Its valour for her beauty ; she shall be 
Mother of nations." 

The world was indeed called to war by her voice, and, 
as the mother of nations, her august descendants still 
occupy the thrones of England and Hanover. 

Elizabeth was born in the far North, in the ancient 
palace of Falkland, on the 16th August, 1596 ; and a 
humble Scotchwoman, bearing the unpoetic name of 
Bessie Macdowall, had the honour of rearing the future 
parent of England's sovereigns. After the union of the 
two crowns, numerous proposals were made for her hand, 
and she narrowly escaped the misery of both a French 
and Spanish alliance, being, at length, bestowed in her 
seventeenth year, on Frederic Y., Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine. The Prince, though handsome, gallant, and 
accomplished, so that he might boldly aspire to the love 
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and favour of any lady, had not ventured to present him- 
sent at the English court as a suitor without much 
previous preparation; and a letter is still extant, in which 
he requests the Duke of Wurtemburgh, his friend and 
ally, to lend him the services of his dancing-master, that 
he may place himself under his effective tutelage. He 
had the good fortune to win the heart, as well as the hand 
of Elizabeth, to whom he was publicly betrothed in the 
December of 1612 ; but, owing to the melancholy death 
of her brother, Prince Henry, the beloved companion of 
her infancy and youth, the marriage was not solemnized 
till the following February, when, after being three times 
asked in church, the royal pair were happily united. 

The Princess, on proceeding to Germany, took up her 
residence at the castle of Heidelburg, but occasionally 
retired to the pleasant shades of Fredericstha], where she 
spent her time in the masculine exercises of shooting and 
the chase. These indeed were her favourite diversions, 
and she delighted to roam through the forest with her 
gun, or in eager pursuit of the wild boar. Her fame as a 
sportswoman spread through Germany, and she was com- 
plimented with the flattering title of *' the Diana of the 
Khine ;" but this brief career of enjoyment was inter- 
rupted by maternal cares, too soon followed by vicissi- 
tudes, not more fatal to her consort and herself than to 
her adopted country. 

The imperial throne was at this time occupied by 
Matthias of Hapsburg, who, himself childless, wished, in 
his old age, to preserve the elective sceptre of Bohemia as 
the inalienable inheritance of a collateral branch of his 
house, represented by Ferdinand of Austria ; and, with 
this view, installed Ferdinand as titular Bang, with a 
positive stipulation that he was not to exercise the sove- 
reign authority during his life. But Ferdinand was not 
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to be restrained by such an engagement, and, a Boman 
Catholic and a bigot, he had no sooner obtained the 
crown, than he commenced a furious persecution of his 
Protestant subjects; and, after repeated outrages, com- 
pelled them, in self-defence, to take up arms. In several 
conflicts, victory fell to the insurgents, while their cause 
began to excite the deepest interest and sympathy 
throughout Germany, and at this critical moment 
Matthias died, leaving the empire without a head. The 
Protestant Princes, fortified by an alliance with the 
States of Holland, and the dubious support of James I., 
now associated for mutual defence ; and the accession of 
Ferdinand to the imperial dignity seemed indeed to 
threaten both their liberties and their existence. Bohemia 
threw down the gage of battle, by electing Frederic, the 
husband of the Princess Elizabeth, to her vacant throne, 
and, at the same time, Himgary also revolted from Fer- 
dinand, and bestowed the regal diadem on Bethlehem 
Grabor, Prince of Transylvania. 

King James was very averse to the acceptance of the 
Bohemian sceptre by his youthful son-in-law; but 
Frederic, not unwilling to be a monarch, was easily 
persuaded by Elizabeth to follow the thorny path of 
ambition, and, in company with the Princess, re- 
paired to Prague, where they were solemnly invested 
with the crown. Spinola, with the combined imperial 
forces, was already in motion to attack him ; and as 
Frederic returned no answer to reiterated appeals for his 
submission, gradually drew nearer, and finally entered 
the Bohemian territories. In this alarming posture of 
affairs, Elizabeth, again on the point of becoming a 
mother, was urged to quit the dangerous vicinity of 
Prague, and seek a more secure residence, as the Impe- 
rialists had already earned an unenviable reputation for 
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- brutality and ferocity, and, if made prisoner, she might 
incur personal peril. But the brave Queen steadily 
refused to leave her husband, and at such a moment, 
Frederic felt only too much in need of her presence and 
her counsel His army, threatened on its flank by 
Spinola, was hastily drawn from the frontier to cover the 
capital ; but while he flew to pass a few moments with 
the Queen, the enemy fell on his disordered battalions, 
and thus precipitated the memorable battle of Prague. 
At the first news of the action, Frederic sprang on his 
horse, and was spurring in all haste to the field, when he 
was met at the city gate by Count Anhault, who, in 
breathless accents, informed him that all was lost. 
Nothing now remained but flight ; and the poor Queen, 
at a time when she most needed attendance and repose, 
was hurried from the palace, and obliged to undertake 
a long, arduous, and perilous journey, partly performed on 
horseback, behind one of her servants, a young English 
yeoman, who overcame every difficulty, and ultimately 
placed her in safety within the walls of Breslau. 

Her husband's affidrs were not yet desperate, and the 
brave Count Mansfeldt, whose own life was a romance, 
remained faithful to his cause, while the chivalrous 
Christian of Brunswick was wholly devoted to the Queen. 
The attachment of Christian to Elizabeth was as sincere 
as it was romantic, and as honourable as sincere. Instead 
of a plume, his burnished helmet was adomad with her 
glove, while his motto—" Fur GoU und fwr smT — " for 
Grod and for her," really breathed the sentiment and the 
language of his honest, noble heart Nor was he singular 
VCL this feeling, which was shared, with equal constancy, 
if not equal ardour, by a young English nobleman, the 
celebrated Earl Craven, who so often distinguished him- 
self in her service. But the mad Brunswicker, as 
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Christian, from his reckless bravery, was called, pro- 
claimed her name at the cannon's mouth, and after losing 
his arm at the side of Mansfeldt, in a severe action with 
the combined Spanish and imperial army, he sent a 
messenger to inform Elizabeth that he had still an arm 
left to fight, and a life to lose in her cause. Death, how- 
ever, in an evil hour, deprived her of the support both of 
Christian and Mansfeldt ; and the pusillanimity, double- 
dealing, and treachery of her father materially aggravated 
her misfortunes. Forbidden to return to England, she 
found a humble refuge at the Hague, where, with her hus- 
band, she was often reduced to extreme pecuniary distress, 
only relieved, at long intervals, by the niggard hand of 
King James, and a small annual allowance from the 
States of Holland. But Europe still possessed a knight 
who could sympathize with the injured and oppressed, 
and the renowned Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
buckled on his armour in behalf of Protestant Germany and 
the beautiful Elizabeth of Bohemia. In an incredibly short 
time he completely paralyzed the power of the imperialists, 
recovered the palatinate, and restored the hereditary 
authority of Frederic. But his career of glory was 
abruptly terminated, and the Swedes purchased the 
sanguinary victory of Lutzen with the life of their King. 
Frederic, now deprived of his last Mend, was himself 
struck down by the plague, and expired in the prime of 
manhood, in November, 1632. 

The public career of Elizabeth, though it was restricted, 
was not closed by the death of her husband, and in her 
sombre retreat at the Hague, she continued to exert her- 
self in the name and the interest of her children. But her 
two sons speedily became unmanageable, and while 
Charles Louis, the eldest, assumed the direction of his 
own affairs, Rupert carried his reckless sword to the camp 
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of Charles I., and acquired a memorable name in England. 
Elizabeth lived to see the restoration of her nephew, 
Charles II., when she returned to her native land, and, in 
1661, ended her chequered life at Leicester House, the 
residence of her devoted adherent, Lord Craven, to whom 
she was said to have been privately married. 

Several illustrious women figure in the dark annals of 
the English civil war, and the heroic Countess of Derby, 
who resisted to the last the haughty power of CromweU, 
and the gentle Countess of Sunderland, may be numbered 
among the foremost. Lady Fanshawe and kindly Lucy 
Hutchinson have themselves written the stirring tale of 
their lives, with a grace and feminine truthfidness rarely 
equalled ; and the famous Marchioness, more £simous as 
the Duchess of Newcastle, who was prouder of her small 
literary honours than of the highest dignities of the 
peerage, has left behind her a name that will never be 
forgotten. Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, played a more 
prominent, though not so creditable a part, in the great 
political events of the time ; and as the friend and 
confdarvte, first of Strafford, and then of Pym, was now 
associated with the extreme royal, and now with the 
ultra-republican party, ending by denouncing both. As 
if to sustain in death the vanity of her life, she expired at 
her toilet, while preparing to pay a visit of ceremony to her 
early and often betrayed friend, Queen Henrietta Maria. 

A still stranger fate befell the lovely Venetia Stanley, 
whom poetry and romance, combining with the malicious 
scandal of the day, have raised to the dignity of a heroine. 
This celebrated beauty was the daughter of Sir Edward 
Stanley of Tongue Castle, and passed her early years at 
Euston Park in Oxfordshire, where she had for her con- 
stant companion the son of a neighbour, afterwards the 
femous Sir Kenelm Digby ; and the two children, it is 
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saidj now contracted for each other that ardent attach- 
ment which remained the passion of their Uvea Even 
in childhood, Venetia's charms were the theme of universal 
admiration, and, as she approached womanhood, she was 
accounted a miracle of grace and heauty. Aubrey, by no 
means one of her friends, has preserved a glowing descrip- 
tion of her appearance. " She had," he says, " a most 

lovely sweet round fauce, delicate dark brown hair 

dark brown eyebrows, about which was much sweetnessf, 
as also in the opening of her eyelida The colour of her 
cheeks was that of the damask rose." A belle so capti- 
vating could not be approached without danger, and her 
arrival in town excited such a commotion among the 
beaux, that a court wag wrote over the door of her 
lodging the following friendly caution : — 

" Pray come not near. 

For Dame Venetia Stanley lodges here." 
A suspicious acquaintance with the Earl of Dorset has 
left a blemish on this part of Venetia's life ; and she is 
accused of having coquetted also with another nobleman, 
whose name is masked by Sir Kenelm Bigby, under the 
inscrutable designation of Ursatino. The latter proceed- 
ing, if we are to believe the narrative of the lady's 
credulous husband, was attended by an incident very 
characteristic of the time. Venetia received a letter, 
requesting her to give a private meeting to Sir Kenelm, 
at a somewhat secluded spot, where they were not likely 
to be observed ; and on her way thither she was waylaid 
by five armed horsemen, who, presenting their naked 
poniards, threatened to kill her if she raised an outcry ; 
then taking possession of the carriage, they carried her off 
to a lonely country-house, where she found herself in the 
power of Ursatino. Her courage, however, remained 
^nshaken ; and in the dead hour of the night, she noise- 
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lessly raised the window of her chamber, tied the sheets of 
her bed together, and let herself down to the ground. In 
escaping to the road, she was encountered by a wolf, and 
was in danger of being torn in pieces, when her loud 
cries, as she still flew along, brought to her assistance a 
young nobleman, who fortunately happened to be passing, 
and by whom she was conducted to a neighbouring man- 
sion, belonging to a female relation. But the errors or 
the misfortunes of Venetia were more than coimter- 
balanced, in the eyes of a grateful lover, by her unboxmded 
generosity ; and Sir Kenelm was indebted to his muni- 
ficent mistress for the means of defraying his expensive 
journey to France, on the occasion of his being appointed 
one of the escort of Henrietta Maria. At this time he 
was her accepted suitor, and they were soon united by 
the endearing tie of marriage. 

It might be thought that Sir Kenelm Digby would now 
be content ; but a philosopher and chemist, as well as a 
doting husband, he wished to preserve unimpaired, if not 
to increase, the dazzling charms of his wife ; and, with this 
view, was continually presenting her with some new 
cosmetic, or carefiilly-prepared dish, intended to produce 
the desired effect. Macbeth's witches could hardly have 
devised more odious or more noxious compounds ; and the 
poor lady was feasted on such doubtful delicacies as capons 
fed with snakes, and wine distilled from vipers. At last 
she was induced to swallow a venomous powder, which was 
to have the singular effect of making her madly in love 
with her husband ; and, in the morning, she was found 
dead on her pillow, her head lying on her hand, as if she 
were still in a gentle slumber. 

Such were some of the strange delusions of the age, 
encouraged and shared by men of the highest intellect, 
and the noblest attainments. Among the vulgar, they 
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took another form, and broke forth, under the impulse of 
King James's essay on Demonology, in a furious crusade 
against witchcraft. In the course of time, every aged 
woman, whom infirmity or failing years rendered cross and 
fretful, ran the risk of being considered a witch, and, as 
such, might be brought to trial, and, on the slightest 
evidence, condemned and burnt. After an interval of two 
centuries, the blood boils at the tragic recital of this cruel 
and diabolical assize, which can only be paralleled by the 
great religious persecutions of Nero and Domitian. 
Hundreds of innocent women were accused of holding 
communication with the Evil One, brought to a mock 
trial, subjected to a barbarous and inhuman ordeal, and, in 
almost every instance, sentenced to be burnt. One mode 
of ascertaining their guilt was by lacerating their bodies 
with pins, three inches long ; another, practised by the 
great witch-finder Hopkins, was that recommended by 
King James, in his notable essay, — namely, laying the 
suspected witch full length in a pond, stitched in a blanket, 
when if innocent she would sink and be drowned, but if 
guilty she would float, and then was adjudged to the stake. 
Many parishes appointed a witch-pricker as a regular 
local functionary, just as they did a sexton or a constable; 
and the office was one of no small emolument. But we 
can excuse the superstition of the vulgar, when we find the 
virtuous and estimable Sir Matthew Hale, as if suddenly 
transformed into a Bonner or a Jefireys, finding two poor 
old women guilty of this imaginary crime, and pronounc- 
ing upon them the awful sentence of the law. Gradually 
this great delusion expired ; but an aged dame was burnt 
as a witch so late as the reign of Queen Anne. 

The Eestoration, breaking the iron yoke of the Puritans, 
left the English people, wearied and disgusted by their 
long thraldom, at libei*ty to indulge unrestrained in eveiy 
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vice and every excess. A court steeped in the lees of 
Continental depravity too readily led the way, infecting 
every class, to the humblest individual, with the same foul 
taint, so that the hideous moral leprosy sapped and 
blurred the whole £Eibric of society. The King's union 
with a virtuous and innocent princess, the unfortunate 
Catharine of Braganza, opposed no check to the headlong 
and overwhelming tide of profligacy and corruption. 
Catharine herself was insulted by the presentation of her 
husband's favourite at her first court ; and so indignant 
did she feel at the outrage, that, after a vain eflbrt to 
repress her feelings, the blood gushed from her nose and 
mouth, and she was carried from the saloon insensible. 
Yet, in a little time, she was not only brought to tolerate 
the presence and the society of Lady Castlemaine, but 
even joined in the same dance with the equally infamous 
Duchess of Portsmouth, a French beauty, whom Louis 
XIV., more in the style of an Asiatic despot than a Chris- 
tian king, had presented to Charles, through the ill-chosen 
medium of Henrietta of Orleans, his own sister. And a 
period came, when her regal honours had sunk so low, 
that the unprincipled Buckingham, ever ready for any 
villany, had the audacity to propose to Charles to carry 
her off to America^ in order to afford him a pretext for a 
divorce — a proposal which the weak monarch, bad as he 
had become, still had the manliness to reject, though not 
the dignity to resent. 

Virtue was now held so cheap, that it was constantly 
made the subject of lampoons and pasquinades, and women 
of all ranks, and of all ages, sat in the public theatre, 
with their unabashed feces prudently covered by masks^ 
to hear and applaud the most odious imputations on 
their modesty, their character, and their sex. Beligion 
was a byword, or a party cry, never referred to but in 
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mockery, or for the detestable purpose of pitting man 
against his brother ; and drinking, betting, gaming, flirta- 
tions, and intrigues, pursued openly, in the fjEice of day, 
and in utter disregard of observation, were the ordinary 
occupations of women of every sphere. In the highest 
circles, vice was so unblushingly practised, that the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, after being convicted of nume- 
rous irregularities, did not scruple to attend Buckingham 
in a duel with the dishonoured Earl, and, disguised as a 
page, meekly held the horse of her lover, while he ran 
his sword through her husband. Amiable exceptions, 
indeed, there were, to the general demoralization, and 
among these, the honoured names of Mrs. Godolphin and 
Mary Evelyn shone pre-eminent, and still claim our 
sympathy, our respect, and our veneration. 

Count Hamilton has left us, in his amusing Memoirs 
of De Grammont, a too faithful picture of the manners 
and usages of the court, and its daily derelictions, forcibly 
representing the general tone of the age. This may draw 
a feeble illustration from a morning's adventure of a lady 
who afterwards became his own wife, but who at the 
time was Maid of Honour to the Duchess of York, and 
distinguished by the flattering appellation of La Belle 
Jennings. It happened that the notorious Earl of 
Rochester, having fallen into disgrace at Court, had, in one 
of his mad fits, disguised himself as a German doctor, and, 
taking a lodging in an obscure part of the town, set up 
as an astrologer. All the town was soon seized with a 
vehement desire to consult this oracle of fate, and Miss 
Jennings, though a very prudent young damsel, as Maids 
of Honour always are, naturally shared the universal 
infatuation, being at the moment particularly anxious to 
know why a certain person, who should be nameless, did 
not propose to an exceedingly handsome lady, with whom 
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he appeared to be desperately in love, and who was 
willing to give him all reasonable encouragement. She 
imparted her secret wish to Miss Price, the indulgent 
mistress of the Maids ; and it was arranged, after a long 
consultation, that they should visit the magician together, 
disguised as orange-girls, and so gratify their curiosity 
without revealing their station. Accordingly, one fine 
morning they started in a hackney coach, each furnished 
with a basket of oranges, the better to sustain her assumed 
character ; and they had made some progress, when, 
approaching the Theatre Royal, where the Duchess of 
York was then witnessing the performance, a malignant 
spirit suggested to the foolish Miss Price that it would 
be an unrivalled feat to enter the playhouse, and sell 
their oranges directly in front of the royal box. Miss 
Jennings indiscreetly agreed, and alighting, they made 
their way to the door, just as Sydney and Killigrew, two 
of the greatest lady-killers of the day, were directing 
their steps to the same point. The fair Price instantly 
accosted Sydney ; but that great beau, dressed for con- 
quest, was too intent on other thoughts to notice either 
the humble street beauty or her oranges. Not so Killi- 
grew, whose quick eye was at once struck and captivated 
by their appearance, and while he pretended to scrutinize 
Price's basket, he audaciously chucked Jennings under 
the chin. The Maid of Honour fired at such a salutation, 
and, quite forgetting her oranges, asked him how he 
presumed, how he dared, to offer her so great an affluent ! 
" Ha ! ha !" cried Killigrew, " here's a rarity, indeed !" 
But, before he could proceed further. Price, fearing dis- 
covery, dragged her indignant companion away. 

Taking another coach, they now resumed their journey 
to the astrologer's, and, at length, reached the end of the 
squalid street in which he lodged. Here they alighted, 
2c 
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and leaying their oranges in the coach, resolved, in order 
to avert suspicion, to proceed to the magician's door on 
foot But as evil fortune would have it^ they were at 
this moment confronted by another ruffing courtier, the 
gay Lord Brouncker, who had been attracted by the 
strange spectacle of two orange-girls in a hackney coach, 
and now dashed in between them. In vain they turned 
away their heads; Brouncker, determined to have a 
nearer view of their faces, and restrained by no scruples^ 
dodged from side to side, and from one to the other, till, 
accomplishing his object, he recognised them both. This^ 
however, he took care to conceal, while he assailed them 
with the coarsest sarcasms and abuse ; and with difficulty 
they escaped back to the coach, which, to their dismay, 
they found surrounded by a mob of boys, who had made 
a desperate rush at their oi'anges, and the sturdy coach- 
man, emulating the spirit of the days of chivalry, was so 
bent on defending his charge, that it required all their 
united eloquence to prevail upon him to throw the worth- 
less fruit into the middle of the street, and make the best 
of his way off with themselves. 

But we can hardly blame the little follies of Maids of 
Honour, when on one occssion the Queen herself was 
guilty of a similar frolic. Lord Braybrooke, in his inter- 
esting History of Audley-End, has preserved an amusing 
account of this adventure, which occurred at Saffron 
Walden, in Essex. It appears that a fair was held at 
that dismal old hole, while her majesty was staying at 
the neighbouring mansion of Audley-End, then a royal 
pa]ace; and Catharine, no doubt prompted by others, 
determined to visit it in disguise. The Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and the lovely Duchess of Hichmond readily 
entered into her design, and they started from the palace 
together, dressed as country lasses, and each mounted on 
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a cart-horse, behind a gay cavalier transformed into a 
bumpkin. Henshaw, who was probably a spectator of the 
strange cavalcade, describes the progress of the party 
with inimitable felicity. *' They had all so overdone it in 
their disguise," says tlus worthy man, ''and looked so 
much more like antiques than country folk, that as soon 
as they came to the fair the people began to go after 
them ; but the Queen going to a booth to buy a pair c^ 
yellow stockings for her sweetheart, and Sir Bernard 
Crascoigne asking for a pair of gloves streaked with blue, 
for his sweetheart, they were soon by their gibberish 
found to be strangers, which drew a biggw flock about 
theuL One amongst them had seen the Queen at a 
dinner, knew her, and was proud of her knowledge ; this 
soon brought all the fair into a crowd to stare at the 
Queen. Being thus discovered, they as Booa as they could 
got to their horses ; but as many of the £ur as had horses 
got up with their wives^ children, sweethearts, or neigh- 
bours behind them, to get as much gape as they could, 
till they brought them to the court-gate. Thus, by ill 
conduct, was a merry frolic turned into a penance." 

But such incidents, though they illustrate the loose 
spirit, fiul to convey an idea of the license of the time, 
which pervaded the whole nation, and shed its baneful 
influence alike on high and low, rich and poor. Its real 
extent can only be gathered from the minute entries of 
Pepys, who, alas ! grave Secretary though he was, was 
himself but mortal, and often indulged in a little — let us 
hope, innocent — ^flirtation, even at church. Here is an 
instance of his weakness on the memorable afternoon of 
Sunday, the 18th of August, 1667 :— "I walked towards 
Whitehall, but being wearied, walked into St. Dunstan's 
Church, where I heard an able sermon of the minister of 
the place, and stood by a pretty modest maid, whom I 
2c2 
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did labour to take by the band ; but she would not, but 
got further and further from me ; and, at last, I could 
perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to prick me, 
if I should touch her again — ^which, seeing, I did forbear, 
and was glad I did spy her design- And then I fell to 
gaze upon another pretty maid, in a pew close to me, and 
she on me ; and I did go about to take her by the hand, 
which she suffered a little, and then withdrew." • 

So great was the dissoluteness of the age, that the 
three visitations of war, fire, and pestilence, the heaviest 
scourges of the human race, which successively fell on 
the land, seem, even at this distance of time, like the 
wrathful judgments of Heaven, specially inflicted on a 
wicked people. Yet, amidst the universal demoralization, 
the kindly elevating influence of woman was not entirely 
absent ; and De Foe mentions, in his awful narrative, the 
tender devotion of a young girl to her lover, who had 
been smitten with the plague, and whom, regardless of 
herself, she attended and nursed in his extremity, bring- 
ing him succesrfully through the attack. Her assiduous 
care entailed the fearful penalty of infection ; and scarcely 
was her lover restored, when the fatal spots appeared on 
her own pale face, and she had to look for help to him. 
He proved equally grateful and successful ; and the loving 
pair survived, as they deserved, to unite their fortunes by 
a more sacred, though, in their case, it could hardly be a 
more endearing tie. 

In France, the long reign of Louis XIV. produced no 
real improvement in the national manners, and the con- 
dition of woman became, if possible, still more degraded. 
During his younger days, the Grand Monarque had even 
exceeded the licence of Charles II. ; and the vices of the 
English court were, after all, but a coarse imitation of the 
splendid depravity of Versailles. In his later years, 
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Louis fell into the hands of his confessors, who, mistaking 
remorse for piety, endeavoured to mould him into a saint ; 
and, by their advice, he is said to have privately married 
the widow of Scarron, whom he created Marchioness de 
Maintenon, and who was the last arbitress of his court. But 
this union was never publicly recognised, and, consequently, 
could have no effect on society, which indeed had become 
so thoroughly debased, that it treated with ridicule, as 
mere idle forms, the most sacred restraints of morality 
and religion. The same tone marked the inglorious reign 
of Louis XV., which heralded the catastrophe of the 
French Revolution, when they who had sowed the storm 
reaped the whirlwind. 

Ward, in his London Spy^ and "Walpole, in his letters, 
have graphically delineated the manners of their time 
during the intervening generations^ embracing the long 
regime of black patches, hoops, and monster bonnets. The 
low moral condition of women of rank is vividly repre- 
sented in the novels of Fielding and the curt poems of 
Swift ; and Lady Mary Montague, in her " Town Eco- 
logue," gives a diverting account of the frivolous pursuits 
of these leaders of fashion. A noble lady's shopping is 
thus described : — 

** Straight then 111 dress and take my wonted range. 
Through Indian shops, to Motteux's, or the Change, 
Where the tall jar erects its stately pride 
With antic shapes in China's azure dyed. 
There, careless lies a rich brocade unroll'd. 
Here shines a cabinet with bumisb'd gold. 
But then, alas ! I must be foro'd to pay. 
And bring no penn'orths, nor a fan away." 

The "Indian houses," mentioned by the feir poetess, 
were, according to other accounts, not altogether such 
innocent places of resort; and the woman of quality, 
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whose tall black footman assisted her to alight from a 
Bomptuoiis chariot, often came to the Oriental mart to 
meet a lover, or make an assignation. Baffles, lotteries, 
and auctions, with a drive or promenade on the MaD, 
occupied the rest of the day, which b^an at noon, and 
long after midnight, terminated in the glaring shades of 
Eanelagh or YaoxhalL 

Pope alludes to the prevalent custom of late rising in 
describing the chamber of Belinda— 

'* Sol through white curtaiiis shot a timorous ray. 
And op'd those eyes that must eclipse the day. 
Now lapdogs give themselves the rousing shake, 
And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake. 
Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock'd the ground. 
And the press'd watch retum'd a silver sound. 
Belinda tHU her downy pillow press'd." 

The same brilliant muse has afforded us a partial glimpse 
of the fair Belinda's toilet — 

** And now unveil'd the toilet stands displayed. 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

* * • * * 4e 

This casket India's glowing gems unlocks. 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box : 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Tranform'd to combs, the speckl'd and the white ; 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux." 

A period so fruitful of social infirmity yet gave to the 
world some memorable women, eminent for their talents, 
their career, or their virtues. Romance still boasts of the 
devoted attachment of Flora Macdonald for the misguided 
Pretender ; and the famous Duchess of Marlborough has 
found a niche in the granite temple of history. In contrast 
with her great fortimes, her sister, the lovely Duchess of 
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Tyrconnell, the same &ir Jennings whose adventures as 
an orange- girl we have recorded at p. 385, fell into the 
most abject poverty, and is supposed to have obtained a 
scanty subsistence in her old age by keeping a stall at the 
Exchange : while, on the other hand, Anne Clarges, the 
wife, or, as some say, the mistress of a private soldier, 
was raised to the highest rank as Duchess of Albemarle. 

But a still more memorable example of those &voured 
few whose lot it is to have greatness thrust upon them, is 
afforded by the Empress Catharine of Russia, consort of 
Peter the Great. Born at an obscure village, near Dorpt, 
in Livonia, the natural daughter of a poor country girl, 
Catharine never knew who was her father. When only 
three years old, the sudden death of her mother left her an 
orphan, and, about the same time she was deprived of her 
generous protector. Count Rosen, on whose estate she was 
bom, and who, by kindly admitting her into his house, 
had preserved her from perishing. Her destitute condi- 
tion excited the sympathy and compassion of a pious 
Lutheran minister, named Glack, residing at the neighbour- 
ing town of Marienburg,and he received her into his £Eunily, 
and, as she grew older, employed her to attend on his 
children. In this situation she remained till her eighteenth 
year, when she married a bold dragoon, one of the Swedish 
garrison of the town, who had stormed and carried the 
weak fortress of her heart ; but, it is said, that just as the 
marriage ceremony was concluded, the unlucky bridegroom 
was marched off with a detachment to Riga, without being 
able to take leave of his bride ; though others assert, with 
equal confidence, that he did not quit the town till eight 
days after his nuptials. Be this as it may, he was absent 
from Marienburg when it surrendered to the Russians^ 
and he was destined never to meet Catharine again. The 
widowed bride, as she might now be considered, fell into 
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the hands of the victors, and was taken under the protec- 
tion of General Bauer, residing in his quarters in the 
ostensible capacity of his housekeeper. Here her extra- 
ordinary beauty attracted numerous admirers, and among 
others, the celebrated Menschikoff, who, from selling piea 
in the streets of St. Petersburg, had been raised by Peter 
the Great to the highest posts in the empire, and now 
enjoyed the rank of prince. 

At the period of her first acquaintance with this per- 
sonage, Catharine was remarkable for the brilliant purity 
of her complexion, to which her full dark eyes, ever 
beaming with tenderness, gave a pecliar effect, mantling 
her in an atmosphere of light ; and her long flaxen 
tresses were dyed black to add the charm of contrast. 
Her figure was slight, but faidtless ; her movements were 
marked by a natural grace, which no art could equal; 
and her demeanour, kind and affable to all, exhibited a 
rare combination of modesty, dignity, and ease. She 
could neither read nor write, yet such was the force of 
her understanding, that she was found capable of conduct- 
ing the most important affairs in the greatest exigencies ; 
and always expressed herself with fluency, eloquence, and 
point. Menschikoff soon snatched this dazzling prize 
from the veteran Bauer; and she remained under his 
roof till, on an eventful morning, in her twenty-first year, 
she was seen by his imperial master, and then the poor 
serf-girl again changed hands, and passed to the palace 
of the Czar. From this moment she became so indispen- 
sable to Peter, that he made her his companion in all his 
expeditions, and she cheerfully shared the hardships and 
dangers of his successive campaigns. The sweetness of 
her temper, the unfailing kindness of her heart, her 
gentleness, docility, and vivacity, won more and more 
upon him ; and his hereditary melancholy and even his 
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madness vanished under the influence of her presence. 
As we have lately seen the fierce lion tamed by a young 
girl, so this wild man was subdued and softened by the 
mild Catharine ; and so much was he under her control, 
that his orders for the execution of great criminals were 
always given secretly, lest he should be induced, by her 
intercession, to grant a pardon. At length, he privately 
conferred upon her the name, though not the honours of 
a wife, which satisfied her heart, though it did not 
improve her position. But fortune had reserved for her 
a destiny still more brilliant. In the campaign against 
the Turks, in 1711, the reckless impetuosity of Peter 
involved his army in a most perilous situation, from 
which extrication seemed impossible, and, seized with 
one of his gloomy fits, he shut himself up in his tent to 
await the issue, giving orders that he should on no 
account be disturbed. Catharine then ventured on the 
bold step of acting in his name, without his knowledge, 
and dexterously concluded a most advantageous treaty 
with the Turks, which effected the deliverance of both 
the Emperor and the army. Peter was overjoyed at the 
result ; and, in his admiration of her talents, publicly 
acknowledged her as his wife, carried her in triumph to 
Moscow, and himself placed on her head the imperial 
diadem. 

Catharine's manners and address in this exalted sta- 
tion, instead of exciting criticism and ridicule, as her low 
origin might have led us to expect, captivated both rich 
and poor ; but her personal conduct was not altogether 
so irreproachable, and she is said to have entertained too 
stix)ng a predilection for the society of her chamberlain. 
It appears that they held stolen interviews, and on one 
occasion, Peter surprised them together in a secluded 
arbour, in the private palace of the gardens, while the 
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chamberlain's sister, Madame Balcke, with a favourite 
page, was lingering near the spot, as if to guard against 
intrusion. Peter was so infuriated, that he struck 
Catharine over the shoulders with his cane, and then left 
the place, without saying a word. Mons, whose indiscre- 
tion or presumption could not be forgiven, was arrested, 
accused of bribery and embezzlement, and, after a formal 
trial, brought to the block. Madame Balcke was punished 
with ten strokes of the knout, and banishment to Siberia : 
and the unfortunate page, though the son of a nobleman, 
was condemned to serve as a private soldier, and despatched 
to a distant and unhealthy station. Catharine herself 
narrowly escaped the imperial vengeance. As soon as 
Mons was beheaded, she was taken in a carriage beneath 
a gibbet, surmounted by the chamberlain's head, and 
Peter, sitting at her side, eagerly watched the effect of 
the spectacle. But she preserved her composure, and 
merely exclaimed in a tone of indifference — " What a pity 
that courtiers are so corrupt !" 

Peter did not long survive this tragic incident ; and as 
he expired rather suddenly, it was thought that his death 
was precipitated by poison, administered by the hand of 
Catharine. The conjecture, however, is wholly unsup- 
ported by evidence ; and, indeed, is at .variance with the 
character and habits of the Empress, as well as all the 
known facts. It may easily be traced to the malice of 
her enemies, who vehemently opposed her retention of 
power ; but, by the aid of Menschikoff, and her own reso- 
lution and judgment, she seized the reins of government, 
and succeeded in maintaining her authority. She still 
remained the beneficent mistress of her people, ever 
exerting herself to modify and improve the condition of 
the lower classes, and particularly to abolish the barbarous 
custom of capital punishment, so fearfully prevalent in 
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preceding reigns ; but, in private life, she indulged in 
lamentable excesses, drinking quantities of Tokaj wine 
and ardent spirits, and passing whole nights in the open 
air. A virulent cancer, which the rude skill of the time 
and country was unable to cure, became i&tsl under such 
continued dissipation, and carried her off in the thirty- 
ninth year of her age, and the second of her reign. 

In the next generation, Qermany produced an Empress 
who rivaUed Catharine in her great natural capacity, in 
her personal beauty, and in her singular good fortune, 
but who was happier in preserving an irreproachable 
and spotless name. Maria Theresa, the celebrated 
Empress-Queen of Oermany and Hungary, was the daugh- 
ter of Charles VI., and was. bom at Vienna, in 1717. 
At the age of nineteen, she became the consort of Frauds^ 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, a prince to whom she was ten- 
derly attached, and who, on the death of her fisither, 
inherited with her the extensive territories of the house 
of Austria, ^ut, although her rights were guaranteed by 
solemn treaties, she had no sooner assumed the sove- 
reign authority, than claims were advanced on all sides 
to different portions of her hereditary dominions^ and, 
at the same time, the French party bestowed the imperial 
diadem on the Elector of Bavaria, and the renowned 
Frederic of Prussia seized the important province of 
Silesia. But pitted against this potent adversary, assailed 
on one side by the Elector of Bavaria, in conjunction 
with the mighty hosts of France, and, on the other, 
by the Elector of Saxony and the King of Poland, 
the great Empress-Queen maintained her cause with 
unshaken courage, firmness, and majesty. Summoning 
the states of the kingdom to meet her at Presburg, 
she presented herself with her in&mt son in her arms, in 
the midst of her nobles^ and delivered an address so elo- 
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quent and touchiDg, that the whole assembly drew their 
swords, and solemnly dedicated their lives to her service. 
An army was promptly raised, and succeeded in relieving 
the beleagured city of Vienna, though, from the previous 
successes of the enemy, it was unable to prevent the cap- 
ture of Prague, where the Elector of Bavaria, now master 
of the capital, was crowned King of Bohemia. At this 
critical moment Maria Theresa was opposed to nearly all 
the powers of Europe, and possessed but a solitary ally — 
England ; but, with her assistance, she made a bold and 
glorious stand, and at length contrived, by wise conces- 
sions, to pacify the Kings of Prussia and Poland, and 
the Elector of Saxony. The war, prosecuted with un- 
wearied energy and vigour, now brought her a rich harvest 
of victory ; and, in 1743, she was invested at Prague with 
the regal insignia of Bohemia, and placed on the brow of 
her husband the imperial crown of Germany. The tardy 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle fully acknowledged her rights, 
ratified her conquests, and confirmed her in all her domi- 
nions, with the exception of Silesia, which, in the hour of 
her extreme necessity, she had reluctantly ceded to Prussia. 
That gem of her crown, indeed, she was still unwilling to 
surrender, and though for a time compelled to yield, she 
secretly formed a league with the Elector of Saxony, the 
King of Poland, and the Empress Catherine II. of Russia^ 
mainly with a view to its recovery. The combination was 
discovered by the great Frederic, who, by his sagacity and 
decision, frustrated the plans of his august rival, and ulti- 
mately dissolved the confederacy. Still, Maria Theresa 
adhered to her purpose, and foiled in the North, formed an 
alliance with France, while Frederic, assisted by England, 
boldly anticipated the impending shock by striking the 
first blow, and, marching into Bohemia, commenced the 
long struggle of the Seven Years' "War. Both sides 
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maintained the strife with varying success, but equal 
obstinacy, till, at last, the scale was turned in fisivour 
of the Empress by the accession of Russia, which brought 
the Prussian hero to the brink of ruin. But the character 
of Frederic rose with the difficulties and the exigencies of 
his situation, and by incredible efforts, by judicious and 
energetic movements, and by his strategic skill, he finally 
extricated himself from his dangerous position, and, on the 
conclusion of peace, remained in undisputed possession of 
Silesia. On the other hand, Maria Theresa obtained the 
imperial succession for her son Joseph, elected King of the 
Komans, and, by the events of the war, fused and perma- 
nently consolidated the various scattered elements of 
Austrian power. She was an unwilling accessory to the 
dismemberment of Poland, which she opposed as well 
from policy as principle ; but her scruples, finding no sup- 
port from her ministers, were overruled by the young 
King Joseph, who, urging religious arguments, interested 
her piety in the measure. This was her last act in the 
great councils of Europe. 

Successfrd and renowned in war, Maria Theresa was no 
less eminent in peace, and while she upheld the integrity, 
continually sought to advance the interests and promote 
the permanent pi-osperity of her dominions. She was a 
munificent benefiu^tress of the arts and sciences, and 
encouraged and rewarded every useful invention. Litera- 
ture, so long neglected, obtained her special protection, 
and she sought to develop the same taste in her subjects, 
by the establishment and liberal endowment of numerous 
schools and colleges. She was equally attentive to the 
interests of commerce, and, under her auspices, new sources 
of trade were opened, roads and canals constructed, spa- 
cious harbours formed, and manufactures of every kind fos- 
tered and extended. No sovereign was ever more beloved, 
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and, from the outset of her long and troubled reign, she 
obtained and merited the title of " mother of her people." 
The career and fiite of h^ daughter, the beautiful and 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette, offer a lamentable contrast 
to that of the Empress-Queen. From the peaceful end 
of the one, we turn reluctantly to what may be considered 
the death-chamber of the other — ^the revoluticmary Hall 
of Judgment, and its inhuman tribunal The once lovely 
Queen now retains no trace either of youth or beauty ; 
her wan features are furrowed and disfigured by wrinkles; 
her hair is whitened by sorrow; her form bent and 
drooping. Paris has arrayed all its refuse and all its 
sin to witness and applaud her abasement; and acms 
cuIoUeSf and dissolute, abandoned women thrcnig the 
avenues, the galleries, and the court Marie Antoinette 
stands mute before them, her hands clasped tightly to- 
gether, as if to repress her outraged feelings. She listens 
with calm dignity, but deep inward emotion, to the 
insulting and abusive tirade of the public accuser as he 
successively charges her with the sanguinary excesses of 
the Medicis and the vices of Messalina ; but when, to 
these shocking and unfounded imputations, he adds the 
diabolical guilt of Agrippina, nature can no longer be 
restrained, and she bursts into a passionate exclamation 
of agony and horror. The most obdurate could not 
resist so sublime an appeal ; and the unsexed furies of 
the reign of terror, the spawn and progeny of the 
revolution, retaining nothing of woman but her form, 
vehemently screamed forth their disapprobation of the 
charge. Still it was repeated ; and the fallen Queen, 
standing at the bar of this monstrous court, had to sus- 
tain the same cruel ordeal, without respite or refreshment, 
for twenty weary hours, the long night having passed 
away before it was announced that only her life could 
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expiate her crimes. Not till she was once more in the 
solitude of her dungeon did she yield to the crushing 
weight of her misfortunes, and seek a woman's relief in 
tears. But even in this hitter moment, the conviction of 
an existence to come, which she was soon to enter, 
afforded consolation and fortitude, raising her stricken 
soul from earth to Heaven. Her last thoughts were 
given to her children. ^ I emhrace thee," she wrote to a 
cherished friend, ** and my poor dear children. My Qod ! 
how painful it is to be forced to leave them for ever !" 

A miserable cart conveyed the daughter of Maria 
Theresa to the place of execution. Seated on a bare 
board, with her hands pinioned behind her, she was 
dragged to the Place de la Bevolution through a mob of 
infuriated demons, whose yells and execrations rent the 
air. Once only she betrayed emotion, when her eye, 
suddenly awaking to the objects around, caught a 
glimpse of the distant Tuileries, the scene of her brief 
season of happiness and power. But the delusive glories 
of the world were now as nothing to her ; she was already 
at the foot of the scaffold ; and with a light step, she 
ascended the &tal platform. The executioner took off 
her neckerchief and ci^, disclosing those luxuriant tresses, 
so early grey, which had once been a brighter adornment 
than the queenly diadem, and in a moment the head of 
Marie Antoinette lay bleeding in the dust. 

This stormy era was essentially fatal to royalty, 
whether inherited frx>m a line of ancestors, or derived 
frt>m the more novel source of popular suffirage ; and 
France, after bringing her hereditary sovereign to the 
block, calmly beheld the Queen of her choice hurled frt>m 
the throne. Josephine Beauhamais was a widow when 
she first attracted the attention of Napoleon. She was 
a colonial beauty, being by birth a Creole ; and in her 
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infancy, a negro sorceress had predicted, what was for- 
gotten till after the event, that she would one day he 
more than a Queen. Her husband had been a general 
in the army, but during the reign of terror, he was 
suspected of being noble, and for this heinous crime was 
condemned to the guillotine. After the Revolt of the 
Sections, her son Eugene, then only ten years of age, 
presented himself before the youthful General Buonaparte, 
and solicited the restoration of his &ther*s sword. Napo- 
leon was not more touched by the petition than by the 
appearance and demeanour of the suppliant, and kindly 
handed him the weapon, which the child, as he pressed 
it to his bosom, bathed with tears. This increased the 
sympathy of the hero, and he treated Eugene with so 
much consideration, that on the following day Madame 
Beauhamais called at his quarters to make her acknow- 
ledgments ; and at their first interview. Napoleon, amidst 
the anxities and perplexities of his situation, was capti- 
vated by her suavity and her beauty. An acquaintance 
commenced, and, growing daily more tender, speedily led 
to their marriage, an event which, twelve days after its 
celebration, procured for the fortunate bridegroom the 
command of the army of Italy. Eapidly he rose, like a 
rocket — or rather a comet, dazzling and bewildering ; 
and Josephine, whom the Revolution had but lately 
thrown into a dungeon, was now solemnly invested with 
the imperial crown. 

Her regime was eminently splendid, and, at the same 
time, had the higher merit of being useful — for she 
afforded both literature and art her constant and munifi- 
cent protection. Under her auspices, society, so long con- 
vulsed, again took form and shape ; and the frightfxil reign 
of anarchy was succeeded by that of order and virtue. 

One of the most interesting traits in the character of 
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Joflepbine was her complete devotion to Napoleon, who 
himself said that he was the man she loved best in the 
world. Boorrienne relates, on the authority of the 
Emperor, that she was always ready to attend him, at 
any hour, and under all circumstances; and would persist 
in being his companion in his most fatiguing journeys. 
^If I stepped into my carriage at midnight," remarked 
the hero, "to my surprise I would find Josephine pre- 
pared, although I had had no idea of her accompanying 
me. 'But,' I would say, 'you cannot possibly go: the 
journey is too great, and is beyond your strength.' ' Not 
at all.' 'But I must set out instantly.' 'Well, I am 
quite ready.' ' Impossible ! you will want no end of 
baggage.' ' Oh no ; it is all packed, and I am prepared 
to start,' " And so Napoleon was obliged to yield. 

What a consolation, had he but retained in his fall this 
tender partner of his prosperity ! He might then have 
exclaimed with Mithridates, that he should *never cease 
to be a monarch, so long as he possessed Josephine. But 
the career of the unhappy Empress, not less marvellous 
than his own, was destined to have another end ; and she 
was raised to the highest point of human greatness 'that 
she might know the most bitter humiliation. 

Such are the strange vicissitudes of life, not more appa- 
rent in the history of the past than in the events now 
passing before us, and which, within a few years, have 
advanced the living representative of Napoleon, as rapidly 
as Josephine, from a prison to a throne. 

It would be an omission not to notice another illustrious 
Queen of the great revolutionary epoch, which forms such 
a tableau round her figure. Louise, Queen of Prussia, 
surnamed the Grood, is one of the heroines of her country, 
and of history. At a time when Europe was devastated 
by the armies of Napoleon, Prussia, under the sway of its 
2 D 
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amiable King, Frederic, remained peaceful and prosperons, 
an oasis in the desert ; and a contented people rendered a 
willing allegiance to a virtuous court. But Napoleon was 
waiting only a favourable moment to destroy this concord ; 
and his violation of the territory of A'nspach, a dependency 
of Prussia, in 1805, unmasked his designs, and excited 
the generous resentment of the nation. The Queen was 
foremost in evincing this feeling ; but a powerful peace 
party, under the minister Hangwitz, divided the council 
of Frederic, and vehemently opposed hostilities. Louise 
foresaw that they could not be long deferred ; she was 
animated by the noblest motives, and she felt strong in 
the loyalty and patriotism of Prussia. While she was 
fostering this spirit, the Russian Emperor, Alexander, 
paid a visit to Berlin ; and the Queen sought to strengthen 
the position of Prussia, by an appeal to those natural 
sympathies by which the two courts had so long been 
united. At midnight she quitted the gorgeous saloon of 
the palace, and led the Emperor and King by torchlight 
to the tomb of the great Frederic, in the garrison church 
of Potsdam ; and here, over the coffin of the hero, she 
pledged them to assist and defend each other. The 
Emperor kissed the pall of the Ulustrious dead, and, 
taking Fredericks hand, ratified the compact. Napoleon's 
victory at Austerlitz gave new strength to the peace 
party, but it did not shake the resolution of the Queen, 
and she expressed her willingness to risk her life in the 
cause of Prussia Every day she was seen on horseback 
in the streets of Berlin, at the head of her regiment of 
hussars, attired in military costume ; and everywhere she 
awoke the strong depths of national enthusiasm. Her 
intrepidity, her amiable disposition, and her extraordinary 
personal beauty, were all characteristics of a heroine, and 
alike contributed to kindle patriotism and to inspire 
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martial ardour. The war feeling became overpowering ; 
the Prussian officers sharpened their sabres on the window- 
sills of the French ambassador ; and at length the rupture 
became complete. Louise, inspired by the occaaiony 
resolved to accompany the army to the field, and share its 
fatigues and its perils. Her intention reached the ears of 
Napoleon, and the hero could dread the effect of her 
presence. ''They have given us a rendezvous for the 
Sth," he observed to Marshal Berthier; "we are told 
that a beautiful Queen is to be a spectator d the combat.** 
Nor could he conceal his chagrin from the troops, though 
he sought to cover it with a boast ''The Queen of 
Prussia," he announced in a btdletin to the army, " is with 
her soldiers, dressed as an Amazon, wearing the uniform 
of her regiment of dragoons, and writing twenty letters 
a day to excite the feelings of the people. We seem to 
behold Armida setting fire to her own palace." 

One of Napoleon's precipitate marchcB entangled the 
Prussians in a battle before they could be joined by the 
Russians ; and the disastrous fields of Jena and Auerstadt 
destroyed all their hopes. Napoleon, sensible of the in- 
trepid spirit of the Queen, hastened to meet Alexander 
at Tilsit, and arrange the terms of peace before Louise 
could interpose. Frederic and his consort did not reach 
the scene of the conference till this object had been 
accomplished. "Had the Queen of Prussia," said the 
victor, " arrived earlier at our conference, it might have 
had much influence on the result of our negotiations ; but 
happily, she did not make her appearance till all was 
settled." The poor Queen was justly indignant at con-^ 
duct so perfidious. At firsts she could not be prevailed 
upon to see Napoleon ; but, sacrificing her resentment to 
the interest of Prussia, she yielded, at last, to the coimsel 
of Alexander, and reluctantly assented to an interview. 
2 D 2 
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She met the iron hero with a cry of "Justice ! justice !" 
Napoleon, to whom the exclamation might well seem a 
reproach, endeavoured to soothe her, and, at the same 
time, sought to vindicate himself But he found the task 
extremely difficult. "In truth," he observes, "in spite 
of my address and utmost efforts, she constantly led the 
conversation, returned at pleasure to her subject, and 
directed it as she chose ; but still with so much tact and 
delicacy, that it was impossible to take offence." But 
Napoleon, deaf to the plea of justice, could not be moved 
by the eloquence of a beautiful and injured Queen ; and, 
after this memorable interview, Louiise could never be 
persuaded to see him again. 

The mortal remains of Louise are interred at Charlot- 
tenburg, in a simple but tasteful mausoleum, terminating 
an avenue of noble trees. No inscription marks the last 
resting-place of one who, indeed, has impressed her name 
and memory, a national souvenir, on every Prussian 
heart ; and her beauty, her misfortunes, and her heroism 
are recalled by an exquisite marble figure, representing 
the lovely Queen in a recumbent attitude, her arms folded 
over her bosom, her face upturned — 

" So fair, bo calm, so softly seaVd, 
The first last look by death reveal'd." 

History has yet to trace the influence of woman in 
more recent times ; and, indeed, it may safely be asserted, 
that in no age has woman appeared in a nobler light than 
the present ; since in England alone we so lately possessed 
such heroines as Grace Darling and Lady Sale, and can 
still boast of Miss Nightingale and her assistants. The 
day is past when woman, inspired by the necessities of 
an iron age, could repudiate the weakness of her sex, and 
contend with man on the field of battle. Christianity 
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and civilization have taught her to renounce such ideas, 
and to assume another and more glorious duty. The new 
mission is symbolized by the name of Florence Nightin- 
gale, its originator, its apostle, and its example. Bom in 
a position which secured her every social advantage, and 
endowed with rare mental and personal gifts, this noble 
woman has devoted herself, in the flower of her life, to 
the mournful task of supplying the wants, of soothing and 
assuaging the agonies, of the maimed and the diseased. 
Florence Nightingale is the daughter of W. S. Nightin- 
gale, Esq., of Embley Park, Romsey, and Lea Hurst, 
Derbyshire, Though still in the summer of life, she 
passed some years in preparing, by visits to infirmaries 
and reformatory institutions, for " that good part which 
shall not be taken from her ;" and, while she might have 
been a welcome guest in the radiant saloons of fiishion, 
preferred to stand by the couch of suffering, to smoothe 
the pillow of the dying, and to close the eyes of the dead. 
Many are the dark lazar-houses which she has entered, a 
messenger of peace, bringing light, if not healing, with 
her words — ^the light of woman's tenderness, sympathy, 
providence, and care. The hoarse voice of war called her 
to a wider and more awful sphere — ^to minister to heaps 
of wounded, in crowded and pestilential hospitals, and a 
distant land. Not alone, indeed, was she permitted to 
undertake the solemn trust, and associates worthy of her- 
self gathered round her, and arranged themselves under the 
same banner. In comparison with such genuine heroism, 
how vain and frivolous are the most splendid delusions of 
ancient times ! The prodigies of ^sible, the mighty reve- 
lations of history, convey no lesson so beautiful, so 
ennobling, so sublime. This young and accomplished 
woman, assuming the helmet of salvation, and putting on 
the whole armour of light, goes forth a spiritual Joan 
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d*Arc, to combat the worst enemies^ not of her own 
countrymen alone, but of her species — suffering, mortal 
agony, pestilence, and despair. Around rises every horror 
that can afOict and appal the soul, — the bleeding and 
mangled form, the frightful contortions of disease, and 
the last sad struggle of poor human clay ; while her ear 
is assailed by the groan of pain, the cry of anguish, or the 
ravings of delirium ; and, through all, her gentle woman's 
heart maintains its courage, and adheres to its mission. 
It is for her, indeed, the dying soldier looks when he bids 
a last farewell to the big wars, to glory, and to earth. 
Where the ministers of religion fail to cheer or consolci 
the tender accents of Florence Nightingale give a 
Christian consolation and hope ; and we are assured, on 
the authority of several clergymen who have lately 
returned from the East, that she is frequently sum- 
moned to the bedside of the dying for this pur- 
pose, at all hours of the night, and always with 
effect. 

Miss Nightingale is eminently qualified to inaugurate 
a principle which has opened to woman a new destiny. 
Her high courage, her resolution, and her devotedness, 
while they indicate the energy and decision of her 
character, are associated with the softest instincts and 
sympathies of our natur& Her large mind enables her 
to grasp, at one and the same moment, the highest aspira- 
tions of religion, the noblest impulses of humanity, and 
the minutest details of the hospital routine. Hence she 
is as useful in her humblest as in her loftiest functions ; 
and her admirable superintendence is felt and seen in 
every arrangement. 

In the midst of her fatigues, her toils, and her dangers, 
she is surrounded by loving eyes and grateful hearts, 
by the prayers of her country and the admiration of 
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mankind. What greater end can a holy amhition covet, 
or an earthly sphere afford I 

While the name and dignity of woman is thus sup- 
ported by her innate excellence, Royalty, which has so 
many representatives in these pages, continues to present 
i some of the brightest examples of the sex, and the sway 
of Victoria is endeared to the hearts of millions. Nor 
would it be possible to adduce a higher illustration of 
the female character, in connexion either with the tender 
relations of domestic life, or the influences of her exalted 
station, than that august Queen who has graciously 
honoured this book with the countenance of her name. 



THE END. 
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